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PREFATOEY NOTE. 


The '^Notable Trials Series” is now well enougb established, and has been 
sufficiently weloomed by the legal as well as the general reader, to make 
unnecessary any explanation of the appearance in it of the trial of Dr. 
Crippen. In a case of such world-wide notoriety, the theme inevitably of 
much speculative and imperfectly informed discussion, it is more than 
ever useful to have the facts, in soi far as the trial revealed them, set forth 
exaoiiy as they were unfolded to the judge and juryj and it has been 
possible in the Introduction to enlarge upon some other aspects of the case 
which were not, and could not, be discussed at the Old Bailey, If the 
trial is less interesting from a legal point of view than some others, this 
defect is atoned for by the extraordinary human and dramatic interest with 
which the story is packed, and which has placed Dr, Crippen in the front 
rank, so to speak, of convicted murderers. 

I have to thank Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., Sir Richard Muir, 
Mr. Herbert Austin, CSerk of the Central Criminal Court, the Home Office 
autitioritiaa, the Governor of PentonviUe Prison, Dr. Bylauce, Crippen's 
fonner businiess partner, Inspector Mitchell, Mr. (late Inspector) Dev, 
and Mrs. Harrison for information, material, and aseistanoe in arriving 
at the oonduaions on 'which the narrative part of the Introduction is based. 

A. B. P, T. 


lexDOH, Xfovmina-, 1919. 
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THE TRIAL OF H. H. CRIPPEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Most of the interest and pait of the terror of great crime ore duo not to 
what is ahnonnal, but to Trhat is normal in it j -what we have in common with 
the criminal, rather than that subtle insanity which difEerentdates him from 
us, is what wialrAa us view with so lively an interest a fellow-being who has 
wandered into these tragic and fatal fields. A mean crime, like that of the 
brute who knocks an old woman on the head for the sake of the few shfllings 
in her store, has a mean motive; a great crime, like that of the man who 
murders his wife and little children and commits suicide because he can 
see only starvation and misery before thorn, gathera desperately into itself 
in one wild protest against destiny what is left of nobility and greatness 
in the man’s nature. It is not that his crime has any more legal justification 
than that of the murdering robber; it has not. On the contrary, it is 
more of an outrage upon life, and far more damaging in its results upon 
the oommunity. Tet we do not hate or execrate the axithor ; we profoundly 
pity him ; it is even possible sometimes to recognise a certain terrible beauty 
in idle motive that made him thus make a complete sweep of his little 
world when it could no longer cope with the great world. There are, at 
4he least, reasons for a great crime; for a mean one there are, at the most, 
excuses. The region of human morality is not a flat plain; there are hills 
and valleys in it, deep levels and high levels ; there are also certain wild, 
isolated orags, terrible in their desolation, wrapped in storms and glooms, 
upon which, nevertheless, a slant of sunshine will sometimes fall, and reveal 
the wild flowers and Jewelled mosses that hide in their awful clefts. 

Somewhere between these extremes, ftur below the highest, but above 
the lowest, lies the case of Dr. Crippen, who killed his wife in order to 
give his life to the woman he loved. His was that rare thing in English 
annals, a erime pamonel. True, the author of it was an American, and 
the victim a German-Russian-Polish-Amerioan, but fhe theatre and setting 
were those Of the most commonplace and humdrum region of London life, 
end all the oiroumstanoes that contributed to its interest were such as are 
witnessed by thousands of people every day. The trial that followed it is in 
no sense remarkable from a 1^1 point of view, «icept possibly with r^ard 
to the medical evidence; its chief interest lies in story itself, in the 
riisxaictiers of the people concerned, and in the dramatic flight and arrest at 
sea of Crippen and his mistress. 

xUi 



Hawley Harvey Crippen. 


n. 

In the year 1900 there came to London an entirely unremarkable little 
man, describing himself as an American doctor, to find some place in that 
large industry that lies on the borderland between genuine healing and the 
commercial exploitation of the modern human passion for swallowing 
medicine. This was Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen, a native of Coldwater, 
Michigan, where he had been bom in the year 1862, his father being a dry 
goods merchant of that place. It was not his first visit to England; he 
had previously been here in the year 1883, when at the age of twenty-one 
he had come to pick up some medical training. His education had followed 
the ordinary course of studies for the medical profession in America. After 
receiving a general education at the California University, Michigan, he 
proceeded to the Hospital College of Cleveland, Ohio. After a little desul- 
tory attendance at various London hospitals in 1883, Dr* Crippen had 
returned to New York, where in 1885 he took a diploma as an ear aifd eye 
specialist at the Ophthalmic Hospital there. He afterwards practised at 
Detroit for two years, at Santiago for two years, at Salt Lake City, at 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Toronto. These movements covered 
twelve years, from 1886 to 1896. 

In 1887 he had married at Santiago his first wife, Charlotte Bell ; the 
following year was bom a son, Otto Hawley Crippen, who at the time of the 
trial was living at Los Angeles. In the year 1890 or 1891 his wife died at 
Salt Lake City; and from there he returned to New York, where two years 
later he made the acquaintance of a girl of seventeen, whom he knew as Cora 
Tomer. He fell in love with her, and although at the time he met her sh*? 
was living as the mistress of another man, he married her and took her 
with him to St. Louis, where he had an appointment as consulting physician 
to an optician. He had found out that hie wife’s real name had not been 
Cora Turner at all, but Kunigunde Mackamotzki, and that her father was 
a Russian Pole and her mother a German. 

Mrs. Crippen was the possessor of a singing voice, small but of a 
dear qiialily, her friends’ appreciation of which led her to entertain 
ambitions with regard to it which afterwards did not turn out to have 
been justified. Crippen, however, who was nothing if not an indulgent 
husband, allowed her to have it trained. This was in the year 1899, when 
they were living in Philadelphia; but Crippen allowed his wife to stay in 
New York for -the purpose of having lessons, for which, of course, he paid, 
her ambition being that she should be trained for grand opera. She was 
still there when in 1900 Dr, Crippen came to London as manager for 
Munyon’s advertising business in patent medicines, the offices of whidt 
were at that time in Shaftesbury Avenue. About four months later he vw , 
xiv 
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joined by bis 'wife, who had given up her lessons in New York and abandoned 
the idea of going into grand opera. Her ambitions now lay in the direction 
of the music hall stage, and she probably regarded England as a promising - 
field for the development of her talents in that direction. 

This part of the story may be very briefly dismissed. Although ehe 
came over with a sketch of her own design, and many obliging music hall , 
agents undertook to float her in this country, nothing ever came of it save 
profit to the agents. Her musical sketch tumed out to be a thing of which 
the music and the words both remained yet to be written, and competent 
aitists were hired by the obliging agents to fill these omissions. Mrs. 
Crippen, who was assiduous in fulfilling all the external conditions of her 
proposed career, took a stage name of Belle Elmore,^* and provided herself 
with a quantity of dazzling dresses — ^all, of course, at her good-natured 
husband^s expense. But in fact the only attributes of the music hall artiste 
to w'hich she ever attained were the stage name and the dresses. From 
staj* aippe^^a<^cea in a first-rate London miisio hall her ambitions dwindled 
down to appearances of any kind at any music hall ; and even these, when 
it came to the point, proved beyond the powers of the agents to secure. 
One or two feeble appearances were made at very minor music halls; but 
Mrs. Crippen’ s talents were so inadequate, and the failure was so obvious, 
that even these attempts (for which, of course, Dr. Crippen had to pay) 
were abandoned. The truth was that Mrs. Crippen never had any talent 
whatever for the stage — not even the very moderate kind that will suffice 
to make the performance of an attractive young woman with a voice, wearing 
pretty clothes, and with some financial backing, acceptable to a music ball 
a-udience. Poor Mrs. Crippen had to content herself with frequenting music 
hall circles, reading the Bra, retaining her “ stage ” name of Belle Elmore, 
and adding to her already large stock of theatrical garments. Here was, 
indeed, a snoall tragedy. If the poor woman had had any kind of talent, 
and had really been the music hall favourite that she loved to imagine 
herself, both she and her husband would probably he living now, each 
happy in a different sphere; but apparently she had nothing but vanity, 
no scrap of the ability or industry necessary even for her small purposes. 
The humblest English music hall has its standards; and Belle Elmore/^ 
in spite of her personal attractions and her pretty clo-thes, could not attain 
to them. 


in. 

People who met the Crippens at this time describe them as cultivating 
acquaintances among the Bohemian world of music hall performers who meet 
in small restaurants and are always ready to welcome to their social circle 
those, who are lively company and have money to spend* Her friends 
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Hawley Harvey Crippeh. 

describe Belle Elmore at this period as being of an exceptional liveliness. 
A loud, clear voice "with a strong New York twang would have called 
attention to her presence wherever she was; but her whole appearance 
corresponded with the vivacity of her character. She is described as good- 
looking, with large dark eyes, raven black hair, always elaborately dressed and 
in the brightest colours. Her appearance was likened by one enthusiast 
to that of a bird of paradise.*’ Strange paradise, indeed, from which 
this poor painted bird had flown, or whither she was flying I 

Grippen was then the insignificant-looking little man he always re- 
mained, small and short and slight in stature, with a sandy moustache, 
prominent eyes that looked at you through gold-iimmed spectacles, and a 
large domed forehead. His r61e in the social life was that of a spectator. 
He was the silent member of the gay little companies that were entertained 
by him and the bird of paradise. He was always courteous, always hospit- 
able; apparently contented to look on at and enjoy his wife’s little social 
triumphs among her friends. Her clothes and her jewels were the recipients 
of a great deal of admiration, and Grippen, who paid for everything, was 
content to find his share of the enjoyment in the attention and applause 
which they excited. He often would give her money or a piece of jewellery 
in the presence of her friends; and was regarded, not surely without justifica- 
tion, as an ideal husband worthy of the good fortune that had befallen 
him in becoming the proprietor and companion of the bird of paradise. 

He wa.s undoubtedly at this time still very fond of his wife, vary 
kind to her, very patient with her extravagancies and the interminable 
calls which she made upon his time and his means. 1 do* not mean that 
ouch thingisi are sacrifices when they are given as Grippen gave them. Bis 
attitude to women was peculiar. He was not the type of man that likes 
to dominate women; he wao of the type that loves to be dominated by 
them ; and in his love for showering presents upon his wife in public, and 
in spending a quite ridiculous proportion of his income in the adorning 
of her plump little person, he exhibited the symptoms of the psycopathic 
type to which undoubtedly he belonged. 

lY. 

It is not my intention to trace in detail the lives of these people 
further than is necessary to discover their characters. The relations which 
existed between them at the time of which I have been writing did not 
continue. The inordinate vanity of ^e wife demanded more than a 
husband’s admiration, and Grippen’s affection for her, which had never 
been of a very spiritual type, died the natural death of all such passioflos. 
It is distasteful to speak of Mrs. CSrippen’s relations with other men, but 
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it is obvious that the avenue to her affeotionsi wa® not very narrovr or, 
difficult of aooess. This also had its effect on the relational of husband 
and vnfe. ^ After two years in England Ciippen had to pay a sho^rb visit 
to America, and when he came home he found that she had contracted a 
friendship with a Mr. Bcnice Miller, whose evidence will be found in the 
course of the trial. Crippen^s own written statement is that '‘she told 
me that this man visited her, had taken her about, and was very fond 
of her, also she was very fond of him. ... It i‘s quite four years 
since she ever went out to sing, and although we apparently lived happily 
together, as a matter of fact there were frequent occasions when she got 
into most violent tempers, and even threatened she. would leave me, saying 
she had a man she could go to, and she would end it all.'^ Is that a true 
or an untrue statement? As we cannot tell, we have to ask ourselves is 
it likely or unlikely? Even a very moderate experience' of the .world 
would, I imagine, be enough to convince a student of this* case that it is 
probably a very accurate description of -^e state to which affairs had 
drifted after several years of the life which I have been trying to indicate. ; 

V. 

In the year 1905 the Ctippens left the rooms in Stor'© Street, Blooms- 
bury, whei'e they had been living, and established’ themselves in 
39 Hilldrop Oreaoen't — a small semi-detached house in a quiet, leafy 
crescent off the Camden Bead. There had been recently a rather un- 
pleasant trial in connection with the Drouet Institute, and Crippen had 
severed his connection with it, and retumed to the management of 
Munyon^s, where Ethel Le Neve was now engaged as book-keeper and 
secretary. 

The life at Hilldrop Crescent, externally commonplace, reveals on a 
closer examination some peculiar characteristics. From a. friend of the 
Crippens who lived near them, knew them well, and saw them con- 
stantly, we are able to get some interesting sidelights on the life of the 
household. Mrs. Crippen^s florid taste was reflected, so far as their 
means permitted, in the furniture and decorations. Having seen a green 
wallpaper in the drawing-room of her friend’s house, Mrs. Crippen eix- 
pressed herself shocked, and said, ^*GeeI you have got a hoo-doo here. 
Green paper I Ton’ll have bad luck as. sure as fate. When I have a 
house I won’t have green in the house. It shall be pink right away 
through for luck.” And apparently nearly all the rooms in Hilldrop 
Crescent were decorated in this propitious colour. 

I cannot do better than quote some notes of Mrs. Harrison’s on the 
life at Hilldrop Crescent. It is possible that some of her views are 
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coloured by after events, but they are so interesting that they should be 
told in her own words. 

“ Mrs. Crippen was strictly economical in small matters in con- 
nection with their private home living. In fact, to such an extent did 
ph e carry it that it suggested parsimony. She would search out the 
cheapest shops for meat, and go to the Caledonian Market and buy cheap 
fowls. She was always trying to isave the pence, but scattering the 
pounds. It was a peculiar trait in her character. .. . . It was 
shortly after they took up their residence at Hilldrop Crescent (which was 
in the September of 1906) that the doctor was converted by his wife 
to Boman Catholicism. She, who had neglected her religion, so far 
as going to early Mass was concerned, started regularly attending the 
Boman Catholic church in Kentish Town. 

One Sunday morning they both called early, after Mas®, to invite 
us to a little supper party on the same evening, and it was then the 
doctor informed us that hia mfe had mad© him a Catholic. He always 
appeared subservient to her wishes. I seemed to think at that time 
that she appeared more contented and settled down now she had a home 
to interest her and look after. He wa® delighted with the w up at 
Camden Boa.d, and he chuckled with delight when he told ua hia clothes 
were becoming too small for him, and that ho was getting quite fat. 
Within a few months he put on flesh, and appeared quit© jolly and lively. 
They were about a great deal together, and their garden and the em- 
bellishment of their house seemed a source of great interest. He was 
a man with no apparent surface vices, or even the usual weaknesses or 
foibles of the ordinary man. Beetraint was the one and only evidence 
of firmness in hia character. He was unable to smoke; it made him ill. 
He refrained from the consumption of alcoholic liquor in the form of 
wine® and spirits, as it affected his heart and digestion. He drank 
light ale and stout, and that only sparingly. He was not a man’s man. 
No man had ever known him to join in a convivial bout; he was always 
back to time, and never came home with a meaningless grin on hi® face 
at two o’clock in the morning attended by pals from a neighbouring club. 
He never paid compliments to women, or flirted even in a jocular spirit. 
His eccentrio taste in the matter of neckties and dres® generally may be 
attributed to the fact that it represented feminine taste. His wife pur- 
chased his ties, and decided on the pattern of his clothing. She would 
discuss the colour of his trousers with the tailor, while he stood aade 
looking on, without venturing to give an opinion. The novelty of the 
new house employed her thoughts for a time. Her necst little harmless 
whim took the form of desiring to receive paying guests for company. 
So she set to work to obtain some, and advertised in the Baihj Telegraph. 
Several German young men, attracted by the newly furnish^ house and 
fascinating little hostess, engaged room®. !F^our young men took up their 
residenoe with them. Still objecting to domestic servants, Mrs. Crippen 
undertook the domestio work, with the occasional assistance of a woman to 
do ^© cleaning. The doctor had to do his part. Ho had to rise 
at rix o’clock in the morning to dean the boarders’ boots, shovel up the 
coal, lay^ the breakfast, and help generally. H© was always at his office 
before eight. It was a trying, time, and quite unnecessary exertion for 
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both, as Cnppeti "was eanung well, and gave his wife an ample supply of 
money ; in fact, sh© had the strings of the family purse, which will be 
revealed as this strange story unfolds itself. She annexed the extra 
money from the boarders for personal adornment, and he continued *bo pay 
the household balls. 

“A Mr. Kiohards, who was a member of their hous^old for a time, 
wrote from. Pans to the effect that during sojo'urn under their roof he 
witnessed several domestic eruptions of rather a one-sided nature. Mrs. 
Grippen, excitable and irritable, chiding her husband; Crippen, pale, quiet, 
imperturbable. 

''Ethel Le Neve, the quiet, ladylike, unassuming typewriter, always 
to time, neat in appearance, methodical, obedient, was interesting the 
man who employed her. Quietly, imperceptibly she was creeping into 
his heart and dulling the affection for his wife. Crippen's home life, 
which could have been made happy with the means at their command, 
was not restful. Their Sunday was a strenuous day of unrest for a hard- 
working business man. Early morning Mass, boarders^ breakfast to b© 
pr^ared on their return, boots to clean, beds to make, crockery to wash, 
dinner for mid-day to be cooked and served, and all this to be done 
without domestic assistance. After dinner they played cardis with their 
boarders, gave them tea at five o^clock and supper at nine. The novidty 
of the boarders’ society, which entailed so much drudgery, soon wore off. 
Dr. Crippen hinted that he objected to it. They left shortly afterwards, 
and the Crippens returned to their strange solitary mode of living. There 
was no system in the household. Mrs. Crippen disliked fresh air and 
open windows. There wae no regular house cleaning. ' It was done in 
spasms. The windows in all the rooms, including the basement, were 
rarely opened. They had two cats, which were never permitted to roam 
for fear they should fall victims to the shafts of illicit love. At his wife’s 
desire Crippen built a cage in the garden for them to take the air. Only 
when they received, were lights shown in the hall or living rooms. They 
lived practically in the kitchen, which was generally in a state of dirfc 
and disorder. The basement, owing to want of ventilation, smelt earthy 
and unpleasant. A strange ' creepy ’ feeling always came over me when 
I descended-— it was so dark and dreary, although it was on a level with 
the back garden. 

" I followed her into the kitchen one morning when eh© was busy. 
It wasi a warm, humid day, and the grimy windows wer© all tightly 
closed. On the dresser was a heterogenous massi, consisting of dirty 
crockery, edibles, collars o-f the doctor’s, false curls of her own, hairpins, 
brushes, letters, a gold jewelled purse, and other artioles-. It reminded 
one of the contents of Mrs. Jellyby’ei cupboard in Dickens’ ' Bleak House,' 
when the cleaning operations were started for her daughter’s wedding. 
The kitchener and gae stove were brown with rust and cooking stains. The 
table was littered with packages, saucepans, dirty knives, plates, flat- 
in>ns, a washing basin, and a coffee pot. Thrown carelessly across a chair 
was a lovely whit© chiffon gown embroidered with silk flowers and 
mounted over white glacL The little lady cat, who was a prisoner, was 
scratching wildly at a window in a vain attempt to attract the attention 
of a passing Don Juan. . . 
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VI. 

It Traa at this period that Mrs. Crippen made the acquaintance of 
several wefl-kncwn people in the musio hall world, and became a member 
of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild — a, society doing quiet, charitable work 
among the more unfortunate members of the profession. Mrs. Crippen’s 
enthusiasm, for the work of this Guild was perhaps the best thing one knows 
of her. It had the double attraction of appealing to the impulsive kind- 
ness of heart which is characteristic of people of her type, and also of 
bringing her into a more interesting kind of society than would otherwise 
have been open to her. Mrs. Marfcinetti, Mr®. Ginnett, Mrs. Eugene 
Stratton, Lil Hawthorne, and Mrs. Harrison were among those with who-m 
^e was thus brought into intimate association. And in this, so to speak, 
posthumous way she was able to appear herself as a member of the great 
profession, call hersdf Belle Elmore,” and appear to be enjoying 
the aftermath of those brilliant successes which, in fact, she had never 
enjoyed. She became honorary treasurer of the Guild, which she induced 
to rent one of the rooms of Dr. Cfrippen’s suite in Albion- House, New 
Oxford Street. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good; and the 
music haU strike gave her an opportunity during the famine of actually 
appearing on the stage, although even in these propitiousi circumstanoes 
fate was against her. She was engaged for a week at the Bedford and 
Euston Flalaoe, but on her appearance at the Eiiston (after an agitated 
week turning over all her most expensive gown®) the audience refused 
to listen to her, evidently regarding her as a ‘^blackleg,” and she was 
hissed off the stage. The poor creature suffered great distress from this, 
and was only consoled by Crippen’® sympathy and kindness. On this 
occasion there was an odd and sinister coincidence. An actor, named 
Weldon Atherstone, who appeared on the same evening, and had a similar 
reception, was able to sympathise with the weeping Belle Elmore.” 
Three years later, in July, 1910, in the same week in which London was 
ringing with the discoveory of the remains at Hilldrop Crescent, Atherstone 
was found shot in the garden of his flat in Battersea. The ooincidenoe 
was commented upon by Dr. Danford Thomas, the coroner, who a week 
later was himself dead. 

In all this time the Crippens were keeping up a considerable appear- 
ance, spending money on entertaining at restaurant® and little parties, 
while in private they were living the somewhat squalid existence described 
by Mrs. Harrison. Also Crippen’s affection for Le Neve was developing. 
For this quiet, reserved, attractive girl the quiet and reserved Crippen was 
nourishing a genuine passion. From the strain and storm of existence at 
home he was flnding something like repose and true companions^iip in his 
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association with Miss Le Neve, His resources were further strained by 
his efforts to adorn her in the way he had adorned his wife — so much so 
that the doctor connected with Munyon*s( esffcabliahment objected to her too 
smart appearance, and requested her to return to a more sober habit of 
dress. 

In short, the causes were now all assembled which were to produce 
such tragic results, and only some powerful agent was required to pre- 
cipitate the tragedy from these ingredientsi. There was the life at home, 
sordid and quarrelsome. There was the outward appearance of affluence 
and display, coupled with the laboriously kept-up appearance of matrimonial 
felicity. There were the business interests and anxieties, and there was 
the secret growing passion for Miss Le Neve. 


VIL 

Here, then, was Crippen living, although not on affectionate, at any 
rate on endurable terms with his wife. That the relationship would, and 
indeed must somehow at some time come to an end, was probably in both 
their minds* They had no children to complicate the relationship, and 
Mrs. Crippen^s former manner of life and her popularity with a certain class 
of man must have familiarised her with ways in which she could be easily 
independent of her husband. But that the situation in January had become 
so intolerable that either thought of murdering the other I do not believe. 
Murder is, to say the least of it, an extreme step- to take, even in marital 
disagreements ; it is an extreme stage to which to carry them ; it is an extreme 
method of solving them. There -are thousands of men and women who 
daily carry the burden that Crippen was carrying, who wake up every morn- 
ing to another day of a relationsliip of which bickering and distaste are 
the elements j who see stretching hopelessly before them a long and dreary 
vista of such days. But they do not resort to murder as an escape. Except 
to a maniac, or to a person beside himself with rage, jealousy, hatred, fear, 
or despair, the deliberate killing of a human companion is a difificult, 
disagreeable, and indeed abhorrent business. It is also highly dangerous, 
and (thanks to the law and to the machinery of justice) is almost certain 
to bring the offender into a situation in comparison with which the un- 
happiest married life would, seem as charming as the memory of Eden must 
have been to our fallen parents. In such circumstances, tolerated for 
80 long, and therefore tolerable for a little Ibnger, something very aoute, 
sudden, or final, must occur to precipitate such an action. And something 
of the same character must have occurred in the Crippen household to make 
the doctor decide that he must not only escape from his -wife but murder 
her. What was itJ 
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There are foxtr theories, and only four, which can serve even approxi- 
mately as a solution of the problem. Let us examine them. 

VIII. 

The firsit theory, which may be called the official theory of the prosecu- 
tion, is that Crippen murdered his wife simply that he might indulge 
his guilty passion for Ethel Le Neve. This is the kind of 
motive which is always good enough for a jury, especially when 
the facts of the murder are proved but it will not staxid 
intelligent examination. It is not reasonably in accordance either 
with the facts or with the characters of the people concerned. As 
for the guilty passion, Crippen had not only enjoyed it for a considerable 
time, but he obviously did not feel particularly guilty about it; it is even ob- 
vious that he took no more trouble to hide it than the dictates of elementary 
discretion and common sense demanded. It is pretty certain that all his 
friends and the people connected with him in business knew all about it, 
and had become so accustomed to it as to take it for granted. Ethel Le 
Neve was the companion of his business life and of his days; his wife was 
not even the companion of his nights; and much as he no doubt wished 
that he wasi married to Ethel Le Neve and not to Cora Crippen, that in itself 
could not have been a sufficient motive for him to commit murder. It was 
always possible for him simply to leave or desert his wife, and live openly 
with Le Neve. But if he had been going to do that, he would have done 
it before. When a man is in love with a woman who is not his wife, the 
time at which he is most likely to desert the wife for the mistress is at the 
beginning of the new relationship ; not when it has been going on for years 
and become, as it were, regularised. And if that is true of mere desertion, 
how much more true is it of murder, which requires so much stronger a 
motive, so much more impulsive a passion. If this theory as to motive 
were sound, Crippen would surely have committed the crime several years 
earlier, and not after he had settled down into a routine of 6xisi:ence which 
was, as I have suggested, if not happy, at any rate full of varied interests 
and had its private alleviations. 


IX. 

Another and most ingenious attempt to account for the sudden abolition 
of Mrs. Crippen is, I think, the invention of Sir Edward Marshall HaU, 
who developed it at some length in a discussion before a private society in 
London- This was the theoiy upon which, if he had defended Crippen, hie 
defence would have been founded; and it was because another line of defence 
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had been opened at the Police Court before the brief was offered to him that 
he ultimately declined it. 

The theory is that, far from Crippen having ceased to cohabit with his 
wife, he was in fact something of a victim to her exigencies in that respect ; 
that Mrs, Crippen had an abnormal amative appetite — abnormal, that is to 
say, not in the nature but in the extent of the appetite; that her husband, 
devoted as he was to his mistress, found himself the victim of a double 
demand to which the poor little man's frail physique and advancing years 
rendered him unequal; and that he sought in the pharmacopoeia a remedy 
for. this distressing state of affairs. That having known, from his former 
experience in lunatic asylums, that hyoscin is sometimes used as a sexual 
depressant in cases of acute nymijhoniania, he conceived the idea of adminis- 
tering a few doses of this drug in order to keep his wife quiet. That 
although he knew the drug was used he did not know what the dose was, 
and iniiocently went out and bought 5 grains, the whole of which he 
administered to his wife in a cup of coffee. And that when, instead of 
falling quietly asleep, Mrs. Crippen, to the horror and surprise of her hus- 
band, incontinently died, he was so frightened at what he had done and 
foresaw such difficulty in explaining in that he cut up, burned, and otherwise 
disposed of the remains, and gave his friends the explanation of Mrs. 
Crii)pen's disappearance which in fiict he did give. That, in short, if when 
she ^ed ho had nm out and told a policeman of his dreadful mistake, he 
would have been an object of sympathy rather than of legal vengeance. 

The ingenuity of this theory cannot be denied ; and there is a touch 
of true comedy in it, in spite of tlie grim facts, which makes one regret 
that it had not the chance of being fully developed in a criminal Court* 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall is not only convinced that he could have satisfied 
the jury and got the cliarge reduced to one of manslaughter, but (a much more 
extreme belief) ho even thinks this to be the true explanation of the facts. 
But I am afraid that it will not do either. There is the fact that, having 
occupied a common room and bed in their former homes, the Crippens had 
separate rooms at Hilldrop Crescent. It is all very well to represent Crippen 
as the victim of the inordinate concupiscence of his wife us well as of his own 
passion for his mistress; but these are two fires between which a man 
in his situation cannot really be forced to remain. Although Courts of 
law continue to make orders for the restitution of conjugal rights, no method 
of enforcing them has so far been discovered; and relief from such a situation 
as this theory of the case presumes could be found in a purely negative line 
of conduct. Moreover (and here is the greatest weakness of this theory) it 
is al33tM>st unthinkable that a medical man who knew the properties of hydros 
bromide of byoscin could be totally ignorant of the amount of the doae* 
It is quite possible that he would not know the minute variations of the 
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dose for diEerent cases; but that he should make such a wild mistake as 
lies in the difEerence between half a grain and 6 grains is unthinkable. 
That Crippen administered 6 grains is to be inferred not only from the 
amount discovered in the remains, but also from the fact that no residue 
of the drug was discovered in his possession; and it would have been of 
vital importance to.him to produce such residue, in view of his own explana- 
tion as to his reason for purchasing hyosoin. So that this theory, ingenious 
as it is and profoundly interesting as its development would have been as a 
legal defence, must in my view be dismissed, not so much because it is 
unreasonable as because it is discordant with the revealed facts of the case. 


X. 

There is a third theory to which, after full consideration of all the 
mysterious elements in the problem, I am driven as the most reasonable 
explanation of this extreme and violent act on the part of a man whose 
characteristics, as revealed to his associates through a' number of years, 
were patience, kindness, and amiability. It is that the more or less sudden 
act which precipitated the tragedy came from Mrs. Crippen herself, in the 
form of a definite decision to leave her husband and take with her the whole 
available capital of the family, including the money in the bank and the 
jeweillery- 

In regard to this there is a veiy important fact which did not and 
could not come out at the trial, but goes far to explain what is otherwise 
almost inexplicable. It is known that Mrs. Crippen had more than 
once in the month of January told one of her friends that if Crippen did not 
give up his association with Miss Le Neve she intended to leave him, and 
to take her money with her. It will be observed that she spoke of it as 
'^her^* money, and it is clear that she so regarded it. What view 
Crippen himself took of this scheme I do not know, but it is at least 
strange that the bulk of tbeir money was held in a joint account. It is 
not in accordance with the orderly and business-like character of Crippen 
that he should have placed all his own resourcefii, on which he depended 
not only for his household expenses, but also for the conduct of the various 
little businesses in which he from time to time engaged, at the mercy of a 
woman like his wife. He knew her character perfectly well — ^no one 
better; he must have known that, whatever qualities she possessed, she 
was not the sort of woman in whose hands it would be desirable to place the 
control of one’s finances. In regard to the £600 on deposit in the 
Charing Cross Bank, some of this had been deposited in the joint names 
of husband and wife, and some in the name of Belle Elmore. Now, Mrs. 
Oippen had no means of getting money unless* it was given to her by her 
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round it, and is undoiubtedly eixhausting to live vdth. In all probability, 
therefore, ho did not ultimately care -what she did, where she went, or 
whom she saw, as long as his life was allowed to go on without interruption. 
Of oouxse, there were quarrels; Belle Elmore,** who -could be so pleasant 
and attractive to her music hall friends, was not the sort of woman to 
withhold her words on provocation, or to take, a philosophic view of her 
husband’s Uaiscm. It is true that she had ceased to care for him, and 
spared him neither in public nor in private before her friends; but in the 
mean of soul, vanity takes the place of nobler passions, and though she 
did not want Crippen for herself, it was not in acoordanoe with her 
vanity that he should enjoy the love of any other woman. She was 
probably getting bored with the Hilldrop Crescent existence; unless there 
was plenty of money to gild it, that was too dingy a life for the kind of 
woman she conceived herself to be. Also she had reached that age — 
thirty-five years — ^when a woman of her race begins to realise that her 
youth is over, and that the time in which her attractions can still pass 
current in the world of men is growing short. She had any amount of 
clothes, plenty of jewellery, some money. Why not pick a quarrd with 
Crippeq, and in the disguise of a virtuous and ill-used wife fiy to the 
protection of some man who wasi, or whom she believed to be, ready to 
receive her? 

I believe that somewhere about the middle of January, 191Q, she 
made this threat to Crippen, and perhaps began to look about her for the 
means to carry it out. I believe that he was worried, both on account 
of money and his business afiairs, and possibly also through bis love for 
Ethel lie Neve. It is possible that she, as well as Mrs. Crippen, was discon- 
tented with the existing situation ; it would be remarkable if she were not. 
Although she had given herself entirely to Crippen, and knew herself to 
be the object of his very real devotion, she wa^ still working as an ordinary 
typist at Munyon’s; and the contrast between her situation and that of 
the woman who had the official position of Crippen’s wife and the spending 
of the money, the wearing of the clothes and jewellery, and the treasurer- 
ship of the Music Hall Ladies* Guild, and all the rest of it, must have 
been increasingly disagreeable. There is no evidence that she put any 
pressure of this nature on Crippen; it would not be fair to suggest that 
she did. But perhaps all the more for that reason would Crippen desire 
to give to the woman he loved what was at present being wasted on the 
woman he did not love. If hie wife were to go away as .she threatened, 
and take aU her possession® with her, the situation would be worse instead 
of better. There would be a scandal in their little world; there would be 
no money just at the time when it was most needed; there would be none 
of the jeweHexy which Crippen longed to see adorning the person, of his 
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mistress. Remember Grippeai’s attitude to jewellery. Undoubtedly 
lie bad bought, and Hs wife possessed, jewellery of a value quite unusual 
for people ia their circumstances; and there is no dt)ubt that at the time 
when he was in love with his wife he found, as other men have found, 
an actual stiinulus to his passion in seeing her hung about with precio<us 
and dazzling things. He greatly desired, now that his passion was 
centred on Ethel Le Neve, to give it some indulgence in the same way. 
If Mrs. Crippen went away and took everything with her there was an 
end to these hopes. But what if she were to die? 


XL 

Here came the turning point in Crippen^s life, when, from being a 
much-tried and much-enduring man, encoiled by circunofitanoes and the 
consequences of his own actions, he became a criminal. It is a deep and 
unfathomable chasm that divides the two conditions, but it may be a 
very narrow one. Upon what plank he crossed or what exasperating word 
or deed goaded him to make the leap, I do not know or expect ever to 
learn. But from that moment he never wavered. He went and bought 
the hyoficin — always considerate, you see, even in the weapon he used to 
kill his wife. He had decided that it would be betteor that she should 
cease to esdet; and his ingenuity and oonsidearation combined hit upon 
what was at once the most merciful and the safest poison he could have 
used. 

From the 19th of January, when the hyoscin came into his possession, 
he was pi’obably oonsidering the means and opportunity of using it. It 
is impossible to say whetther its employment on the night of the 31st of 
January, when the Martinettis dined with them, was accidental or pre- 
meditated. It may have been in his mind to do it after an apparently 
amicable evening in the presence of friends, when he and his wife could 
be seen in an atmosphere of matrimonial araity. If so, that scheme was 
rather frustrated by the fact that Mrs. Qrippen rated him soundly in the 
presence of the Martinettis for allowing Mr. Martinetti to go upstairs to 
the lavatory by himself, instead of escorted by his host. The matters 
into which one descends here are minute indeed, but who can say what 
bearing they sooLay not have had on the destinies of those present? Mrs. 
Crippen may have been anxioue to have a word alone with Mrs. Martinetti, 
and have been enraged with Crippen for not giving her the opportunity. 
Otherwise, seeing that Mr. Martinetti knew the house well, and that they 
were in the habit of dining there at least once a week, Mrs. Crippen^s 
annoyance with her husband seems to have been eacoesisive. However, it 
may have been enough; it notay have been the spark that fired the train, 
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and -w^hat is certain is that Mrs. Crippen was never seen alive after 
that evening, and that her remains, containing traces of what had been a 
large dose of hydrobromide of hyoecin, were subsequently discovered 
beneath the door of the coal cellar below the steps. 

The only other theory with wHch the facts may be brought into 
accordance is one which would involve the collusion of an accomplioe, and 
for obvious reasons cannot be discussed. 


XII. 

But taking the third theory as the one which is the most reasonable of 
those that are open to us, Crippen’s subsequent conduct is all of a piece, 
and throws a profoundly interesting light on his character. Across the 
chasm which separates the ordinary citizen from the criminal, he had 
taken the fatal and decisive step; but having done so, instead of going 
off, like so many murderers, to wander in the wilderness as an outlaw, he 
resumed his ordinary course of life; he kept straight on; only now he 
walked on the far side of the narrow abyss. If the course of his life were 
to be marked on a chart one would not see it, as is usual in the 08436 of 
criminals, turning suddenly at a right angle and continuing in that 
direction ; it would appear as a straight course with one little step aside 
in the noiddle of it, and then continuing as before. It is certain that 
he showed no disturbance, remorse or fright for the horrid deed that he 
had committed ; and I believe that he did not feel any. In some obscure 
way he justified to himself what he had done without violating his 
consoience, because as far as one can judge, his life waa now happier than 
it had been before. But on the assumption that he committed this crime 
out of love for his mistress, his subsequent conduct was perfectly con- 
sistent. He took all the necessary steps, and took them with great skill 
and coolness, to conceal all traces of the crime. The bones, limbs, and 
head, as well as certain characteristic organs, had all been removed from 
the discovered remains, and the evidence was that they had been removed 
by a hand skilled in dissection. No one knows how they were disposed of; 
but it must have been a work of days. One theory is that it was done in 
the bath, and the bones and limbs burned in the kitchen grate, while 
the head was got rid of during Crippen^ s subsequent trip to Dieppei — 
dropped overboard in a handbag. But whatever the method, it must have 
involved labours physically exhausting, and of a nature horrible to 
contemplate. 

• He invented a story to account for his wife’s disappearance., 
With a ceirtain completeness of artistic circumstances he developed 
her disappearance into her death in far-away California; an A 
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he devoted himself to the girl for -whose affections he was 
to pay such a price. It is characteristic of the inconsistency of 
human prejudice that half the indignation and horror aroused against him 
was because of the fact that he cut up hie wife’s remains, and that he 
wrote hypocritical letters to the music hall ladies about her death in 
California. How absurd is such an attitude. The crime was in murdering 
his wife; it was a crime of such magnitude that nothing he could do afber- 
-wards could possibly aggravate it, unless it had involved cruelty or 
betrayal of some one who was alive. On the contrary, granting the crime 
and granting its enormity, what he did afterwards was technically admir- 
able. It was his business to abolish all trace of it, and that he very nearly 
succeeded in doing. If he were going to tell a lie about his wife^s death 
in California, he had better do it well than badly; and, in fact, he did 
it extremely well. If he had murdered his wife in order to be> happy with 
Le Neve, the least he could do was to devote himself to her; and from 
that moment until the morning he was hanged in Pentonville Prison he 
had no other thought but of her welfare, no other object but to secure 
her safety and happiness, no other fear hut that any consequence of his 
action should recoil upon her. 


XIIL 

But human vanity, which is woven like a gaudy thread through the dark 
fabric of this story, was to prove his undoing. His wife gone, her disappear- 
ance explained and her death announced, with circumstantial details, in- 
cluding memorial cards and announcements in the Era — matters which 
occupied a couple of months — Crippen took Miss Le Neve mo-re or less openly 
to live with him in Hilldrop Crescent (12th March). My theory as to the 
crime is supported by the fact that on 2nd and 9th February Crippen pawned 
jewellery to the value of £196. He had now command of moneys Miss Le 
Neve was living with him, and he could begin to enjoy the fruits of his 
dreadful action. They became bolder and more open in the enjoyment of 
the situation. She was seen at a charity dinner and dance on 20th 
February, wearing some of the jewellery which had been Mrs. Crippen’s. 
This seems to have been too much for some of the lady friends of Mrs. 
Crippen. Perhaps some of them felt that had she made a will she would 
have divided her treasured possessions among them. They knew that the 
last person whom she would have wished to enjoy them was Miss Le Neve. 
They talked, they wondered, they became suspicious; and on 30th June 
Mr. Nash went to Scotland Yard and raised the whole question of Mrs. 
Grippen’s disappearance. 

A week later Inspector Dew and Sergeant Mitchell began their inquiries, 
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visiting Crippen at liia office. He then told them that the whole story of 
Mrs. Crippen’s death was tintrue, that she had left him, he knew not with 
whom, and that to avoid scandal he had invented the story of her journey 
to California, her illness, and death. He gave a signed statement which 
will he found in its place in the evidence,^ and showed every desire to give 
them what assistanoe he could in discovering the whereabouts of his wife. 
This statement was given to Inspector Dew in Crippen’ s office, in the 
intervals between medical consultationsi and tooth-pulling ; he would dictate 
a little of it, go out and extract a tooth, and return and dictate some 
more. It occupied the greater part of the day, and Crippen and Inspector 
Dew went out and had lunch together at the Holbom Restaurant in the 
middle of it. Crippen took the officers to Hilldrop Crescent, assisting them 
to examine everything. They went all over the house from attio to cellar, 
and found nothing whatever inconsistent with his story. Inspector Dew 
has told me that on this day, 8th July, having been almost continually 
with Crippen and having gone over the whole house, he had found nothing 
whatever to lead him to suppose that there was' anything in the case other 
than what Crippen had told him. The investigation was tO' all intents tod 
purposes finished. 


XIV. 

And then something broke down. It was not the nerve of Crippen ; but 
it was not improbably the nerve of Miss Le Neve. It is impossible to be 
sure whether or not she knew the truth; it is quite possible, as both she and 
Crippen swore, that she did not. If she did, there would be little wonder 
that the situation had become too much for her. But even if she did not, 
she may have become uneasy and suspicious, and Crippen may have felt, 
now that there was an investigation afoot, that in some way her nerve 
would give way and her manner awake suspicion, and that the strain of 
further examination would prove altogether too much for her. He resolved 
on instant flight. . Some very powerful influence must have been at work 
to induce Miss Le Neve to submit to tbe daring scheme of sudden flight 
disguised as a boy. If they had only known it, the worst was over; the 
probability is that if they had not gone away the matter would have been 
dropped, and Mrs. Crippen’s disappearance ranked among the many 
unsolved mysteries of London life. But they did not know it; and Crippen 
with masterly coolness arranged the details of the flight. He left his 
affairs in order; found time, even in this hurried hour of preparation, to 
write letters characterised by his usual courtesy which would enable his 
business associates to suffer the least possible embarrassment through his 


* See p. 34, 
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departure. Unsuspected and uninterrupted, they got away to Rotterdam 
and to Antwerp, where in the names of Mr. and Master Robinson they 
took passage for Quebec on the s.s. Montrose,*’ sailing on 20th July. 


XV. 

But in the meantime something had happened in London which 
renewed in a powerful and fatal form the almost extinct current of oflGioial 
suspicion. Inspector Dew, for no particular reason, decided to return on 
Monday, 11th July, to Albion House, Crippen’s office, to ask some supple- 
mentary questions. There he heard that Crippen had gone away. His 
suspicions now thoroughly awakened, he returned to Hilldrop Crescent, 
and made a further search of the house, taking up portions of the garden, 
examining the coal cellar, testing the bricks with his foot; but found 
nothing. With a fortunate pertinacity which won him his distinction in 
this oase, he returned to the search on the next day, and again on the 
following day, the 13th, when, probing the bricks of the cellar floor with 
a poker, he discovered that one of them could he raised. Having got a 
few more out by the same process, he got a spade and began to dig, and 
a few inches down came upon a compact mass of animal remains which, 
on expert investigation, proved to be the greater part of the contents of 
a human body from which the head, limbs, and bones were missing, as 
w^ also those particular organs which would have determined the sex of 
the body. On the 16th July a warrant was issued for the arrest of Crippen 
and Miss Le Neve, but, as has been seen, they had successfully escaped, 
and were then, and during the four following days, waiting for the " Mon- 
trose ” to sail from Antwerp. 

The tragic chapters of '^e story succeeded one another with dramatic 
rapidity. Thera had been time for the sensational discovery at Hilldrop 
Crescent to he oiroularised, and the description of the two fugitives 
reached Antwerp before the ship sailed. The captain had read th«n, 
and be had not been at sea two days before he thought he had identified 
in Mr. and Master Robinson the two people who were wanted by the police, 
and for information as to whom the Itaily Mail had ofiered a reward of 
£100. Wireless telegraphy, then in its early commercial stages, was used 
for the first time in the science of criminal detection. Captain Kendall 
sent on the 22nd a long wireless message (whitfix will be found as an 
appendix) relating his discovery, and for nine days he kept his victims 
all unsu^cious of the dreadful part in their lives which the crackling 
discharge of the wireless played, coaxing them to talk and laugh, and luring 
them on to the exposure of their not very successful ditfgaise. On the 23rd 
July Dew and Mitchell sailed firom Liverpool, and on the Slst Crippen 
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and Miss Le Neve were arrested when the ship was o£E Father Point, Dew 
coming on board disguised as a pilot; and, after extradition proceedings 
at Quebec, were brought back to London for trial. 

XVI. 

The way in which, by the accidental inclusion of part of a pyjama 
jacket among the remains, the date at which they were buried — otherwise 
unasoertainable — was absolutely jSxed within certain limits ; the brilliant 
and laborious analysis which proved that those few pieces of flesh 
and skin had been part of a body which had contained a fatal dose of 
hyosoin; the extraordinary contradiction and breakdown of the experts 
engaged for the defence — ^these may all be discovered in the report of the 
trial. Mr, Muir (now Sir Richard) was never in all his long career as a 
criminal prosecutor more formidable and unflinching than in his masterly 
weaving together of the web which bound Crippen to his ultimate fate. 
But the most amazing feature of the trial was the absolute coolness and 
imperturbability of Crippen in the long and terrible cross-examination 
which will be read in its place. The hideous moment in which the pieces of 
his dead wife’s skin were handed round in a soup plate for inspection left 
him, alone of aU the people in that crowded Court, quite unmoved. He 
peered at them with an intelligent curiosity as though they had been mere 
museum specimens. Not by one word or tremor did this frail little man 
betray any sign of his terrible position, to which, nevertheless, as we know 
from other evidence, he was acutely and tragically sensitive. This be- 
haviour characterised him up to his very last moments of life. And just 
as the Crown, with all its resources, had not been able to produce a single 
peraon who could say otherwise than that in every rdationship of life 
Crippen had always behaved with kindness, consideration, and unselfish- 
ness, so every one who came in contact with him from his trial to his 
death — and some of them were fairly hardened prison officials — ^looked upon 
him not only with respect, but with something like affection. 

He never gave any trouble, showed any concern or asked for any benefit 
for himself; aU his concern and all his requests were for the woman he 
loved. I have seen the tragic little book in which it was the duty of the 
warders who sat and watched with him day and night in the condemned 
cell to record his conduct from hour to hour, and although I do not feel 
myself free to quote from it, there is nothing in that record that shows 
any preoccupation whatever except anxiety on behalf of another. The 
only time he broke down was when, late on the night before his execution, 
the Governor of Pentonville prison brought him a telegram of farewell 
from Miss Le Neve, and his one request, when the Governor at this same 
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midnight interview asked him if there was anything he could possibly do 
for him, was that the one -or two letters that he had received from her, 
and her photograph, should be buried, in the prison grave with him on the 
morrow. This promise was given and kept. 

XVII. ' 

No one will pretend to read in these pages any apology or justification 
for a proved murder. They are an attempt to trace the threads of motive 
throughout what is a very remarkable instance of good and bad influences 
acting on human conduct. Rightly read and understood this is an admon- 
ishing, sobering and instructive story. We may consider Crippen a hateful 
man; but nobody who came in contact with him was able to say so. 
From those who, whether in business relations or as friends of his wife, 
had no reason to like or praise him, to the oflS.oials of the prison in which 
he was executed as a condemned murderer, there is but one chorus of 
testimony to his character as tested by daily intercourse with his fellow- 
men ; even in regard to the very circumstances surrounding his crime, or 
at any rate following it, there is the same extraordinary feature ; the very 
crime itself brought out in him high human qualities. 

There are two sides to the story — ^the physical, which is sordid, 
dreadful, and revolting, and the spiritual, which is good and heroic; to 
the extent that most honest men, finding themselves in the situation in 
which he ultimately found himself, for whatever reason, and tried by the 
tests by which he was tried, would be glad to come out of them half so 
well* Such a story can only be understood by the aid of the imagination; 
and it should remind us, in the judgments that we pass on our fellow-men, 
never to forget the dual nature of hiunan character and the mystery in 
virtue of which acts of great moral obliquity may march with conduct 
al>ove the ordinaiy standards — conduct which, if we wish to be just, as we 
hope for justice to ourselves, should be remembered and recorded no lees 
than the crime. 
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Leading Dates in the Crippen Case. 


1910. 

Januftry 1 

19 
31 

February 1 
2 
2 

9 

20 

March 12 

16 

23 

24 

26 

June 18 

28 

30 

July 8 

9 

9 

11 

12 

13 

16 

20 

22 

23 

31 

Auguat 8 

20 
28 
29 

September 2 
26 

Ootober 10 

18 
21 

Norember 6 
23 


Crippen orders 5 grains of hyoscin from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows. 

He gets the hyoscin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti dine with the Orippens at 30 Hilldrop 
Cresoent. 

Dr. Crippen calls to enquire for Mr. Martinetti. 

Crippen pawns ring and earrings for £80. 

Letter received by the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild, containing Mrs. 

Grippen’s resignation. 

Crippen pawns brooch and rings for £115. 

Crippen and Le Neve attend the dinner and ball of the Benevolent 
Fund. 

Miss Le Neve gives up her situation and goes to live with Crippen at 
39 Hilldrop Cresoent. 

Crippen fjives his landlord 3 months* notice as to the tenancy of 
39 Hilldrop Crescent. 

Crippen and Le Neve go to Dieppe for Easter. 

Telegram to Mrs. Martinetti from Crippen announcing his wife’s 
death. 

Obituary notice of Mrs. Crippen in Tht Ej'a, 

Crippen arrangotl with his landlord to stay on at Hilldrop Orescent 
until 29th of September, 

Mr. Nash questions Crippen about his wife’s remains. 

Mr. Nash goes to ^Scotland Yard. 

Inspector Dow and Sergeant Mitchell visit Crippen at Albion House* 
and accompany him to Hilldrop Crescent 
Crippen and Miss Le Neve leave London. Dow at Hilldrop Crescent. 
Desoription of Mrs. Crippen circulated. 

Description of Crippen and Miss Le Neve circulated by Police. 

Search at Hilldrop Crescent continued. 

Human remains discovered beneath the cellar at Hilldrop^^Orescent. 
Warrant issued for the awest of Crippen and Miss Lo Neve. 

S.S* ** Montrose ” sails from Antwerp, with Crippen and Miss I^e Nevo 
travelling disguised as father and son. 

Wireless message received from Captain Kendall of the **;Montrose.” 
Inspector Dew and Sergeant Mitchell sail from Liverpool in 
S.S. ** Laurentic.” 

Arrest of Crippen and Miss Le Neve at sea oif Father Point. 
Extradition proceedings at Quebec. 

Crippen and Miss Le Neve sail for England in custody. 

Arrival at Liverpool. 

Police Court proceedings opened at Bow Street. 

Crippen and Miss Le Neve committed for trial. 

Coroner’s jury returns a verdict of wilful murder against Crippen. 
Cora Orippen’s remains buried at Finchley Cemetery, 

Trial of Crippen opened at Old Bailey. 

Crippen found guilty and sentenced to death. 

Crippen’s appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal heard and dismissed. 
Crippen executed at FentonviUe. 
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THE TRIAL 


WITHIN THH 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 
Old Bailey, London, 

TUESDAY, 18th OCTOBER, 1910. 


Jvdge — 

The Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

Ooumel for tlte Orovm — 

Mr. R. D. Mtxm. 

Mr. Tiuvebs Humphreys, and 
Mr. Inoleby Oddie. 

(Instructed by the Director of Public Prosecutions.) 

Ocnmad for the Prisoner — 

Mr. Tobin, KC., 

Mr. Huntly Jenkins, and 
Mr. Roome. 

(Instructed by Messrs. Arthur Newton in Co.) 



THE TRIAL. 

First Day— Tuesday, 18th October, 1910. 

Th® Clbrb: op the Court — ^Hawley Harvey Crippen, you are indicted 
and also charged on the coroner’s inquisition with the wilful naurder of 
Cora Crippen on the Ist February last. Are you guilty or not guilty 1 

The Pkisoner — ^Not guilty, my lord. 

Opening Statement for the Crown. 

Mr. Muir, in opening the case for the Crown, began by tracing 
earlier personal history of the prisoner tmd of his wife, whom he marrirf 
as his second wife in 1892 or 1893, and also tho circumstances of their 
married life at Hilldrop Crescent, down to the end of last year. So to 
as tiheir friends were oonoemed, tho relations between husband and wife 
seemed to be of the best possible kind; they lived together apparently on 
affectionate terms. The prisoner had not for some four years, however, 
according to his own statement, cohabited with his wife, but had during 
three years of that period l)e6n carrying on an intrigue with a young 
woman, Ethel Le Neve, who had been in his^ service a* a typist, and for 
three years ho had been having immoral relations with her of a ctodestine 
kind, never staying away from home at night, but meeting her in hot^ 
in Ae daytime. That being so, the position was a strange one. The 
prisoner said he provided all the money for the homo in which be and hi* 
wife were living. If that was so, ho was keeping up an establishment for 
a woman towards whom, according to himself, he had no affection at 
As regards pecuniary ciroumstances, the prisoner and his wife during 
some years of their married lifo were putting by money. Between 
March, 1906, and March, 1909, they had deposited with the Channg 
Cross Bank various suras, amounting in all to £600. These wore de- 
posited, some in the joint names of husband and wife, and some in the 
name of the wife alone by which she was generally known— -Belle Elmore. 
In the beginning of the present year the financial position was not so 
good. Up to November tho prisoner had been in receipt of a weekly 
salary of £3 from the business known as^ Munyon’a Remedies, but that 
salary ceased, and he became their agent in this country on commission. 
On Slat January of the present year his relations with Munyon’e Remedies 
ceased altogether — a remarkable coincidence of date, because 31st January 
was the oritieal date in this case. The prisoner had some other businesses, 
but it was doubtful whether any of them was a source of revenue to him 
at all. It was quite certain that at the date referred to the prisoner was 
pressed for money. The porition, therefore, was this— -his affection 
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fixed upon Ethel Le Neve, and Mmself desirous of establishing closer 
relations with that young woman; the physical presence of his wife an 
obstacle to those relations; the fact that he had no money another 
obstacle. If Belle Elmore died both those obstacles would be removed, 
because Belle Elmore’s money, and property which could be converted into 
money, would enable him to keep Ethel Le Neve, which at that time he 
was unable to do. 

That was the state of things on 3 let January. On that day the 
prisoner desired that Mr. Paul Martinetti and his wife should spend the 
evening with him and his wife. He pressed the invitation, and it was 
accepted. Mrs. Crippen was in the best of health and spirits. 
So there were Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti witnesses, if ever they 
should be required, to the fact that on the early morning of 1st February 
Mr. and Mrs. Crippen were on their usual affectionate terms, and if Mrs. 
Crippen should from that moment disappear from the sight of all who 
knew her, who would suspect the kind, attentive, and affectionate husband 
as being the cause? Belle Elmore was a woman who attracted friends — 
a busy woman, enjoying life for the pleasure it gave her and for the good 
fithe could do to others. She was described as a bright, vivacious woman, 
fond of life, fond — perhaps inordinately fond — of dress and jewelleiy. 
Her friends said she was a good correspondent; but from the moment 
that Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti left the house in the early morning of Ist 
February she passed out of the world which knew her as completely as 
if she were dead. She left bdfciind her everything she would have left if 
she had then died — ^money, jewels, furs, clothes, home, and husband. The 
prisoner made up his mind that she had left never to return. He at 
once began to convert her property, and on 12th March Ethel Le Neve, 
who had been seen wearing a brooch and furs belonging to Belle Elmore, 
went permanently to live with him at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. Crippen was 
therefore quite certain that his wife would never return, but he did not teU 
her friends he knew she would never return. He started a campaign of lies 
to account for her disappearance. He knew that if his wife did not attend 
the meeting of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild on 2nd February inquiries 
would be made, and so he sent by the hand of Le Neve two letters to the 
Guild and to Miss May, one of the officials of the Guild. Then came 
Ihe story of her disappejarance to America, and the invention of further 
lies — ^because a visit to America might be expected to terminate at some 
time or other — ^to account for the fact that she was never to return. On 
23rd March he told Mrs. Martinetti that he had very bad news, and was 
momentarily expecting worse. He said that if anything should happen 
to Bdle he was going to France for a week. Mrs. Martinetti said, What- 
ever for?” He said, “Oh, I shall want a change,” the truth being 
that at that time he had arranged an Easter trip to Dieppe with Ethel 
, Le Neve. The date had to he wiped clean of Belle Elmore before he 
started, and from Victoria on the early morning of 24th March he sent 
the telegram to Mrs. Martinetti stating that Belle died the previous 
night at six o’clock ; and, that nothing should remain to interfere with the 
ipest he was seeking in France, he sent the advertisement 'to the Era 
announcing ithat Belle Elmore had died in Califomiar— no nearer than that — 
on 23rd March. The object of the advertisement was to stop people asking 
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a lot of questions. But Belle Elmore’s friends were not prevented from 
asking a lot of questions, and they got some answers. They obtained, 
too, the address of Crippen’s son. The ladies wished to send a wreath 
to their friend’s grave in California. They were told that the wreath 
was no use— -she had been cremated, and her ashes were to be brought 
home; they could have their little ceremony then. And on 18th May 
he solemnly announced that he had the ashes at home. 

Then the ladies became still more curious. They wanted to know 
the name under which Belle Elmore sailed for America, but Crippen was not 
at all sure about it. It must have been obvious to Crippen then that his 
statements with regard to the disappeai*ance of Belle Elmore were being 
doubted, and it was perfectly plain after his interview with Chief 
Inspector Dew that it was useless to proceed with the stories he had told. 
He said to the inspector, ‘‘It is untrue what I have told them about her 
death. So^ to as I know she is alive.” Crippen then made a long 
statement giving quite a new version of his wife’s disappearance. He 
said that in 1902 or thereabouts he had to visit America, and that while 
he was away his wife had formed the acquaintance of a man named Bruce 
Miller, becoming attached to him; that upon hie return her manner 
changed, and that she threatened in outbursts of temper to leave him and 
go to Bruce Miller; and that she had said that when she left him she 
would pass altogether out of his life, and that he would never hear from 
her again. He went on to say that because of a lack of courtesy to Mr. 
Martinetti at the dinner party on 31st January his wife said that this 
was the finish of it, that she would go, and that he could do what he 
best to cover up the scandal with the Guild and their mutual 
friends. On 1st February he returned from business to find his wife 
gone, and then he ^id that he sat down to think how he could account 
for her absence. Crippen in this statement said that he had never pawned 
any of his wife’s jewels. That he must have known to be false, as were 
also the statements which he gave to account for his wife’s disappearance. 
He said that she had gone to join Bruce Miller. * Bruce Miller woidd he 
called, and he would say that he had not seen Belle Elmore since 1904. 

Almost while he was in the act of naaking those statements in order 
to gain a few hours’ delay from the police officer who was making the 
inquiries, the prisoner was preparing for fiight. The jury had to ask 
themselves why Crippen left, what it was he had to fear if his statement 
was tirue, that as far as he knew, Belle Elmore was alive. If that statement 
was true he had nothing to fear. He had nothing to fly from. But he 
fled, mat he fled from was found on 13th July, when under the briol?: 
floor in the cellar of the house in HiUdrop Crescent where Belle Elmore 
was last seen alive on 1st Februa^, where she 'was left alone at half-past 
one in the morning of that day with the prisoner, the police found human 
remains. It would be for the jury to say whether that was what Crippen 
had fled from. 

Whose were the remains so found? On Uth July they were care- 
fully examined where they lay in the cellar by Mr, Pepper, the eminent 
surgeon, and by Dr. Marshall, the police surgeon; and, having been 
exammed so that those gentlemen were able to speak to the position of 
things as then existing, those human remains and some other things that 
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•w-ere found 'with them TOre removed to the mortuary, and there they were 
subjected to a critical examination. The remains were headless, limb- 
less, and boneless, and the sex could not be certainly determined on 
anatomical grounds. But some Hinde’s curlers, with long human hair 
in them, and some feminine under-garments might be said to indicate that 
the remains were those of a woman. On the other hand, there were 
also in that grave with the remains some pieces of a man’s pyjama suit 
and a large handherchief which was probably not a woman’s. The 
identification of the remains was almost impossible ; but there were certain 
indications. The human hair in the Hinde’s curlers was naturally a dark 
brown, and it had been bleached to a lighter colour. Belle Elmore’s hair 
was a dark brown, and she was in the habit of bleaching it to a lighter 
colour. Those facts were undoubtedly true of many other women besides 
Belle Elmore. The under-garments had been seen by some of Belle 
Elmore’s friends, and they were such as Belle Elmore was in the habit 
of wearing, but they were also such as many other women besides Belle 
Elmore would wear. One piece of flesh was identified as coming from 
the lower part of the abdominal wall, and it had upon it an old soar. 
Belle Elmore was, in fact, operated upon in that region in 1892 or 1893, 
and the scar remained upon her body up to the time of her death, and 
was seen by two persons who would be called. The plaoe of burial was 
significant. It was in the house occupied by Crippen and Belle Elmore 
together from 21st September, 1905, up to 1st February, 1910, and by 
nobody else, and in the house where Belle Elmore was last seen alive 
alone with the prisoner. Upon those facts it was for the jury to say whether 
they were satisfied that those remains were the remains, and could only be 
the remains, of the missing woman Belle Elmore. 

Another question that the jury would have seriously to consider was, 
who put the remains where they were found? In endeavouring to answer 
that question they would ask themselves, who but Crippen had the oppor- 
tunity to put them there, if the surgeons were accurate as to the date of 
the i)urial — ^some period of between eight months at the longest and four 
months at the shortest? Belle Elmore disappeared on 1st February, five 
and a half months before 13th July, when the remains were unearthed. 
The remains were mutilated in a way which indicated to the skilled mind 
of the surgeon that the person who did it had some acquaintance with 
anatomy and some dexterity in dealing with the dead bodies of either 
human beings or other animals. Crippen had a very good degree; he 
practised in America, and, according to his own statement, before he took 
his degree in America he spent some time in London visiting the hos- 
pitals. The putting of the remains in the place described and the pre- 
paring of the hole in the cellar was an operation which would require both 
considerable time and entire freedom from observation. And from 1st 
February onwards for some considerable time Crippen was alone in the 
house. There were pounds for saying that the pieces of a pyjama jacket 
found with the remains belonged to Crippen. That was what Crippen 
lelt behind when he fled on 9th July. 

The prisoner was not seen again by Inspector Dew until Slat July. 
Counsel narrated the story of the pursuit of Crippen across the Atlantic 
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to Canada and his arrest on hoard the steamship “ Montrose,” pointing 
out that Crippen ^as found with his heavy moustache shaved off and 
passing under the false name of John Robinson, while his companion, Ethel 
Le Neve, was found disguised as a boy, with her hair cut, and wearing 
the brown suit which had been purchased by Crippen's orders on the 
morning of 9 th July when he was preparing for flight. When told by 
the inspector that he would be arrested for the murder of his wife he at 
flrst no reply, but a little later he said, I am not sorry 5 the 

anxiety has been too much.” He was searched, and on him were found 
two cards, one of whi ch ola-imed their attention. This was a card which 
he had obviously had printed for the purpose of disguising himself 
under a false name. It bore the name of John Robinson and an address 
at Detroit. On the back was written a message obviously intended by 
“him to be left somewhere for Miss Le Neve. It ran, “ I cannot stand the 
horror I go through every night any longer, and as I see nothing bright 
ahead and money has come to an end I have made up my mind to jump 
overboard to-night. I know I have spoiled your life, but I— but I hope 
some day you can learn to forgive me. With words of love, yo-ur H.’ 
One other statement the prisoner made at that time coimsel called atten- 
tion to. Inspector Dew handcuffed him, and on explaining that this was 
recessary on account of the threat that, he would jump overboard, Crippen 
said I won't. I am more than satisfied, because the anxiety has been 
too awful." On being further searched by the chief inspector, he asked. 
How is Miss Le Neve? " adding, “ It is only fair to say that she knoT^ 
nothing atout it. I never told her anything.” m result of the search 
■was that there weire found se'wn to his undervest four of Belle Ehnore s 

rings and two of her brooches. . n 

On the return voyage on board the Megantio, Insp^or 
having his piisoner on what was for his purpose Briti^ territory, ^d 
to him the warrant. AU that Crippen did was to signify that he und«- 
Btood, saying, “ Right.” On 24th August Crippen ^de a request to 
see Miss Le Neve when he ■was taken off the ship. He said, I do not 
know how things will go. They may go all right, or may go ^ 
wrong with me; I may nevrar see her again, and I want to ask 
if you wiU, to let me see her, but I won’t spe^ to her. She lia® ^ 
mw only comfort for the last three years. He did, m fact, see her m 
thi train on the way from Liverpool to London. On four 
on the day of his arrest on Slst July, on the day when the wa^nt^ 
read to him, 21st August, on 2'7th August when 
Street, and on 21st September, when he -was comim^ for 
tunities were given to him to offer any explanation of 
any to offer, ^d he did not avail himself of thm. Therefore t he 
remained toat up to this hour Crippen had uotot off^ed to any police officw 
or any magistrate any explanation at all of his flight. 

L mused bAM the mmds of toe 

■what the case against Crippen wm, r^g there. 

January a motivi, as he had explained, to get nd of 1“®^.^® “ jJ" 
that ^ might consort with Ethel Le Neve. Biere ■^ the fart of to 
toti disappearance of BeUe Elmore; the fart that Cnppen was toe only 
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person who professed, to be able to account for her disappearance. His 
first account was admittedly false; his second was followed by immediate 
flight. The human remains found in the cellar; the pyjama jacket 
found with them; the remains mutilated by a person possessed of such 
knowledge and skill as Crippen might be presumed to be possessed of. 
And if the case rested there, whose could those human remains be but 
the remains of Belle Elmore, and who but Crippen could have put them 
there? 

There was a further piece of evidence which would be placed before 
tho jury. How did Belle Elmore, if it was Belle Elmore, meet her 
death? How did the person whose human remains were found in the 
cellar come to die? Examined by a skilled surgeon by post-mortem 
examination, no cause of death was discoverable in the remains. But 
the viscera were submitted to Dr. Willcox, the senior scientific analyst 
to the Home Office^, for analysis, and as the result of his testa Dr, Willcox 
found a quantity of hyoscin, sufficient to show him that there must have 
been in the body of the person whose remains these were more than half 
a grain of hyoscin hydrobromide, which was the form in which hyoscin 
was used for medicinal purposes. The drug was a powerful narcotic 
poison, but was not commonly prescribed. The form in which it was 
ordinarily sold for use by medical men was in tabloids, which" could be 
dissolved and used by injection. The official dose was from a two-hundredth 
toi a one-hundredth of a grain. From a quarter to half a gi-ain was a fatal 
dose. Dr. Willcox found in this body indications that more than a fatal 
dose of this deadly poison had in some way been taken by the person 
when alive, and, from the distribution of the poison in the organs, that 
it had been taken by tbe mouth, and that the person had lived more 
than an hour afterwards. There was nothing in the viscera to account 
for death except hyoscin, and in the opinion of Dr. Willcox the cause 
of death was hyoscin, administered by the mouth. Hyoscin could be 
taken in sweetened tea and cofie© vdthout its presence being detected. 

What was the cause of death in this case? Was it a natural death? 
It seemed a preposterous question in view of the facts that they now 
knew. Would the remains have been buried where they were if the 
pweon when alive had died a natural death? Was that death the result 
of a criminal act some person? Again, that seemed a preposterous 
question to ask in view of Ibe state of the remains when found. What 
reason, other than- the reason that a criminal desired to remove the 
evidence of his crime, would account for the state of the remains in which 
they were found— every bone removed, the head gone, indications of sex 
poised and taken away? If they were satisfied that the person, whoever 
it was, whose remains wore found in the cellar died from hyoscin poison'^ 
ing, who administered the drug? Belle Elmore, full of life, and the 
enjoyment of life, the good of Hfe, was not likely to commit suicide, and 
if sh^ had done so no one was likely to mutilate her remains. Of fbis 
drug not commonly known and not commonly used even by medical men^i 
Crippen, on 17th January, 1910, bought five grains, which were delivered 
to him on 19th January. He ordei-ed it from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows> 
a firm of chemists in a large way of business, who in the last three years 
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had never had before such a quantity in their possession. Crippen, himself 
a customer for the preceding ten months, had never before ordered a 
fraction of a grain of hyoscin hydrobromide from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows. 
Crippen had to sign the poisons book, and in that he had to state for whom 
the drug was required and for what purpose. He made false statements 
in both instances. He said the drug was required for Munyons, which 
was untrue, because Munyons made no preparations in this country ; he also 
said he wanted it for homoeopathic purposes, but the drug hyoscin hydro- 
bromide was not inentioned in the Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia. What 
had become of it? Unless it went into the body of Belle Elmore, and unless 
the remains were those of Belle Elmore, no explanation was forthcoming 
at all as to what became of the poison. 

He had opened the case in so much detail in order that the jury 
might be able to appreciate the evidence as it would be given before them 
piecemeal. While that evidence was being given he asked them, in the 
interests of the duty they had to perform, the interests of justice, to keep 
in their minds these questions — ^What had become of Belle Elmore? Whose 
remains were those in that cellar? If they were Belle Elmore’s, what 
explanation of their being found in that place was there, mutilated as they 
were? Keeping these questions before their minds he thought they would 
he able to apply the evidence to their verdict when the time came. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Erhdbriok Lown, examined by Mr. Tkavhrs Humphreys — J reside at 
12 Ashbrook Road, Highgate. I am the owner of the house, 39 BOUdrop 
Crescent, Camden Road. I know Crippen the prisoner. I produce exhibit 
55, being an agreement in- which I let to the prisoner the house, 39 Hilldiop 
Cresoent, on 21st September, 1905, for three years', at a rent of £52 lOi 
per annum. After three years the tenancy continued from year to year. 
The agreement ie signed '' Hawley Harvey Crippen.” At the expiration of 
the agreement the prisoner continued to live in the house. The rent was 
paid to me vecry regularly after it was due. On 16th March of this year 
I went and saw the prisoner at hia house, when he told me that he wished 
to leave the house in three monthsi’ time, because he had had property left 
him in America. He said that he was; unable to go to America himself, and 
his wife was going out to attend to the husine^as for him. 

Did he tell you that his wife was going to America, or had gone? — 
He told me that hisi wife had gone. I ask^ for a written notice* and I 
received the letter (ecsdhibit 56) from the prisoner, on which I endorsed on 
the back the date when I got it, 22nd March. That letter reads — 

Gentlemen,— In accordance with onr present agreement, please accept this 
as a formal quarter’s notice that I shall give up my tenancy of Hflldiop 
Orescent N., on June 24th, 1910, I have to thank you for the many courtesies 
rendered to me in the past, and I hope that I diall succeed in secnmg a tenmt 
for you to succeed me as discussed' in my conversation with your Mr. Eredenck 
LoWn a few days ago. With compliments, I am, faithfully yours, 

' H, H. Obxppbn. 
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The prisoner called upon me at my house afteorwards between 17th and 20th 
June, and arranged with me to stay on in the house until 29th September. 
On that occasion I ashed him how his wife was, and he told me that she 
was dead. I believe he said she had died in New York, but I cannot say 
for certain; it was in America. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — ^The rent was paid regularly. There 
might be a delay of a week or so in the payment of the quarterly rent, 
but just the usual time — there was nothing unusual as to time. When 
I saw the accused in March, 1910, it was in his own house in Hilldrop 
Crescent. He was alone as far as I knew. 

Did he show the least sign of anxiety or agitation! — ^No, I do not 
think so ; 1 do not remember. 

Any sign of being harasised in any way! — ^No. 

Any indication that he had anything on his mind! — ^Not as far as I 
could judge. 

The same remarks will apply to the interview you had with him about 
17th June! — ^Well, I could not quite say that. On that occasion, when I 
asked the accused after his wife's health, when he told me that he certainly 
seemed to be a little bit 

When he told you that his wife had died he then steemed a bit agitated! 
— Yes. 

I mean as a man might well be if he really cared for his wife and if 
in truth sh© had died — ^that kind of look! — ^Well, I could not say anything 
about that. 

Can you describe it in any way! — 1 cannot describe it any further than 
I have done. 1 went to Hilldrop Crescent in March casually; he had not 
written asking me to come. 

Dr. John Hbkbebt Burroughs, examined by Mr. Inglebt Oddih — am 
a doctor, and live at 169 City Road. I know the accused, and I also knew 
his wife, I first met him in 1902. He was then living with his wife in 
Store Street. I knew his wife a® Mrs, Crippen, and also by her professional 
name, Miss Belle Elmore. I believe that she was occasionally appearing 
at a music hall at that time. I was friendly with both of them, and then 
I lost sight of them for a time. I think it must have been about 1904 when 
I met them again. They were still living at Store Street then. I remem- 
ber their moving to Hilldrop Crescent about 1905. My wife and I visited 
them there from time to time. 

What kind of woman was Mrs. Crippen ? — She was a vivacious woman, 
I should say about thirty years o-f age, bright and cheerful, a veoy pleasant 
woman generally. She was very fond of dress, and dressed very well 
indeed. At times she wore a quantity of jewellery. As far as I loiow, she 
wae in the very beat of health. She was a stoutish woman. 

Did she -and her husband seem to be well off at Hilldrop Crescent! — ^They 
IjLved very well; they seemed to lack nothing. I do not think they had a 
servant, at least never when I was there. They occasionally had a char- 
woman. 

They always seemed to be on good terms! — Oh, yes. As far as I can 
remember I last saw Mrs. Crippen alive in the be^nning of January of 
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this year, at a meeting of the Music Hall Guild. I am the honorary 
physician to the Guild. I believe the committee meet every Wednesday at 
Albion House. When I last saw Mrs. Crippen she appeared to be in her 
usual health. I identify exhibits 28 and 29 a® photographs of Mrs. Crippen. 
The photograph No. 29 was taken very shortly after the annual dinner of 
the Music Hall Guild in September, 1909. I cannot tell when the other 
{photograph was taken. The photograph No. 29 is a specially good like- 
ness. About eight or nine person® would attend the committee meetings 
of the Guild on the Wednesday aftemoo-ns. I first, heard of Mrs. Crippen 's 
death from Mrs. Martinetti in March, and in consequence of what I heard 
I wrote a letter to the accused, of which exhibit No. 30 is a copy. That 
letter is dated 7th April, 1910, and it is asi follows: — 

Dear Peter,— Both Maud and myself were inexpressibly shocked and astounded 
to learn of poor Belle’s death. We hasten to send our very heartfelt condolences 
on your great loss. As two of her oldest friends, why ever did not you send 
us a line? Do please give us some details of how and where she died. Maud 
is very much upset, and so anxious to hear. Only quite casually we heard she 
had suddenly left for America, and were daily expecting a letter or a card from 
her. Maud could not understand it, as Belle always wrote her on such important 
occasions, so oonld only think Belle wanted to cut all her old friends. And 
now to learn she i.s no more. It is all so sudden that one hardly realises the 
fact. We should so like to send a letter of condolence to her sister, of whom 
she was so fond, if you would kindly supply her address.— Yours sincerely, 

J. H. H. 

I knew the accused by the name of '' Peter.’' “ Maud ” is my wife. The 
sister to whom I was referring wae on© of whom Mns. Crippen was very 
fond ; I believe her name was Tessa, and she lived somewhere in America — 
in New York, I understood. In reply to that letter I received the letter, 
exhibit 31, dated 6tJi April, from Albion House: — 

My dear Doctor,— I feel sure you will forgive me for my apparent neglect, 
but really I have been nearly out of my mind with poor Belle’s death so far 
away. She was not with hor sister, but out in California on business for me, 
and, quite like her disposition, would keep up when she should have been in 
bed, with the consequence that pleuro-pneumonia terminated fatally. Almost 
to the lost she refused to let me know there was any danger, so that the cable 
that she had gone came as a most awful shock to me. I fear I have sadly 
neglected my friends, but pray forgive, and believe me most truly appreciative 
of your sympathy. Kven now I am not fit to talk to my friends, but as soon 
as I feel I can control myself I will run in on you and Maud one evening. I 
am, of course, giving up the house, and every night packing things away. With- 
love to both, and again thanking you for your kindness, I am, as ever, yours, 


That letter is written on ordinary^ black-edged mourning paper. I hare 
not Been anything of the accused since then, except in Court. 

Qroes-examined by Mr. Hxtntlt Jbnkins — had known Dr. Crippen and 
his wife for lie past eight years and I have seen them off and on for the 
last six years* 

You have had oonvoraations •with Dr. Crippen as regards his profea- 
aiont—I have discussed professional matters at times probably. 

Did he tell you that he made a specially of the ear, the eye, and -fhie 
xxoset*— Tes. 

And that he had no* acted as a general practitioner I — Certainly. He 
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told me that considerable time sigio^ in the early stages of oiur 

acqnaintanoeship. 

You had an opportunity of obseirving his manner towards hia wife, 
had yo<u not? — ^Yes. 

Would you describe him as a kind-hearted, well-mannered man? — 
He always appeared exceedingly kind-hearted and courteous towards his 
wife. 

Always willing to render her any little siervice he could ? — Certainly, 

Would you describe Mrs. Crippen as a well-dreissed woman? — ^Yes, 
certainly. She was of smart appearance, and always tidily and neatly 
dressed — ^at all event® outside, not so much indoors, of course. I would 
call her a smart woman, and a woman of neat appearance. 

Have you noticed at times that she was sometimes hasty in her manner 
towards Dr. Crippen? — ^Yes, at times, somewhat hasty. 

Mrs. Martineotti, examined by Mr. Travers Humphrets — live 

,at 1 King Edward’s Mansions, Shaftesbury Avenue, with my husband, 
Mr. Paul Martinetti, who is a retired music hall artisite. I first made the 
acquaintance of Dr. and Mrs. Crippen about eighteen months ago, and 
from that time I knew Mrs. Crippen as hono'rary treasurer of the Music 
Hall Ladies’ Guild. I was a member of that Guild, and we had our 
meetings every Wednesday at Albion House, New Oxford Street. As 
honorary treasurer Mrs. Crippen always attended. 

The Lord Chibf Justioe^ — Has Albion House any other connection 
with the case? 

Mr. Travers HnMPHRErs — In fact, the prisoner had his business there 
as a dentist, as well as Munyons also. 

By the Lord Chiep Justioe — The Guild had one room there in which 
they met, and for which they paid. 

Examinoitiorb contirmed — saw Mrs. Crippen at the meetings every 
Wednesday. I knew her and her husband pretty well, I used to go and 
see them at Hilldrop Crescent, and they came to see me and my husband 
at our fiat. The last time I saw Mrs. Crippen was on Monday, 31st 
January of this year, I saw Mr. Crippen first on that day when he called 
at my flat between four and five o’clock, and said that Belle would like 
m to come and have dinner with them that evening. I said that I did 
not know whether we could go, as my husband Paul had gone to the doctor, 
and that when he cam© home from the doctor he felt rather weak, and I 
did not think he would care to go out afterwards. Mr. Crippen said, in 
reply to that, '' Make him come; it will cheer him up if we have a game of 
whist afterwards.” I did not give any decided answer then, because I had 
to wait till my husband came home; I expected him home about six o’clock. 
Mr. Crippen said he would come back, and then he left. My husband cam© 
home about six o clock, and I mentioned the invitation to him. Mr. Crippen 
came back about the same time, and my husband agreed to go, and in 
fact, h© and I went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and had dinner there with 
Mr. Crippen and his wife. We arrived there about eight o’clock. There 
w^ just the four of us there. We had dinner in the room next the 
kitchen; it is really called the breakfast room, but it is their dining room. 
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The Lord Qbiep Justictbi — ^I s it on the ground floor or on the basement 1 

Mr. Travhrs Humphrits— I t is tlie level of the garden- the other 
rooms are up a step. ^ 

The Lord CIhibp JusmoB — ^The cellar is on the same floor? 

Mr. TRAVMts Humphreys — On the same floor. 

continued — ^There -was no servant in the house. Mrs. 
Crippen herself cooked the dinner, and I helped to serve it. After dinner 
we went upstairs to their parlour, which was above the Toom which we 
had just left, and began our game of whist. I helped Mrs. Crippen to clear 
away the dinner things. We spent the evening playing cards, and we left 
about half -past one. It was quite a nice evening. • 

Was there any quarrel of any sort that you saw or heard during the 
evening? — No, I saw nothing. 

Was your husband quite well during the evening or not? — Well, he 
was not well altogether from the beginning, you see, and then he caught a 
chill there; he went into a certain room where there was a window open. 
When we left at 1.30 Mrs. Crippen stood at the top of the steps, and I 
said “ Good-night, Belle,” and, of course, kissed her; she wanted to come 
doTO the steps with me, but I said, “ Don’t come down, ]^lle, you will 
catch a cold/’ 

All that evening did she seem to be in quite good health? — She seemed 
so, yes, to me. 

And spirits? — She was quite herself. 

By the Loim CmBP JusTicra-^ust tell us what sort of a lady Mrs. 
Crippen was? Was she always bright and in good spirits?— Oh, yes. She 
was very jolly. 

Full of spirits, you mean? — ^Yes, she was nice. 

On this evening did she appear to you to be wdl? — Oh, yes, she was 
quite well, 

Examination continued — I never saw her again after that night. 
Next day, 1st February, I saw Mr. Crippen about mid-day when he cfidled 
at our flat, and said, ** How is Paul? ” I said, “Well, he is not worse, 
thank God, and he has just gene into a nice sleep ; if you don’t mind X 
won't waken him.'* My husband was then in bed. I said to Mr. 
Crippen, “ How is Belle! ” and he said, “ Oh, she is all right.” 1 said. 
Give her my love,” and he said, “ Tes, I will. ' I do not think I saw 
him again for about a week when he came to see me at my flat. Before 
I saw him I heard from Miss May that Miss Elmore had left for America. 
When Mr. Crippen came I said, ” Well, you’re a nice one; Bdle gone to 
America, and you don’t let us know anything about it. Why did you 
not send us a wire? I would have liked to go to the station and bring some 
jSowers.” He said there had not been any time; that late on the Tueefey 
night they received a cable to say that one of them must go to America, 
“ and as she wanted to go I let her go,” He said he had to look out 
for some papers, and the test of the night they did the packing. I 
said, ” Pocking and crying, I suppose! ” He said, “ Oh, we have got 
past that.” I said, ** Did she take all her clothes with her? ’ He 
said, ^"One basket.” I said, ‘'That would not be enough, one basket, 
to go all that way,” or something like that. He said, “ She can buy 
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something more over there.” Then I said, Oh, she is sure to send me 
a postcard from the ship.’’ I do not know what he said in reply to that, 
but I think he nodded his head. He then left me. He called again about 
a week afterwards, and I said to him that Belle had never sent me a 
postcard, adding, I suppose she will write when she gets to New York; 

I suppose she will write from New York.” He said, ‘‘ Oh, she does not 
touch New York; she goes straight on to California.” I again saw him 
some days after that, and I asked him if he had heard from BeUe, but 
he said '' No,” I asked him if he was going to the ball of the Music 
Hall Ladies’ Benevolent Fund, and he said that he did not think so. I 
said, If you want to go, Paul can get you the tickets from the club ; 
they are half a guinea each,” and he replied, ” All right, I will take two.” 
I attended the ball, which I think was held on 2C)th February. Mr. 
Crippen was there, and Miss Le Neve, his lady typist, was along with him. 
A liady came up to me, and after she had spoken to me I looked at Miss Le 
Neve and noticed that she was wearing a brooch very similar to the brooch 
exhibit 11, which is now shown to me. 

The Lord Ghibe' Justice — It is a sort of star, gentlemen, with 
apparent brilliants. 

Bxammatioiv ccmtinued---*Wh.en you saw her wearing that brooch, 
or one like it, did you recognise it as one that you had seen anybody else 
wear? — ^WeU, I only thought Belle Elmore — I only thought that Mrs. 
Crippen wore it, but I am not sure. After the ball Mr. Crippen called 
again at my flat, and I asked him if he had not heard yet from Belte. 
He said, ” Yes, and I cannot make it out; I have a letter from my 
rdations to say that she is very ill, and had something the matter with 
one of her lungs. At the same time I also got a letter from Belle to say 
that I must not worry, she is not as bad as they say.” I do not remember 
how long that was after the ball. The next thing I heard from the accused 
was by the letter exhibit No. 32, dated Sunday, 20th March. That 
letter is as follows : — 

Dear Clara and Paul, — ^Please forgive me not running in during the week, 
but I have really been so upset by very bad news from Belle that 1 did rot 
feel equal to talking about anything, and now I have just a cable saving she is 
so dangerously ill with double pleuro-pneumonia that I am considering if 1 had not 
better go over at once. I do not want to worry you with my troubles, but I 
felt I must explain why I had not been to see you. I will try and run in during 
the week and have a chat. Hope both of you are well. With love and best 
w^es. — Yours sincerely, Pbtbr. 

I saw the accused again on the Wednesday before Easter, 23rd March, 
after our Guild meeting. Mrs. Eugene Stratton and I came downstairs 
and met Mr. Crippen at the big door at the entrance. Mr. Crippen said 
that he had a cable to say that Bell© was very dangerously ill, and he 
expected another ' every minute to say that she was gone. Then he said 
if anything should happen to Belle he would go to France for a week, 
that he wanted some change of air. I got a telegram next morning, 
Thursday, from Victoria Station — ” Belle died yesterday at six o’clock. 
Please ’phone to Annie. Shall be away a week. Peter.” Annie” 
is Mrs. Stratton. Peter is the name I knew the accused by. I saw him 
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on the Wednesday after Easter, 30tli March. Mrs. Smythson and I went, 
to his office at Albion House and oSered our condolence. We asked 
him where his wife had died, and he said in Los Angelos with his relations. 

I asked if he would give us the address, because the Guild wanted to send 
a letter of sympathy and an everlasting wreath, and he said that it was 
not necessary to do* so, that his relations did not know what the Guild 
meant. I said, Oh, yes, we have to do that, we would like to do it,*’ 
and then he said, “ I will givel you my son’s address.” He gave his son’s 
address to Mrs. Smythson, but I do not remember what it was. I said, 
“Was your son with her when she died?” and he said, “Yes.” We 
did not have any more conversation then. He called at our flat some time 
after that — I cannot say on what day. I said something about Belle’s 
funeral, and he said, “ Oh, she is not going to be buried; she is going 
to be cremated, and I am going to* have the ashes sent over.” 

After you heard from Mr. Crippen of his wife’s death did you ever 
go up to the house at Hilldrop Crescent? — ^Yes, I went there along with 
Mrs. Stratton and her nephew. Mrs. Stratton’s nephew knocked at the 
door. We were in a taxi-cab, and Mr. Crippen came down and spoke to 
us there. We asked him what boat Belle left by, and he mentioned 
some name which I do not remember. It was something like '‘La 
Tourenne” or “La Touvee.”i 

Do you remember whether, when you saw him at any other timea, 
he told you anything more about his wife, or have you told us all? — 
think that is all. I have seen Mrs. Crippen in furs; I know I have seen 
her in two sets of furs. She had fox furs. (Shown exhibit 18) — That is a 
fox fur mtiff. I have seen Mrs. Crippen with a muff very similar to that. 
When she wore the muff she also had the fox furs round her neck. (Shown 
exhibit 16) — ^That is like the cape part of the set of fox furs* 

After Mrs. Crippen disappear^ did you see anybody else wiring 
a set exactly like that? — have seen Miss Le Neve. I only saw Miss Le 
Neve wearing such a set on one occasion, I do* not remember when, but 
it was after I hud heard of Belle Elmore’s death. 

Mr. Tobin — There will not be any dispute at all as to Miss Le Neve 
wearing the jewellery and furs that once belonged to Mrs. Crippen. I 
my that in order to save time. 

The Lord Cmm Jubtioih — am much obliged to you, Mr. Tobin. 

Sxaminatioiv mntmued—Jn the summer of 1909 Mrs. Crippen stayed 
with me in my bungalow that I had on the river. When she was isbaying 
with me I saw part of her body when she was dressing or undressing, and 
I noticed a mark on the lower part of her stomach. It was right in the 
middle, and it looked to me to be the mart of an old out. It seemed 
to be a little darker than the rest of the skin. It would be about 
6 inches long, I think. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — saw her navel. I knew Mr. and 
Mrs. Crippen for about eighteen month®. Mr. Crippen came often 
enough to my flat where my husband and I were, and Mrs. CMppen also 
came wilh her husband. My husband and I often enough went to their 


1 ** La Touraine,” probably. — Bn. 
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lious'e in Hilldrop Cresioent. We were on very friendly terms with them, 
and! we liked them both. 

You had many opportunities no doubt of judging Ds:. Crippen^s char- 
aoterifitios as regards his being a kind-hearted man apparently? — ^Yes. 

And did you fo'rm the O'pinion from what you saw of him and heard 
him say and the way he acted, that he was a kind-hearted man appar- 
ently ? — ^Yes. 

You liked him and you liked his wife? — Yea. 

And your husband did, too? — ^Yes. 

Did he seem a good-tempered man always? — ^He seemed so. 

Take the dining party on the Monday, 3 1st January. It was a 
happy party as you have told us — a pleasant party? — ^Yes. 

Everything seemed natural about it — everybody talked naturally? — 

Ye®. 

You did not notice any indication of Dr. Crippen ’s manner being 
different from usual ? — I did not notice anything — have not noticed it. 

You never thought so at the time? — I have not noticed it. 

It struck you, did it not, that Dr. CSrippen’s manner was just the same 
as uisual at that dinner party? — ^Yes. 

Happy, talking, and all that kind of thing? — ^Yes. During that 
evening my husband, who had been unwell and in the doctor’s hands, had 
o^asion to go to the lavatory after dinner. He went out of the room by 
himself. Next day, about noon, Dr. Crippen came to my flat by himself. 

Was his manner then just the same asi it had been during the eighteen 
months that you had known him? — Yes. 

You did not think it was at all odd that Dr. Crippen should call on 
you to ask after your husband^^ who had been in the doctor’s handsi? — ^No. 

You thought it was quite a natural thing for the doctor to do? — ^Yes, 

And when he came and asked after your husband on the neact day at 
noon, the 1st February, did his manner seem just the same a.s it had 
always been? — -Yes, it did to me. 

No sign of anxiety or fright or agitation? — ^No. I have not noticed 

anything. 

You did not notice anything of that kind? — ^No. 

About a week later he came to youi* flat, did he not, and you said to 
him, “You’re a nice one; why did you not tell me that your wife was 
going off to America ”? — ^Yea. 

He came to your flat on several occasions between the dinner party 
on 31et January and tlie Easter time? — ^Yes. 

On none of those occasion® did you ever notice any sign of his being 
agitated, upset, or frightened? — No. 

From the fact that he came to your flat on several ocoasions between 
the dinner party and the Easter time he never showed, I suppose, any 
desire to avoid you or your husband? — ^It did not look like it. 

In fact, you your^f rather pressed him a little to go to the ball on 
SOtih February, did you not? — ^I asked him if he would go— I think I said, 
Are you going? ” and then I said, “ If you want to go, the tickets are 
half a guinea e^.” 

That was a place where he knew it would be quite likdy that Miss 
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Le Neve, if aihe went with, him, would meet a great many of Mrs. Crippen’a 
friends, because it was the Guild ball? — ^Yes. 

And that piece of jewellery which the jury have eecn was worn quite 
openly, I suppose, upon the bodice of her dress? — ^Yes. 

Did his manner at the ball seem just the same as usual? — ^To me it 
was the same. I never saw Mrs. Crip^n. doing her hair at my bungalow. 
She told me that she dyed her hair, that she used some stuff to bleach it 
a little, to make it lighter. I would say tliat her hair when she dyed 
it was fair. 

Auburn? — Yes, it might be auburn, a kind of gold coloured. Her 
own natural hair was darker. 

Was her own hair dark brown?— 1 cannot say about it being dark 
brown ; I know it was darker. She was very pnrtioulnr about dressing 
up her hair. I have noticed when her hair was a little untidy from taking 
her hat off that it was darker at the roots. 

Looking at the idiotograph, apparently she did not we«ur a fringe? — 
She wore her hair thrown over like this (indioatiiig). It is like when 
a lady brushes her hair down jind thou you tlirow it over, you see, and 
leave it with a puff — ^you sco. 

By the Lord Cuikv JosTtoa — 1 had scon Miss Ijo Novo in the office 
before the ball. I might have hottrd her name before the Im<U. 1 always 
called her the typist, and when I siaw her at tl>c ball I rocognised her 
os the typist. When 1 saw the scar on Mrs. Crippen’s body she wu 
wearing a dressing-gown or something like that. I had never seen this 
maj'k ^fore, and when I aaw it I did not sjwak to her about it. It 
caught my eye ns being what might bo called a siibstiinlial mark of some- 
thing like G inches long, like a long cut. I wvid to her, Oh Belle, 
does that sometimes hurt you?" and she put her two hands to it, and 
said " No." 

Mrs. Lovibb Butthbon, examined by Mr. ‘I'uavmbs Uuui’Hbhvb — 1 live at 
38 Plaistow Koad, Brixtoa Hill. I knew Mr. and Mrs. Crippem (or 
about fffteon montha I should think. I am a member of the oommittee 
of the Musio Ball Ladies* Guild. I attended a meeting of the eomanttae 
on Wednesday, 36th January. Mrs. Orippen was preeent and seemed 
to be in her perfect health and spirits. 1 attended the dinner and ball 
of the Musio Hall Benevolent Fund on 20th February. I saw Mr. (hippen 
there along with Mies Le Neve, his t 3 q>ist. 1 knew her aa his ty^ieb. 
She was wearing a hrom'h similar to exhibit 11. 

Mr. ToBm — I do' not dispute that it was Mns. Crippen*s brooch thait 
she was wearing. 

Examimtion emUimutd — ^In the course of the evening I spoke to Mr. 
Orippen and asked if he had heard from hie wife lately, and wen 1 aeked 
for her addreee. 

By the Lord Cam Jvtmas — ^When I asked if he had heard from hie 
wife lately, he said, " Oh yes," tuad then when I asked for her-addrsM 
he said she WM right up in the wilds of the mountains of California. 

Smminatim eonUmud — I then said to him, " When you get to hear 
of her will you let us know? *’ and he said, " Tee, when me hM a. settled 
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address I Trill let you know/* Some time afterwards he gave me the 
address of his son. (Shown exhibit 60) — identify that as a page from 
TJie Era of 26th Mar<m, and 1 see an advertisement there in the column 
under the heading of Deaths,** the advertisement being — '' Elmore, 
March 23rd. In California, U.S.A., Miss' Belle Elmore (Mrs. H. H. 
Crippen).** After seeing that — about 30th March — I went to Mr, 
Crippen*s office along with Mrs. Martmetti. We offered him our sympathy, 
and asked him if he would kindly give us the address where his wife dieL 
He told us it was quite unnecessary as she was now dead; none of her 
friends in America knew of the Ladies* Guild, and so he thought it was 
quite unnecessary to give us the address. We then said we were very 
anxious to send some little token if he would let us know where she was 
to be buried. He said that was also unnecessary, as they thought of 
having her crenoated, and the ashes would be brought here, and we could 
have a little ceremony hei^. Mrs. Martinetti then spoke to him for a 
few minutes, and I again asked him for the address. He said, “ I will 
give you the address of my son,** and he wrote it in pencil and gave it 
to me. (Shown exhibit 37) — That is what he gave me, and it bears 
" H. 0. Crippen, 1427 N. Hoover Street, Rural Delivery, Los Angelos, 
California.** I wrote a letter and a postcard to that address. On 
24th May, during my absence from the Guild, Miss May received a letter. 
While we were talking to Mr. Crippen on SOth March he told us that his 
son was present when Mrs. Crippen died. We asked that particularly. 
I saw Mr. Crippen again on Wednesday, 18th May, I think it was, in a 
shop in Tottenham Court Road. Miss Le Neve was with him. When 
die saw us she left him, and went out of the shop. I went over and 
asked him if he had heard anything more about his wife*s funeral, and 
he said, Yes, it is all over, and I have her ashes at home.** 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roomb — siaw Dr. Crippen and Mrs. Crippen 
together about eight timesi. 

Would you agree that Dr. Crippen seemed always a good-tempered, 
kind-hearted man? — ^Yes, he always eeemed so. 

Mrs. Teresa Hunn, examined by Mr. Muir — I am known as Teseie.** 
I am the isister of Belle Elmore ; she was older than me. Her maiden name 
was Cora Mackamotzki, and at home she was known as Cora. The 
first time I saw the accused was when he came to my father’s house with 
my sister about 1892 or 1893. My sister showed me a wedding card, 
but the s^cused was not with her when she showed me it. He was with 
her when she spoke to me about his having married her. She introduced 
him to my father and mother asi her husband. 

By the LoBn ChiB'P Justice — I had not seen him hefore. 

Examination corvtinmd — According to the wedding card which was 
flhowQ to me they were married on lat September, 1892. They came soon 
after that to us, and then they left. We were living at Long Island, and 
my sister went to New York, and then to Philadelphia. She came back 
to New York a few months) after her marriage, and stopped at New 
York, and from there she came to our house. At that time I saw a sicar 
on her stomach; it wag not all healed, it was freeh. I saw that scar 
again seven years ago ; it was- healed much better then than it wag 
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jBrst time I saw it. It would be about 4 or 5 inches long and about 
1 inch wide, but I could not quite exactly say. It was more a cream 
colour than the rest of her skin, and paler looking. The outside, near 
the flesh, was paler than the centre of the scar. I remember on 15th 
April of this year my half-sister, Mrs. Mills, getting a let-ter from Dr. 
Crippen. (Shown letter exhibit No. 71) — ^My half -slater brought that 
letter to my home. It is from 39 Hilldrop Crescent, N. London, 
England, and it is written on black-edged paper. It is as followB : — 

My Dear Louise and Robert, — ^I hardly know how to write to you of my 
dreadful loes. The shook to me has been so dreadful that I am hardly able to 
control myself. My poor Cora is gone, and, to make the shock to me more 
dreadful, I did not even see her at the last. A few weeks ago we had news that 
an old relative of mine in California was dying, and, to secure important pro- 
perty for ourselves, it was necessary for one of us to go and put the matter into 
a lawyer’s hands at once. As I was very busy, Cora proposed she should go, 
and as it was necessary for some one to be there at once, she would go straight 
through from here to California without stopping at ah and then return by way 
Off Brooklyn, and she would be able to pay all of you a long visit. Unfortunately, 
on the way my poor Cora caught a severe cold, and not having while travelling 
taken proper care of herSelf, it has settled on her lungs, later to develop into 
pleuro-pneumonia. She wished not to frighten me, so kept writing not to worry 
about her and it was only a slight matter, and the next I heard by cable was 
that she w^ dangerously iU, and two days later after 1 cabled to know should 
I go to her I had the dreadful news that she had passed away. Imagine if you 
can the dreadful shock to me — never more to see my Cora alive nor hear her voice 
again. She is being sent back to me, and X shall soon have what Is left of her 
here. Of course, I am giving up the house; in fact, it drives me mad to be in 
It edone, and I will sell out everything in a few days. 1 do not know what I 
shall do, but probably find some business to take me travelling for a few months 
until I can recover from the shock a little, but as soon as X have a settled 
address again I will write again to you. As it is so terrible to me to have to write 
this dreadful news, will you please tell all the others of our loss. Love to 
all. Write soon again, and give you my address probably next in France. 

From Doctor. 

The envelope is pcMstmarked ‘^London, W.C., 10.30 a.in., 7th April, 
10,*’ and it is ^dressed to Mrs. Eobert Mills, c/o Mr. F. Maolcamotzki, 
Green Street, W'est Avenue, Brooklyn, New York.^' Mr. Mackamotzki 
Is my stepfather. I did no-t see that letter at my father's house befooce 
my sister bro-ught it to my home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — I am a full sister of Belle Elmore. 
My father's name was Mackamotzki. 

By the Ijobu Csam Justice — ^M y mother was twice married. 

Cro^^emrmnation Maokamotzki was my sister'e maiden 

name. My father was a Pole. 

By the Lord CHiBir Justiob — ^T he seco-nd time I saw the scar it was 
more healed than the first time. I cannot exactly say whether it was 
a scar resulting from an operation or not, but I know it was a scar. 

Bruqb Miller, examined by Mr. Mum — am a real estate agent, and 
live at East Chicago, Indiana, U.S.A, I was formerly engage in the 
music hall profession, and I came to England to follow that profession. 
While I was in England I made the acquaintance of Belle Elmore. I first 
melt her some time in the month of December, 1899. I saw her for the 
last time about the first part of April in 1904. I saw her then at 37 
Store Street, London. I am living in East Chicago now with my wife 
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and cliild, and iave been there for the past four years. I was travelling 
when I first went tbere, but I have been with my wife ever since. 

Has there been any proposition at all that Belle Elmore should come 
out to you? — Never, I never heard of such a thing. 

By the liORD Chibp Justice — never saw B^e Elmore again after 
April, 1904, but I have had communication with her. She would write 
to me about three or four times a year perhaps — ^always on Christmas, 
New Tear, and my birthday. She wrote me good wishes and that sort 
of thing. 

Cross-eixamined by Mr. Tobin — have been a real estate agent since 
December, 1906. I b^ame an estate agent because I was tired of the show 
business, and I saw a chance of making a little more money. I was not 
a failure on the music hall stage. I first met Mrs. Crippen at a house 
in Torrington Square, Imdon, in December, 1899. Her husband was 
in America at that time, so far as I understood. I do not know how 
long it was after I was first introduced to Mrs. Crippen that her husband, 
Dr. Crippen, came back from America; it would be some time during the 
spring, about the time of the opening of the Paris Exposition. I visited 
Mrs. Crippen very often at the house where she was living during her 
husband^ s absence. I think her house was in a street called Guildford 
Street, but I could not say for certain. I could not say how much of the 
house she had, becauBfe I was only in the one front room. I would visit 
her two or three times a week sometimes, and then sometimes I would not 
see her for a week or two weeks or about three weeks. I visited her 
sometimes in the afternoons and sometimes in the evenings. When I first 
met her I was on my way to Paris for the Paris Exposition. I was in 
Paris for about eight or twelve weeks, and I was there about the time Dr. 
Crippen came back from America. 

During a period of four or five months when Dr. Crippen was in 
Ammca, were you engaged in London on the music hall stage? — was not 
playing on the stage at that time. 

Were you earning money? — ^No. I was in a sort of partnership with 
a friend of mine, and he was furnishing the money for the attraotions 
at that time, and had arranged for the Paris Exposition and some Paris 
people— I do not know who they were, they were French people — ^who were 
managing the attractions at the other end; it was a sort of partnership 
affe-ir. While I was in Paris I wrote to Mrs. Crippen, but not very 
frequently — often enough to be sociable, to be friends. I was not 
writing her on business ; I was writing her in friendship. 

Were you writing to her as a lover? — ^No. 

Were you fond of her? — Yes. 

Did you ever tell her that you loved her?— Well, I do not know that 
I ever put it in that way. 

Did you indicate to her that you did love her? — She always* under- 
stood it that way, I suppose. 

Then you did love her, I presume ? — I do not mean to say that. I 
did not exactly love her; I thought a great deal of her as far m friendship 
was ooncemed. She was a married lady, and we will lefc it end at that. 
It was a platonic friendship. 

I ratner gathered from the answers you gave me that you oommuni- 
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Dated to lier in moci& way that you did love hear ? — A little present once in a 
while or something of that kind. 

Do you know the difference between friendship and love? — ^Yes. 

■Were you moare than a friend? — could not be more than a friend. 
She was a married lady and I was a married man. 

Were you more than a friend, sir? — I could not be more than a 
friend — I was not. 

By the Loed Chtbip Justice — ^Answer the question whether you were or 
were not? — was not more than a friend. 

Were there iny improper relations between you and her? — No. 

Cros8-^xammati<m continued — ^Did you ever write love letters to her? 
— have written to her very nice letteirs perhaps. 

You know what a love letter is. Did you ever write a love letter 
to her? — ^Well, I do not remember that I ever put it just in that way. I 
often wrote to her very friendly letters \ I might say they were affectionate 
letters. 

Then you wrote affectionate letters to her. Did you write love letters 
to her? — Affectionate letters. 

Ending “ Love and kisses to Blown Eyes have done so. 

Now, sir, do you think those are pro^r letters to write to a maiTied 
woman? — ^Under the circumstances, yes. 

What circumstances? — ^Because Dr. Crippen always knew all about 
it. I could not say whether it was from France that I wrote those letters, 
as it is a long time ago. 

You told the jury that the introduction was in December, 1899, and 
that Dr. Crippen returaed from America about May, 1900? — ^Yes. 

During that period you were part of the time in London and about 
twelve weeks in Paris? — ^Yes. 

I understand you wrote letters to her of this kind when you were 
away? — ^Yes, about that time. 

Why did you say then, her husband being in America, that he knew 
all about it? — did not say when he knew about it. He knew about it 
when he came hack. 

You do not suggest he knew about it at the time you were writing 
them? — That I do not know. When he came back from America he 
knew all about it. 

Do you agree now that those letters were most improper letters to 
write to a married woman during her husband’s absence? — ^1 do not think 
they were, under the circumstances. 

Were you her lover, sir? — was not. 

Have you been to any house in London with her for the purpose of 
illicit relationship? — I have not. 

Bloomsbury Street? — No place. 

Have you ever kissed her? — I have. 

Never done anything more than kiss her? — ^That is all. 

Why did you eto;p at that? — Because I always treated her as a gentle- 
man, and never went any further, I last wrote to Mrs. Crippen some 
time ^ter Easter Sunday" of the present year, 1 addressed my letter to 
39 Hilldrop Crefioent. I did not get any answer. I also wrote to her 
about 6th January of this year. 
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Was that m. affectionate letter? — do not remember. I think it 
was very short, because I had not heard from her previous to that — only 
just a card, I cannot be positive about that, it being quite a while ago. 

I was writing letters to her during the year 1909. 

Were those affectionate letters — ‘‘ tove and kisses to Brown Eyes,’' 
and that kind of thing? — ^They may have been. Sometimes I wrote to 
her that way, and sometimes I did not. 

You are still very fond of her? — I should be if she were here. We 
-have always been friends, and I should not stop now. She wrote letters 
back to me. 

Were her letters couched in the same kind of terms as your letters 
to her? — ^Perhaps not quite so endearing. 

But still they were sufficiently endearing? — ^They were friendly; they 
were generally very short, and they were letters that my wife has read. 
They did not contain endearing terms somewhat similar to those that I 
used when writing to her. 

Never? — ^Never. 

Did she encourage your attentions? — My attentions were not of the 
kind you are perhaps speaking of. 

I call it attentions when you write '' Love and kisses to Brown 
Eyes.” Did she discourage those expressions in your letters? — She did 
not, because they were not expressed as you want to- interpret them. 

Did she ever write back saying that she did not like such expressions? 
— She never did; she did not say anything about it in her letters. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muir — ^How was it you came first to make Belle 
Elmore’s acquaintance? — ^In December, 1899, a friend of naine — a music 
teacher — and I were occupying apartments in Torrington Square. Belle 
Elmore was dining with my friend one evening, and ho introduced me to 
her. I merely shook hands with her and went away. I visited her at 
3T Store Street, and later on in Guildford Street during the time her 
husband was in London. I gave her several of my phot^raphs. One 
of the photographs now shown to me was set on a piano in her husband’s 
house. I do not know where tlie other photograph that is now 
shown to me was hanging. There were other two large photographs, which 
-were hanging in her parlour at the time when I left and while her husband 
was in London. 

Were your relations with her, whatever they 3fnay have been, intended 
to be kept secret from her husband? — Not at all. 

Were they in any way improper relations? — ^No, sir. 

By the Lord Chdbp Justice — I must put a question to you because 
we are dealing with a woman who i® supposed to be dead. I wish to ask 
you definitely this : were there any improper relatione between you and 
Mrs. CJrippen? — ^There never were. 

You were an affectionate friend, I understand? — ^Yes, I was. 

How often did you see her husband and herself during the four years 
from May, 1900, up till April, 1904? — never met her husband. During 
the past two years I do not think 1 saw her more than perhaps six times. 

What I do not quite understand is this, why did you say to Mr. 
Tobin that her husband knew that you were going there if you never saw 
hitnf — ^Por the simple reason that I always went there when I felt like 
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going to call on her ; I never thought anything about it. I never tried 
to avoid Dr. Crippon in any manner, shape, or form, and theore were 
several occasions that I had reason to believe Dr. Crippen was in th© 
house. In fact, I would always have been glad at any time to meet him 
when I should happen to call at the house. I cannot remember exactly 
when I gave Belle Elmore those photographs that have been shown to 
mo, but I think it was during the last year of our acquaintance. Th© 
larger photographs were given to her just a short time before I went to 
America. I went to America about the 21st of April, 1904. From 1901 
to 1903 I was living in Clapham with some friends. 

Mr. Muiii — ^This gentleman has come over from America specially to 
give evidence, leaving his business and hi© family. Can he go back 
nowT 

The Ijord Ceubp Justice — ^If Mr. Tobin has no objection. 

Mr. Tobik — ^No, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Then he can go. 


Melikda Mat, examined by Mr. Inqlebt Oddis — am the secretary 
of the Music Hall Ladies' Guild, and I live at 5 White Gardens, Clapham 
Eoad. I knew Mrs. Crippen; she was the treasurer of the Guild for 
about two years, and she attended every Wednesday afternoon. 1 last 
saw her alive at the meeting on Wednesday, 26th January, She was then 
in her usual health. As regards her spirits, she was quite bright, and 
she was in her usual spirits when I saw her. I have known the prisoner 
for over two years. I visited at their house, 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
There was a meeting of the Guild held on Wednesday, 2nd Februaiy, 
which I expected Mrs. Cripjjen to attend, but she did not come. Miss 
Le Neve came to the door at ten minutes to one with a pass book, a 
paying-in book, a cheque hook, a letter to myself, and a letter to the 
committee. Exhibit 33 is the letter addressed to me that was brought 
by Miss Le Neve. It is as follows: — 

39 Hilldrop Orescent, February 2nd. 


Dear Miss May, ^ 

Illness of a near relative has called me to America on only a few hours notice, 
so I must ask you to bring my resignation as treasurer before the meeting to-oay, 
so that a now treasurer can be elected at once.' You will appreciate my na^e 
when I toll you that I have not been to bed all night packing, and getting ready 
to go. I shall hope to see you again a few months later, but ca^ot spare a 
moment to call on you before I go. I wish you everything nice till I return to 
Loudon ag 4 dn. Now, good-bye, with love hastily, „ „ „ 

Yours, Belle Elmoee, p.p. H. H. G. 


I knew Mrs, Crippen’s writing, but I could not say in whose anting 
that letter is in. Exhibit 34 is the letter that was addressed to the 
ooznmittee of the Guild. It is as follows ; — 

SO Hilldrop Cresoent, London, H. 


To the Committee of the Music HaU Ladies’ Guild. 

Dear Friends, —Please forgive me a hasty letter Md any inwnvenience I may 
cause you, but I have just had news of the illnees of a nwr relative 
“tew notice I am obliged to go to America. Under the cncumstoces 
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1 cannot return for several months, and therefore beg you to accept this ae a 
formal letter resigning from this date my hon. treasurership of the M.H.L.G. I 
am enclosing the cheque book and deposit book for the immediate use of my 
successor, and to save any delay I beg to suggest that you vote to suspend the 
usual rules of election and elect to-day a new honorary treasurer. I hope some 
months later to be with you again, and in meantime wish the Guild every success 
and ask my good frienc^ and pals to accept my sincere and loving wishes for 
their own personal welfare. 

Believe me, your faithfully. Belle Elmobe. 


That letter is not in Mrs. Crippen^s handwriting. A frei^ treasurer 
for the Guild was elected that afternoon. I remember speaking to Dr. 
Crippen about, ITth February regarding his wife’s subscription. I spoke 
to him in the corridor at Albion House. 1 told him that Miss 
Elmore’s subscription became due on 17th February, and 1 asked bdm 
to let me have her address so that I could write to her. He said that 


she was away up in the hills in California — bright up in the mountainsi — 
and that if I would hand him the letter he would forward it to her, and 
no doubt she would authorise him to pay the guinea- I wrote a letter 
and left it in his office, so that he could redirect it to her. I saw Dr. 
Crippen several times during the following month of March. I remember 
seeing him on Wednesday, 23rd March, when he told me that Mrs. Crippen 
was m — very ill indeed — and he was waiting for worse news. 

I have seen Mrs. Crippen wearing jewellery. (Shown eikhilrits 10, 
11, and 12)— These pieces of jewellery are exactly like those I have, seen 
her wear often. (Shown marquise ring, exhibit 22) — ^There was one 
very often on her hand exactly like this. (Shown pair of earrings, 
exhibit 23) — She had a pair exactly^ like this. (Shown diamond broodh, 
exhibit 26)— I have seen one like this often on her bodice. (Shown rings, 
exhibits 26 A to F ) — 1 recognise one of these rings, which has a grtOTO 
out. I remember on 10th March we were selling programmes in aid 
of the St. Saviour’s Hospital Charity, and she told me tkat iffie had lost 
a stone out of her ring. (Shown gold watch, exhibit 35, and brooch, 
exhibit 36 ) — I recognise these also. (Shown exhibits 13, 16, and 20)— 
I have seen Mrs. Crippen wear furs exactly like these. The size of gloves 
that she wore was 6f . 

Crose-examined by Mr. HuiraiLT JuNxma — The handwriting of the two 
letters which have been shown to me is not in the least like that of Mrs. 
Crippen, (Shown exhibits 44, 46, and 46, being jars containing hair) — 
I was shown those jars by Sergeant Mitchell, who asked me if I Sgoteiw 
whose hair was in the jars, was it like Miss Elmore’s, and I said, ** Ho.” 
Two were darker than her hair as I knew her, and one was rather like it. 

Two had not the slightest resemblance? — ^Two of them, I said, I 
did not recognise, beeanse they were darker than hers^ but the o&«r 
on© was rather like it — ^the fair one. I had been told that they 
from HiUdrop Crescent. 


Ee-examined by Mr. Mura — was shown thee© jars by Sea^eapt 
Mitchell and another gentleman. I 'do not remember the date, I 
think it was the Thursday previous to Mr. Mitchell going to Azaerii%,^' ,< 

' . Mrs. Emjlt Jacksok, examined by Mr. Muib — I am the wife of 

In 1908 1 was living at 80 Constantine Boed, Eampe^^l^B^ 
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young 'woman called Ethel Le Neve came to stay with me as a lodger in 
September of that year, and she stayed on to March, 1909. During 
that period she slept every night at home. She then went away, and 
came back to my house in August, 1909. She finally left me on 12th 
March of this year. On some occasions in February she slept away from 
home; she stayed away one night, and then she would sleep at home, 
and then she would stay away two nights, and then die finally slept away 
from home altogether. I oanno-t exactly say when she began to sleep 
away altogether. 

Did Ae ever sleep out at night before the time you are -speaking of 
in February of this year? — Occasionally at her sister’s — so she told me. 
In January or February — the early part of February, as far as' I can 
remember — noticed that she was wearing jewelleiy that she had. not 
been wearing before. (Shown ring with four diamonds and ruby, exhibit 
10) — I saw her wearing a ring exactly like that. (Shown brooch, exhibit 
11; — I saw her wearing a brooch like that, a sort of star brooch, but I 
do not know whether it was the same. I saw her wearing a watch. 
(Shown watch, exhibit 26) — do not think I have seen that one before. 
The watch she was wearing was a gold one — chased I think. I saw her 
wear on the wedding-ring finger a plain gold band, like a gentleman’s 
plain ring; I should not call it a wedding ring. (Shown brown fur coat, 
exhibit 69) — ^Miss Le Neve gave me that coat early in Februa^. Exhibit 
70 is a list of the clothes that she gave me. It begins with the short, 
brown fur coat which I have just spoken to, and ■then the list contains the 
following articles, 1 black feather boa; a long cream coat; a long brown 
coat; a long black coat; a black voile blouse and skirt; a ^ey and black 
striped coat and skirt; mole coat and skirt; black facings; a yellow 
underskirt; black underskirt- black skirt length, accordi<m pleated; 
heliotrope costume length; white lace blouse; blue and white silk and 
lace blouse; two back hair combs; heart-shaped locket, blue stones; a 
lizard brooch, green and white sitones; 'three new nightgowns; 'two brown 
hats; two old black blouses; four pairs of brown stockings; two pairs of 
blue, one pair of blade, one pair of black and white, -on© pair of pink, 
one pair of white, and one pair of pink shoes. She gave me all those 
articles at different times during February and March. Before that she 
had only given m-e a few odd things of her own — ^nothing much to speak 
of. I remember -on one occasion when Miss Le Neve and Dr. Crippen 
brought in a cab some things in a dress basket. I visited Miss Le Neve 
at Hilldrop Crescent once before -she finally left me o-n 12th March, and 
twice after that date. Miss L© Neve was there by herself the first time; 
Miss Le Neve and the French maid were there the .second time; and Miss 
Le Neve, Dr. Crippen, and -the French maid were there on the third 
oocarion. I cannot remember when I saw her for the last time, but it 
wae the night before Mr. Dew paid his first visit to Hilldrop Crescent. 

Croes-eKamined by Mr. Roomb— I was very friendly with Miss Le 
Neve. Before she finally left my house on 12th March she lived away 
from the house from time to time. , .r, , 

By the Lonn Chibw Justioe— After the middle of February, or after 
early in February?— After early in February she elept away from my 
house. 
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CroBS-exammcctiorif continued — have seen Dr. Crippen a good many 
times. 

Do you agree that he was a good-tempered and kind-hearted man! — He 
always gave me that impression. 

I think you said! at the Police Court that you thought he was one of 
the nicest men you ever met? — did. 

Fredbeiok Pedgmft, examined by Mr. Inglebt Odbib — I am the 
manager of The Era Newspaper Company. In consequence of a letter 
which came to the office on 24th March of this year we insierted an 
advertisement in the ooloimn of The Era headed " Deaths.'^ That letter 
has been destroyed, I produce a page of our newspaper of 26th March 
containing the advertisement. Along with the letter there was a postal 
order for 10s. Our charge for inserting the advertisement was la. 6d., 
and we returned the balance of 8,s. 6d. to Dr. Crippen, which he acknow- 
ledged by the letter, exhibit 51. 

The Lord Chief Justice — -After that I think we may take it that 
the advertisement was inserted on Dr. Crippen's behalf. 

Mr. Tobin — Certainly, my lord. 

Ernest William Stuart, examined by Mr. Travhrs Humphbbts — 
am manager to Messrs. Attenboroughs, pawnbrokers, 142 Oxford 
Street- (Shown marquise diamond ring, exhibit 22, and pair 
of diamond earrings, exhibit 33) — ^These arbicles of jewellery were 
brought to me on 2nd February, last year, by a person whom I 
believe to be the prisoner. He a^ed me for a loan upon the artiolea, 
and I agreed to lend £80 on them. He then, in my presence, signed the 
contract note (exhibit 24), H. H. Crippen, 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
On 9th February the same man came back again ^d brought the diamond 
brooch (exhibit 25) and six diamond rings (exhibit 26). I advanced £116 
upon those articles, and he signed the contract note (exhibit 27), H. H. 
Crippen, in my presence. I do not remember whether I paid the money 
in notes or gold, but we generally pay in notes. We do not pay by 
cheque unles® it is specially asked for. Our bankers are the Loudon 
County and Westminster Bank, the Oxford Street branch. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Huntlt Jenkins — I did not know Dr. Crippen 
before these transactioiiB, but I have heard that he was quite well known 
at our shop. 

He wnsi known both by name and by address? — ^Yes, I think so. He 
has not had articles of jewellery pawned at our place in the paat, but he 
has had articles repaired. He may have pawned things on other occasions, 
but I personally do not know about it. When the police came to our 
shop there wa® no difficulty in giving Dr. Crippen^s name ^d addr^. 

By the Lord Geubf Justice — I ^ould think that the diamond ring and 
the pair of earrings might be worth £100. ^ The articles on whidi we 

advanced the £116 would be worth about £130 in the ordinary way. 

Charles John Williams, clerk in the Bank of England, produced 
exhibit 62, Bank of England note, No. 62688, issued to the London 
Oounty and Westminster Bank on 4th February, 1910. On the back of 
the note there is the name M. L. Ournow/^ 



Evidence for Prosecution. 

Frederick Hayles 

Fbbdbrioe Hatlbs, cafihieiT art tihe Bemersr Street Brandi of the 
London Coointy and Westminster Bank, identified the Bank of England 
note, No. 52688, as having been issued by his bank to Messrs. Atten- 
boroughs on 9th February, 1910. 

Mabion Louisa Curnow, examined by Mr. Muir — am manageress 
to '' Munyon's Remedies,'’ who have an office at Albion House, Oxford 
Street. For some time before November, 1909, Dr. Crippen was manager, 
and afterwards, between November, 1909, and 31st January, 1910, he 
was agent on winmission. ^ His salary ceased in November, and he wa® 
afterwards paid! commission. On 1st February, when I became 
manageress, his connection with Munyon's ceased. I knew Mrs. Crippen 
slightly; when she came into the office I generally spoke to her, I 
first heard of her being away from London about the end of February, I 
asked Dr, Crippen if uSie was away, and he .said, Yes, she ha® gone for 
a trip to America.” He did not give me any reason for her going, I 
first heard it said at Easter tirne^ that she was dead. I asked Dr, 
Crippen if he had enjoyed his holiday — ^he had been away during the 
Eastertide — and he said, A® well as ne could under the circumstances.” 
I asked him if it wast true that Mrs, Crippen was dead, and he bowed his 
head, Ethel Le Neve was employed with the Yale Tooth Specialists, in 
tho same building. I do not know w^hore she was at Easter time. (Shown 
Bank of England note, exhibit 52 ) — I got that note changed for Dr. 
Crippen on 9th Pebruaiy. In tho beginning of March I put two envelopes 
in my safe for Dr. Crippen, One of them had Dr, Crippen ” on it, 
and the other one had '‘Dr. Crippen, personal.” He asked me if I 
would mind it for him. On 8th July Dr, Crippen asked me if any one 
knew I had anything of hi® in the safe, and I said no. He then said, 
"If any one should ask you, know nothing,” or "say nothing” — am 
not sure which — ** and if anything happens to me please give what you 
have there to Mis® I.i© Neve,” and I answered " All right.” This would 
be about half-past four in tlio afternoon. The envelopes were opened 
by me on Monday, 11th July. In one of the envelopes I found nine 
deposit note® with the Charing Cross Bank for £600, and I also found 
some insurance receipts. Four of these are receipts from " Mies 
Belle Elmore,” amounting to £300 on various dates from September, 
1906, to March, 1909, and three are for £10, £250, and £10, in the 
names of "Miss B. Elmore” and "H. H. Cripijen.” In the second 
envelope I found some jewellery, which I recoj^ise a® the watch and 
brooch (exhibits 36 and 36), At our meeting on 9th July Dr. Crippen 
asked me to let him know what he owed me, and he settled up with me. 
Roughly, he was owing me about £5 for some advertisfements that I put 
in for him during the week. (Shown exhibit 61) — ^Tliat is a cheque on 
the Charing CrosB Bank for £37, bearing the signatures of Crippm and 
Elmore, and dated 9th July. Dr. Crippen filled that cheque in in my 
presence. It already had Belle Elmore's signature upon it. He asked 
me to cash the cheque for him, and he showed me the pas® book to stow 
that there was £3? and some few shilling® at the bank. I cashed the 
cheque for him. 

The Losu> ChnsiB* JusTioa — ^I» Miss Elmore’s signature believed to be 
her genuine signature or notf 
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Hawley Harvey Crippen. 

MaHon L. Cuvnow 


Mr. Miro — ^Yes, as far a® we know. 

BxtMmnatioru continued — ^Munyon’s do not make any of their reniedi 
in this country, nor do they purchase any drugs in this country- ^ 
their remedies are imported ready from America. On 19th January 
this year I was -simply working with Dr. Crippen, looking after Munyor 
books. I do not know anything about the purchase of hyoscin on 
January. 

Was any cash paid out from Munyon’s or any entry made in Munyor 
books of such a purchase? — ^No. (Shown lettersi, exhibits 33, 34: j, 

71) — recognise the handwriting there as that of Dr. Crippen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — ^The handwriting is not in any wi 
disguised. One of the letters is signed Belle Elmore, per H- H. 
have known Dr. Crippen for about twelve years. When I first met In 
he was general manager at Munyon’s* I was also employed there at. ti 
same time. I have known him regularly ever since, and have bet^n 
contact with him endless times. 

Have you always formed the opinion that he was a kind-hearted tii 
amiable man?— Oh, yes-. 

He was in the habit, was he not, of compo-xmding medicines that lu 
to go by post? — ^Yesi, as far as I know. 

He compounded scores -of special prescriptions? — ^Tes. 

You do not yourself Imow whether, for those special prescription 
he had had not to buy drugs from chemists? — ^No, I do not know abo' 
that. 

By the Lord- Chibdp Justioe — ^That waa for something other 
Munyon'a? — 1 had nothing to do with that; that was hi® own priva 
busineiss. 


Cro8s-examinatio7v contifmed — ^Apart from his duties as manager 
Munyon's, he to my knowledge made up prescriptions for patients. I 
had a room of his own at Albion House; it would be what one might ca 
his own private room, and he was generally in that room alone. I < 
not know what he kept, or what he had in that room- I do not Hut 
there was a cupboard theare, but I am not certain. I am not aware tbi 
he ever had any general practice as a medical man. I knew that 1 
was a fipecialiet for the eye, throat, and nose. I am aware tliat aftyi* 1 
ceased to be agent for Munyon’s on 1st February of this year he continue 
to compound prescriptions as he had done before for patients, but I t 
not know whether or not he had to buy drugs for that purpose. Aft 
he ceased to be agent for Mimyon^s on Ist Februaiy he still can^s 1 
Albion House in connection with the tooth specialist business; he nat 
to come in almost every morning and see me. The room in whiofa \ 
carried on the tooth specialist businesis in Albion House was on the mn 
floor as Munyon’s, but quite distinct. Dr. Crippen ceased to be managi 
in November, 1909, and acted as agent on commission from then until li 
Pebruaay, 1910. During those three months from November to Januiur; 
I was still working with Dr. Crippen. I had practically no definit 
position— we used to work together really. I became managerestt c 
1st February. After that Dr. Crippen used to oome and see mo vei 
often in the mornings. 



Hawley Harvey Crippen. 

Kapion L. Curnow 

Mr. Mxrm — ^Yes, as far ajs we know. 

Exam^fUixtioTu contwued — ^Munyon’s do not mako any of their remedies 
in this oo-imtry, nor do they purchase any dnigis in this ooxmtry. All 
their remedies are imported ready from America. On 19th January of 
this year I was simply working with Dr. Crippen, looking after Munyon’s 
books. I do not know anything about the purchase of hyoscin on 19th 
January. 

Was any cash paid out from Munyon's or any entry made in Munyon's 
books of such a purchase ? — No. (Shown letters, exhibits' 33, 34, and 
71) — I recognise the handwriting there as that of Dr, Crippen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — The handwriting is not in any way 
disguised. One of the letters is signed Belle Elmore, per H. H. C.” I 
have known Dr. Crippen for about twelve years. When I first met him 
he was general manager at Munyon’s. I was also employed there at the 
same time, I have known him regularly ever since, and have been in 
contact with him endless times. 

Have you always formed the opinion that he was a kind-hearted and 
amiable man? — Oh, yes. 

He was in the habit, was he not, of compo'unding medicines that had 
to go by post? — ^Tes, as far as I know. 

He compounded scores of special prescriptions? — ^Yes. 

You do- not yourself Imow whether, for those fecial presoriptionB, 
he had 01 * had not to buy drugs from chemists? — ^No, I do not know about 
that. 

By the Loro CaiEiiP JusnoE — ^That was for something other than 
Munyon’s? — had nothing to do with that; that was hi® own private 
business. 

CrosS'exmn/inatiwv contirmed — Apart from his duties as manager for 
Munyon’s, he to* my knowledge mad© up prescriptions for patients. He 
h^ a room of his own at Albion House; it would be what one might call 
his own private room, and he was generally in that room alone. I do 
not know what he kept, or what he had in that room, I do not think 
there was a cupboard there, but I am not certain. I am not aware that 
he ever had any general practice as a medical man. I knew that he 
was a specialist for the eye, throat, and nose. I am aware that after he 
ceased to be agent for Munyon’s on 1st February of this year he continued 
to compound prescription® as he had done before for patients, but I do 
not know whether or not he had to* buy drugs for that purpose. After 
he ceased to bo agent for Munyon’s on 1st February li© still cam© to 
Albion House in connection with the tooth specialist business; he used 
to c^e in almost every morning and see me. The room in which he 
carried on the tooth specialist business in Albion House was on the same 
floor as Munyon’s, but quite distinct. Dr. Crippen ceased to be manager 
in November, 1909, and acted as agent on commission from then until 1st 
February, 1910. During those three months from November to January, 
I. wa^ still working with Dr, Ctippen. I had practically no definite 
wition— we used to work together really. I became manageress on 
let February. After that Dr. Crippen used to oome and see me very 
often in the mornings. 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 

Marion L. Cornow 

Are you pretty confident that hie came and eaw you on the morning 
of let February? — cannot remember his not coming. 

During the rest of that week, and the following fortnight, did he coane 
regularly every day? — ^Ye®. 

Did you notice any signs whatever of agitation or terror on his face? — • 
— ^No, I cannot say that I did. 

Were his manner and conversation just the same asi they always had 
been ? — Yes. 

No frightened or hunted look about him? — ^No. 

Nothing that you observed unusual? — ^No. 

Be-exandned — ^Although Dr. Crippen was a specialist for the eye, ear, 
throat, nose, and teeth, he had patients for other thing®. 

As a general practitioner, do you mean? — ^Yes, practically; he could 
give them anything for whatever thedr diseasi© wae. 

Gilbhrt Mbrvin Rtlakch, examined by Mr. Muir — I carry on bueinees 
as a surgeon dentist under my own name at Albion House. I met Dr. 
Crippen for the first time about tho middle of 1907. In 1908 I started 
the business of The Yale Tooth Specialists' at Albion House, and Dr. 
Crippen became my partner. About March of this year I entered into a 
fresh agreement with him. I have not got the agreement here; the police 
have a copy. Dr. Crippen agreed to put £200 into the business, and I 
was to put in my experience, knowledge, and skill. We were each to 
have half profits. I remember seeing Mrs. Crippen about 26th January 
of this year. I heard from Dr. Crippen about 1st or 2nd February 
that she had left. He asked me if I did not notice that he was lonely, 
that his wife was half-way acitoss to America, that she had gone over 
on legal business, to settle up estates on account of his mother’s death, I 
think it was. 

When did you hear it said that Mrs. Crippen was dead? — ^A lady 
came to my place about 24th March, the Thursday before Good Friday, 
with a telegrain. Dr. Crippen was then at Dieppe along with Misd 
Le Neve. He had' told me himself a few days before Easter that Mias 
Le Neve and her aunt were going over with him. When he came back 
I asked him about his wife, and he told me that she was dead, but that 
he did not send me a telegram so as not to spoil my holiday. On 
Saturday, 9th July, I got to- businesei about eleven o’clock, I saw Dr. 
Crippen, but he did not say anything to me at all. I should say that 
I saw him for the last time that day, between twelve and one o’clock. I 
waited till two o’clock for him to oomo back, and then I could not wait 
any longer. I did not see him again tmtil I saw him at Bow Street Police 
Office. (Shown letter exhibit 66) — ^That letter, which is written on my 
own headed paper, reached me on the Monday morning. It is dated Stli 
July, 1910, and it is as follows: — 

Dear Dr, Rylance, 

I now find that in order to escape trouble shall, be obliged to 
absent myself for a time. 1 believe wilh the business as it is now going you 
will run on all right so far as money matters go. Plucknett^s last account you 
will find in my desk. As to rent, you have only to send Godded a Smith 
£10 1^. 6d., as 1 have ah^eady paid them £30 ofi £40 12 b, 6d. (this is in advance 
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Hawley Harvey Crippen. 

Gilbert M* Rylance 

np to Sept. 2^. If you want to give notice you should give six months’^ notice in 
any name on Sept. 25th, 1910. Long knows pretty much all of the business, and 
can take over the book-keeping. There will be several paid bills to enter on my 
file in my desk, the key to which you will find in the upper drawer of the little 
cabinet in Coulthard’s office. I shall write you later on more fully. With 
kind wishes for your success. — ^Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Crippen. 


P»S , — am enclosing Plucknett’s account, which you can attend to for your- 
self personally. 

That letter is in Dr. Crippen’s handwriting. I kept on the business 
in my own name. I seen Chief Inspector Dew at the office on the 
previous day, 8th July. I asked Dr. Crippen who he was, and he said 
that he was a Scotland Yard officer who had come to find out if Mrs. 
Crippen had any estates to pay taxes on. After 1st February I saw 
Dr. Crippen in the company of Miss Le Neve. Mrs. Cnppen’s death 
was announced as having taken place on 23rd March — ^two days before 
Good Friday — ^Egtid about a fortnight or so later he told me that he had 
married Miss Le Neve. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Hxjntlt Jenkins — ^Did you know that Dr. 
Crippen was making up private prescriptions? — ^Yes, I knew he made up 
private prescriptions, but I did not know for whom. 

William Long, examined by Mr. Mum — am a dental mechanic. ^ 1 
haveknovm Dr. Crippen since 1886. I have been in various businesses with 
him. I first knew Ethel L© Neve about 1901 or 1902. At that time 
^© was a typist in the employment of the Drouet Institute. Dr. Crippen 
was looking after that business as the consulting specialist. I have been 
in the same employment as Dr. Crippen ever since, off and on, and, as 
far as I know, Ethel L© Neve has also been in the same employment. Dr. 
Crippen's usual time for coming to the office was about ten or half-past 
ten. On 9tb July he was in the office when I arrived there between 
quarter-past nine and half-past nine. I asked him if there was any 
trouble, and he said, Only a little scandal.*’ He gave no further ex- 
planation. He gave me a list of clothes which he sent me out to buy 
for him. I bought a brovm tweed suit. 

By the Lord Cheek Justecb — ^W ere you to buy them for a man or a 
woman, or what? — ^A boy. 

P/xarmnatiorif confirmed — (Shown exhibit 67) — ^That is the suit that I 
bought, as far as I can say. 1 also bought a brown felt hat, two shirts, 
two collars, a tie, and a pair of boots. These were all for a boy. The 
size of the felt hat was 6|ths. I thought it would be for the same person, 
but I did not know. I took these things to the back room 
of the Yale Tooth Specialists on the third floor — ^room No. 91 — and 
I left them there. liiere was nobody there when I left. The room is 
shut up on Saturday. I saw Ethel L© Neve about eleven o’clock that 
morning. She was wearing a hat, hut I could not describe it. I saw her 
again about half-past eleven. I did not see her any more that day. I 
diould say that I last saw Dr. Crippen that day about on© o’clock. I did 
not know that he was going to leave. (Shown exhibits 68 and 68a) — I 
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Evidence for Prosecution. 


William Lonff 

got that letter on the evening of Saturday, 9th July. It ie on the Rylance 
Dental Specialists’ paper, and is as follows: — 

Dear Mr. Long, — ^Will you do me the very great favour of winding up as 
best you can my household affairs. There is £12 10s. due to my landlord for 
the past quarter’s rent, and there will be also this quarter’s rent, a total due to 
him of £25, in lieu ^ of which he can seize the contents of the house. I cannot 
manage about the girl. She will have to get back to France, but should have 
sufficient saved from hor wages to do this. After the girl leaves, kindly send 
the keys with a note explaining to the landlord; address Messrs. Lown & Sons, 
12 Ashbrook Road, St. John’s Villas, Holloway. Thanking you in anticipation 
of fulfilling my wiiffies, I am, with best wishes for your future success and happi- 
ness, yours faithfully, H. H. Obeppbk. 

I went to 39 HiUdrop Crescent that evening; the key had come in the 
letter. I did not take poseession of any of the things that were there. 
My wife pawned some of ^e things on the Monday afternoon. The police 
came there on the Monday. My wife went round to HiUdrop Crescent 
on the Monday to give the French maid some food, and I went round in 
the evening. I saw my wife pick up a piece of paper, which I identify 
as exhibit 41 — ‘‘ Mackamotzki. Will Belle Elmore communicate with 
H. H. C. or authorities at once. Serious trouble through your absence. 
28 -dollars reward to any one communicating her whereabout to (blank)/^ 
That paper, which is in Dr. Crippen’s handwriting, was found in the 
sitting-room. On the same day, 11th July, I found at Albion House the 
hat which I had seen Miss Le Neve wear. I also found a suit of clolhes 
belonging to Dr. Crippen. 

By the Lord Chot Justice — could not say whether it was the same 
hat that Miss Le Neve had on the Saturday. 

JExami/ruatum contmued — found the French maid in possession of the 
house when I got there. The police sent her back to France. Between 
1st February and that date 1 on two occasions moved some things in a 
van from HiUdrop Crescent to Albion House. Amongst other thin^ there 
was a wooden box. (Shown ermine jacket, exhibit 67, and white fur, 
exhibit 68.) I found these in a wooden box after Dr. Crippen had gone 
away. They were taken possession of by Inspector Dew. About two 
months before Dr. Crippen went away he gave me some of his own clothing, 
and also some theatrical women’s clothing, and feminine vests and 
stocldngs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin* — have known Dr. Crippen since 
about 1896 or 1897, and I have worked with him more or less sinoe. 

Tou, like the other witnesses, remember that he was a kind-hearted 
and amiable man as far as you could* see from his outward manner?— I 
have always found him so. I could not say whether he had any general 
practice during the time I was with him, hut I knew that he used to 
make up special prescriptdons. He would have to buy the drugs for those 
prescriptions. He used to buy bottles, which he kept in a cupboard or 
cabinet in the room that was used as the office after he joined Dr. Rylance. 
During the period up to November, 1909, when he was manager for 
Munyon’s, he used to prescribe for patients, making up drugs and posting 
them off. During that period he would he likely to have bottles, but I 
could not say where he kept them. During the period between November, 
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WlUlam Long 

1909, and Isfc February, 1910, he used similarly to prescribe for patients, 
and he would be likely to have bottles. These bottles were kept in the 
office of the Tale Tooth Specialists, where he used to make up the pre- 
scriptions. 

Take the critical time, which is early in February of this year; used 
he during that time to come daily to his work just the same as usual 1 
Did he ever omit a single day as far as you remember? — ^No. 

Did he come at the regular times? — ^Yes. 

Did he ever show any trace of uneasiness? — No. 

Any worried appearance about him? — No. 

No hunted or worried appearance or anything of that kind — ^nothing 
unusual about his manner? — ^Nothing whatever. 

And diligent in his work as before? — ^Yes. 

No trace of abruptness as if he had got anything on his mind? — Not 
the. slightest. He was just as kind as ever. 

And talking as freely and in the same way as he always did, with- 
out constraint or restraint? — Yes. 

Ee-ezamined — ^Miss Le Neve was the book-keeper in the business that 
Dr. Crippen carried on. 

Edgab Brett, examined by Mr, Travers Humphrets — I am the assistant 
manager of the Charing Gross Bank, 128 Bedford Street, Strand. A current 
account was opened at our bank on 30th September, 1903, in the joint names 
of Belle Elmore and H. H. Crippen, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road. 
They had to sign cheques jointly. Exhibit 60 is a certified copy of the 
account as from September, 1909. The state of the account on 31st 
January, 1910, was £2 7s. 8d. debtor. On the next day, 1st February, 
that was increased to £2 13s. lid., and then on that day there was paid 
in in cash £17 13s. 9d. On 3rd February £40 in cash was paid in, 
and from that time right to the end of the account the account remained 
in credit. On 30th June there was a credit balance of £37 19s. 4d., 
which continued tmtil 11th July. On the 11th July we honoured a 
cheque for £37 drawn on that account, that cheque being the exhibit 
which ha® been produced. There was also a deposit account opened at 
our bank on 15th March, 1906, in the joint names of Belle Elmore and 
H. H. Crippen. £250 was paid in to the credit of that account on that 
date. Exhibit 74 is a certified copy of that deposit account. So far as 
that payment in of £260 in the joint names of Belle Elmore and H. H. 
Crippen is concerned, it could he drawn out by either of those persons, 
but only with the authority of the other person. We woxild require to 
have a notice of withdrawal signed by both persons. On 20th Novembw, 
1906, £60 was put on deposit in the name of Belle Elmore. Other sums 
were put on deposit in the name of Belle Elmore, the last being £16, on 
24th March, 1909, amounting to £330. That, along with the £270 in 
the two names, made £600, which was subject to twelve months notice of 
withdrawal. It bore interest at 7 per cent. We got a notice of with- 
drawal of the whole amount, dated 15th December, 1909, and signed by 
Belle Elmore only. We accepted that, notwithstanding that part of 
fijoeount was in the two names. 
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Edgar Brett 

If the notice had expired ’would you have paid it over "without the 
signature of Dr. Crippen? — Yes, I think so. The notice of withdrawal 
of the whole £600 would expire on 15th December next. Dr. Crippen 
has not attempted to draw out any of that money or to raise any loan. 

Choss -examined by Mr. Tobin — know from my experience that it is 
quite a common practice where husbands and -wives have a joint account 
for the wife to sign blank cheques and the husband to put in the amount 
and sign it himself. When the money was paid into the deposit account 
the hank stamped a piece of paper showing that it wasi payable to either, 
or to the survivor. With a deposit account at 7 per cent, there must 
always be twelve months’ notice of withdrawal. That notice -will do 
if it is signed by either party, and at the end of the twelve months the 
money would be paid by our bank upon the receipt of either. Mrs. 
Crippen gave notice of withdrawal on 15th December. The money could 
not be payable to any one until 15th December, 1910. Mrs. Crippen 
herself sometimes paid money into the joint deposit account. I believe 
Dr. Crippen sometimes came and paid money into the Belle Elmore deposit 
account. There were six payments into the single account and four into 
the joint acco-unt. Four of the payments are signed by Belle Elmore 
alone, and the other two bear H. H. Crippen’ s name. As regards the 7 
per cent, interest payable on both the joint account and the Belle Elmore 
account, Dr. Crippen signed a good many of the receipts for interest. 

That means, I suppose, that he came for the interest and signed the 
receipt? — Yes, the interest on both the accounts was handed to him. 
We had a verbal authority from the wife to do that. All the cheques 
on the current account were signed by both parties. 

The Court- then adjourned. 


Second Day— Wednesday, IPth October, 1910. 

Walter Dew, examined by Mr. Tkav^bs Humphrhts — am chief 
inspector of New Scotland Yard. On 30th June a Mr. Nash came to 
Scotland Yard and made a statement in oorusequence of which I made 
inquiries, between 30th Jime and 8th July, with reference to the dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Cl'ippen. On 8th July I went with Sergeant Mitchell 
to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and was admitted by a French servant.^ After 
a few minutes I saw Miss Le Neve. At that time she was wearing the 
brooch, exhibit 11. I did not see anybody else at HilldTOp Crescent. ^ I 
had a conversation with Miss Le Neve, and then I went with her to Albion 
House, where I saw the prisoner Crippen. Miss Le Neve brought him 
down to see me on the stairs. He was a stranger to me up to that time. 
He was then wearing a rather heavy moustache. H© took me upstairs to 
a room, and then I said to him — I am Chief Inspector Dew, of Scot- 
land Yard, and this is Sergeant Mitchell. Some of your wife’s friends 
have been to us concerning the stories you have told them about her 
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death, with which they are not satisfied. I have made exhaustive in- 
quiries, and I am not satisfied, so I have come to see you to ask if you 
care to offer any explanation/" He said, “ I suppose I had better tell the 
truth."" I said, Yes, I think that would be best."" He said, The 
stories I have told them about her death are untrue. As fax as I know, 
she is still alive."" I said, Any explanation you desire to make shall 
be written down in your own words, and perhaps it would be more con- 
venient if you told me all about yourself."" He expressed his willingness 
to do so, and he then made a statement which Sergeant Mitchell wrote 
down. That statement (exhibit 39) was read over to him and he signed 
it and initialled each page. 

Mr. TaAVjESS Humpheiets read the following statement: — '^Albion 
House, 61 New Oxford Street, 8th July, 1910. Hawley Harvey Crippen 
states: — I am forty-eight years of age. After being questioned by 
Chief Inspector Dew as to the statements made by me that my wife, 
known as Belle Elmore, is dead, I desire to make a voluntary statement 
to clear the whole matter up. 

I was bom at Cold Water, Michigan, U.S.A., in the year 1862, 
my father’s name being Myron Augustus Crippen, a dry goods merchant. 
My mother’s name was Andresse Crippen, nee Skinner. 

My mother is now dead, but my father lives at Los Angeles, Cal. 

I was educated first at Cold Water, Indiana, and California, and 
then attended the University at Michigan until I was about twenty, and 
finished my education at the Hospital College at Cleveland, where I took 
the degree of M.D. 

came over to England in 1883, and attended various hospitals 
to see the operations, and returned to the States, and was assistant for 
three or four months to Dr. Porter, of Detroit. After that I went to 
New York and took a degree in special eye and ear work at the Ophthalmic 
Hospital. This would be in 1885. 

After then I returned to Detroit, where I remained about two years 
as assistant to the same doctor. I then went to San Diego, where I 
practised as an eye and ear specialist for about two years. Before going 
to this place I was married to a lady named Charlotte Bell, of New York, 
and she accompanied me to San Diego. 

We then came to New York. I have had only one child by my first 
wife. He was bom at San Diego about 1887 or 1888, and hi® name 
is Otto Hawley Crippen. He is now married and lives at Los Angeles. 

My first wife died, so far as I can remember, in 1890 or 1891. We 
were living at Salt Lake City, where I was practising as an eye and ear 
specialist. She was buried at Salt Lake in my name. 

“ After this my son went to live with his grandmother, my mother, 
until she died. I then went to New York, and went as an assistant to 'Dr. 
Jeffery, of Brooklyn, and I lived with him. 

About 1893, while with Dr. Jeffery, I met Belle Elmore, who was 
being attended by him. Her name at that time was Cora Turner., I 
forget where she was living, but she was living alone. She wa® only 
about seventeen years of age, and I, of course, was about thirty. 

3i . 
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n o protection of a man 

O. C. Lincoln, a stove manufacturer, of Water Street, New York. She had 
been livmg with him, but he had given up his house and had taken a room 
for neor and was paying all her expenses. 

“ I took her to severai places for some weeks, as I was very fraid of 
her, ^d one day she told me Lincoln wanted her to go away with him. I 
told her I could not stand that, and would marry her right away, and a 
few day® after this I married her at a minister’s house at Jersey City I 
forget his name and the name of the street. 

I had been married to her some little time when she told me her 
name was not IWer, but Kunigunde Mackamotzki. She said her mother 
had been married twice, and her name then was Marsinger, and she was 
living in Brooklyn. Her mother had been dead some years. My wife told 
me her father was a Russian Pole and her mother was a German. 

Hot stepfather, so far as I know, is still living, and resides at Forrest 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Her parents were in rather ordinary circumstances, but she had a 
good education, and spoke German well. 

‘‘ After getting married to her we went to St. Louis, where I practised 
as conpltmg physician to an optician in, I think, Olive Street. His name 
was Hirsch, I think. 

We stayed there about a year, and we returned to New York, where 
I took a position as consulting physician to the Munyon Company. We 
lived in the office at East Fourteenth Street. 


I was in New York for only a few months when the company trans- 
feirred me to Philadelphia. I was there with my wife about a year, and 
was then transferred to the firm^s place at Toronto, where I managed their 
business. I forget where I lived, but we were there only six months, and 
then returned to Philadelphia. 

I was there some time, and while there, about 1899, my wife, who 
h^ a good voice,^ went to New York to have her voice trained, as she 
thought of going in for grand opera. 

'' 1 paid all her expenses, and occasionally visited her at New York, 
and then in about 1900 I came to England alone, where I was manager for 
Munyon’s at their offices in Shaftesbury Avenue, and I lived at Queen’s 
Road, St. John’s Wood. 


It was in April I came over, and she joined me in August, as she 
wrote and told me she was giving up her lessons in grand opera, and was - 
going in for musio hall sketches. To this I objected, and told her to come 
over here. She came, and we went to live at South Crescent. 

When she came to England she decided to give sketches on the music 
hall s-^ge, and adopted the name of Maoamotzki,” hut she did not make 
^ything at it. She gave a sketch at the Old Marylebone Musio Hall, but 
it w;as a failure, and she gave it up. 

** After this she did not do anything in it for two or three years, until 
I had to go to America about two years after coming here. My firm sent 
foa: me, and I became manager in Philadelphia. 

When I left England my wife and I were living at, I think, 62 
Guildford Street, and she remained there while I was away. I remained 
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in Pliiladelphia from November till the following June, and sent my wife 
money regularly. 

When I returned I found she had been singing at smoking concerts 
for payment, and that an American music hall artiste, named Bruce Miller, 
had been a frequent visitor at her house. 

“ She told me that this man visited her, had taken her about, and 
was very fond o-f her, also she was fond of him. 

I may say that when she came to England from America her manner 
towards me was entirely changed, and she had cultivated a most ungovem- 
able temper, and seemed to think I was not good enough for her, and 
boasted of the men of good position travelling on the boat who had made a 
fuss of her, and, inde^, some of these visited her at South Crescent, but 
I do not know their names. 

'' I never saw the man Bruce Miller, but he used to call when I was 
out, and used to take her out in the evenings. 

When I returned to this country, I did not take up my position at 
Munyon^s, but went as manager to the ‘ Sovereign Remedy Company/ 13 
Newman Street. 

They failed about eight months afterwards, and I then went as 
physician to the Drouet Institute, Regent’s Park, and afterwards at 10 
Marble Arch, and they also failed. 

Prom there I took a position with the Aural Clinic Company, 102 
New Oxford Street, where I remained untd they failed in about six months. 

** I then went back to Munyon’s, 272 Oxford Circus, as manager and 
advertising manager. 

I removed to Albion House as manager about eighteen months ago, 
after which I took it on as an agency, but, as it did not pay, I, in Fehruary 
last, handed it over to the company again, but for the last two years I had 
been running the Yale Tooth Specialist Company, with Dr. Rylance as 
partner, and am still doing so. 

“ I ran what I termed the Imperial Press Agency, in connection with 
Munyon’e, because by so doing I got their advertisements inserted at a 
reduction. 

“ At the present time I am interested in an ear-cure business, called 
the ' Aural Remedy,’ at Craven House, Kingsiway, and I work at an address 
in Vine Street. 

“ I did not think anything of Bruce Miller’s visiting my wife at the 
time. 

After returning from America we went to live at 34 Store Street for 
about a year. During this time she adopted the stage name of ^ Belle 
Elmore, ’ although she had had it in her mind when she came over, but I 
persuaded her to use the other name. 

She ^t an engagement at the Town Hall, Teddington, to sing, and 
then from time to time she got engagements at music hallsi. She went to 
the Oxford as a comedienne, and was there about a week. 

^ “ She also went' to the Camberwell, and also at a hall at Balham. She 

also sang at the Empire, Northampton, and various! towns. 

“ She woaald probably go away for about two weeks and ireton for 
about di weeks, but used to earn very little. 
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We remained at 34 Store Street for some time, and went to 37 sam 
street tor about two years, and about five years ago, in, I think, 1905 
removed to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, for which I pay £50 a vear. 

q^te four years since she ever went out at all to sing, and 
although we apparently lived very happily together, as a matter of fac 
there were very frequent occasions when she got into most violent temper« 
and often threatened she would leave me, saying she had a man she oouli 
go to, and she would end it all. 

“ I have seen letters from Bruce to her, which ended ‘ with love ant 
hisses to Brown Eyes.' 

T four years ago, in consequence of these frequent outbursts 

I discontinued sleeping with her, and have never cohabited with her since. 

She did all the housework herself, with the esception of having j 
charwoman in occasionally. 

Almt two years ago she became honorary treasurer of the Musi 
Hall Ladies’ Guild, and was here every Wednesday. 

1 never interfered with her movements in any way; went in an( 
out just as she liked, and did what die liked ; it was of no intered^ to me. 

^ ^ 1 say, she frequently threatened to leave me, and said that if slu 
did die would ^ right out of my life, and I should never see or hear frou 
her again. 


^ Qn the Jfon^y lught, the day before I wrote the letter to the Guile 
lesi^ng her jiosition as treasurer, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Martinetti came t< 
o^u: |daoe to dinner, and during the evening Mr. Martinetti wanted to gc 
to the lavatory. As he had been to our house several times, I did not talw 
the trouble to go, and show him where it was. After they had left my wif< 
Ife^ed nae for not taking him to ihe lavatory, and abu^ me, and said, 
* aMb is the finish of it. I won't stand it any longer. I shall leave you 
^nmrrow, and you will never hear of me again.' 

** She heid said this so often that I did not take much notice of ii^ 
Ae did say on© thing which die had never said before, viz., that I was 
ajivange to cover up any scandal with our mutual friends and the Guild 
best way I could, 

! " ' Before this she had told me frequently that the man she would go 
was better aW© to support her than I was. 

f c^ue to business ^e next morning, and when I went home between 
^ p-m. I found she had gone. 


^realised that she bad gone, and I sat down to think it over as io 
up her absence without any scandal, 
the same night, or the next morning ^Wednesday) I wrote a 
G^dld saying she had gone away, which I also told eevml 

realised that this would not be a sufScient ezphiutiinKK 
lipoing bao^ and later on J told people that she was iB with 
imeumonia, and afterwards I trid them she was dead bem 




she died in California^ but I have no raodlleeliQn ef 
eomotfy vdiere idie died. 

©rrords asimd me where my son lived, imd 1 idd thesau 
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I then put an advertisement in the jEra that she was dead, as I 
thought this would prevent people asking a lot of questions. 

Whatever I have said to other people in regard to her death is 
absolutely wrong, and I am giving this as an explanation. 

“ So far as I know, she did not die, but is still alive. 

* It is not true that she went away on legal businese for me, or to see 
any relations in America, 

** I did not receive any cables to say that she was ill, and it is not true 
that ^e was cremated at San Francisco, and that the ashes were sent to me, 
or that she sailed from Havre. 

“ So far as I know, she has no claim to any title. ^ 

I have no recollection of telling any one my son was with her when 
she died. 

We had a joint account at the Charing Cross Bank, subject to the 
signature of either, but it pleased her to think she was signing chequesi, 
and she also did so, and several blank cheques were always already signed 
by her, and some of them have been changed by me since her departure, 
and there is one here now (produced). 

* When my wife went away I cannot say if she took anything with 
her or not, but I believe there is a theatrical travelling basket missing, 
and she might have taken this with some clothes. 

** She took some of her jewellery, I know, with her, but she left four 
rings behind — three single stone (or solitaire) diamonds, and one of four 
diamonds and a ruby, also a diamond brooch. 

She had other jewellery, and must have taken that with her. 

I have never pawned or sold anything belonging to her before or 
after she left. 


Everything I have told you is true. 

gf know what clothes, if any, she took away ; she had plenty. 

Whenever we quarrelled, and she threatened to leave me, she toK 
me she wanted nothing from me, 

“I have boi^ht afl her jewellery, and, so far as I know, she never 
nad jewellery presents, and I do not know that she ever had any money 
except that Bruce Miller used to send her small amounts on her 
birthd^and at Easter and Christmas, to purchase a present. 

She suffered from bilious attacks, and I have given her medicine 
for tnat — homoeopathic remedies. 

*[}^ is true ttrnt I was at the Benevolent Fund dinner at the Criterion 
TOth Miss Le Neve, and riie wore the broorii my wife left behind, ^e 
has also worn my wife’s furs. 

"Mite Le Neve has been in my employ, and known to me throueb, 
employed by the I have worked for, for the past eight yeara, ■ 
md she IS now living with me as my wife at Hflldnop Crescent. I hav4 
^ mt^te -with ha: during the past three years, and have frequently 
hotels, but was never from home at nights. 

TV5«m. f people wife \ras dead Miss Le Neve and I. weaft to!' 

Uie^M for about five days, 4nd stayed at a hotel there (I forget the 

Presumably Crippen meant “claim to any title-deeds or estate,*'— En. , . , 
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Sdpp^ P«>Fi®tor’s name was VacW) in the names of Mr. and Mra. 

“ My belief is ^at my wife has gone to Chicago to join Bruce MillCT, 
whoi» business on the music hall stage is a musical instrument turn but 
I ttank he has now gone into another business, and has speculated and 
made money. Mr. Didcot was his agent when he was over here 

I shall, of course, do all I can to get in touch with her. so as to 
clear this matter up. 

“ She has a sister named Louise, whose name is Mills, living with her 
h^hand, who is a soapmaker living at Brooklyn. T^ey live with my 
‘Wife's stepfather, Mr. Haraanger. 

** I d-o not know where any of her other rela’fciong live. 

I cannot tell you how you oan find or trace her, except as I have 
already said. 

"I will willingly go to my house with you to see if I can find any 
lettens which may throw any light on the matter, and I invite you to look 
round the house, and do whatever you like in the house. 

“ This is all I can tell you. 

'' Any not^ that I have changed through any one in this building 
were in connection with my business. 

This statement has been read over to me. It is quite correct, and 
has been made by me quite voluntarily, and without any promise or thieat 
having been held out to me. 

(Sgd.) Hawlbt Harvkt Ceipphn. 

(Sgd.) Walter Dew, Chief Inspector, Witness. 

** ( „ ) Arthur Mitchell, Witness .’^ 


JSxcmdnatim of Mr^ Dew continiced — ^I was engaged some hours taking 
the statement, from about twelve noon till about six in the afternoon. I 
then called Miss lie Neve in, and she was with me for a time while Crippen 
was out of the room. After a short time I saw Crippen again, and went 
with him, Miss Le Neve, and Sergeant Mitchell to 39 HiUdrop Crescent. 
Cnppen quite readily agreed to come with me. He showed me into every 
room in, the house, and I also looked round the garden. There were some 
things packed up in one of the rooms, and he said that they were about 
to remove, He told me that his wife did not keep a servant, and to save 
herself trouble she had locked up the two bedrooms on the first floor, and 
that he occupied the one on the top and she the one next to him. There 
are ti?;ro rooms in the basement, quite level with the garden ; these would 
be the breakfast room and the kitchen. On that floor there is a coal cellar 
under the front-door steps. Then on the first floor, at the top of the 
eiieps, there are two fitting rooms. Above these there was the front 
bearoom, and ^ then behind that was a bed and sitting room. Those are 
the rooms which Crippen told me were kept shut up. Above that again 
tfesare were three small bedrooms, one at the front and two at the back of 
' litehou^ bathroom, and the ordinary offices. After going over the house 
I went into the breakfast room, the roptn next to the kitchen, and I asked 
l&^pen if he would show me the jewellery hi® wife had left behind. He 
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aiad» With pleasure,*' and he went away, and then came hack bringing 
exhibits 7, 8, 9, 10, and II. I said to him, Of course I shall have to hiotd 
Mrs. Crippen to clear this matter up.^’ He said, ** Yes, I will do everything 
I can. Can you suggest anything? Would an advertisement be any good I 
I said that 2 thought that was an excellent idea. He said he would insert 
St in various American newspapers, and together we composed an advertise- 
ment. Exhibit 41 is the draft advertisement in Crippen's handwriting — 
** Mackamotzki. Will Belle Elmore communicate with H. H. C* or authori- 
ties at once. Serious trouble through your absence. Twenty-five doilans, 

reward to any one communicating her whereabouts to I left 

draft advertisement with (}rippen. Heft him somewhere about eight o’clock 
t^t evening. Next day, Saturday, the 9th July, I circulated a full descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Cnppen as being a missing person. I sent that description 
to eveiy police office in London, and I made various inquiries. 2 did not 
te21 Cnppen about that. I continued my inqtnries on Sunday, Ifith, 
and 1 went through and considered the statement that had been made. 
On Monday, the 11th, 1 went to Albion House, but 1 did not ^ooeed in 
aemng Crippen or Miss Le Neve. I ascertained that he was not in flie 
iiouae at time. I saw the two witnesses, Mr. Rylance and. Mr. liong» 
and they showed me the two letters which they have produced. Not , 

Crippen at Albion House, I went on to Hilldrop Crescent, on the 
Monday, and I made a careful search of the house. Long canie to 
ikouBB after ine, and while I was searching the house he handed me t he dra£t 
advefttisement, exhibit 41. I dug up portions of the garden, and I also 
examined the coal cellar. On that day I circulated a description 
l^ia^er Crippen and of Miss Le Neve, and I continued my inquiries. 1 
feiwarded the description to various ports in England and abmd. On; 
™eday, 12th July, I made a further examination of the house, and dbo on 
w 13th, when, amongst other things, I a^dn searcW the coal oe&Jr6 
MO coal cellar Iiad a brick floor. There was a very small quantity of 0 ^ 
these, jmd also a little rubbish, cuttings from snaall branches of trees an d# 
^andeiier, and such things as that. I went down with Mitcl^JB on to i 

and probed about with a small poker which I had out of 
kitchen.1 2 found that the poker went in somewhat easily betweou 
of the bricks, and I managed to get one or two up, and then 
came up pretty eaaOy. I then produced a spade from the garden 
cky that was immediately underneath the bricks. After 
down to aboirt a depth of four spadefuls I came across what appeared tbl® ‘ 
hu^ remains. After digging further, I sent for Dr. Marshal! ^ 
surg^n of police in that district, and Sir MelviUe Macni 
em^ of the Crimmal 2nvest%ation Department. Dr. MarshaE 
Tr”y. . ^ o’clock, and he saw a portion that I had tmm 

*Zlr ^stance, we dug further, and Dr. Mai^ 

aaeK lato on. We left the remains where they were that nkht, vri 

T™S we cov^ them up, locked up the house, ^d left 
«w»ge ei two police oflScers. / 

Mr attended, « 

mTw Under ihesr instructions the remainB were remo?ed 


* See latcodnctitHL 
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Poi^traits, Description and Specimen of Handwritings of HAWXiClir 
KARVHV CRZPPEN, alias Peter Crippen, alias Franckel ; and 
EITHBL CXiARit LS NBVH, alias Mrs. Crippen^ and Heave. 

W(hnil«^ for fh« Murdl«r of CORA CRIRPCK. otKemnse Belle | 

Elmore: KueStueJe Meekemotzki; Mer»en(er end Turner, on, 

or okool, 2Act Fekruery UsI. 

Oeserlpklon of Orlppen. Aur &0. height li A. 3 or 4, 
compknIoH freak, heir light breuin, Inclined aendy, faild on 

top, raiHer long eeenijr moiieieehe, eomenhel eiregglv, e^eenrey, hridee 
or noiir retkcr flet. Inisr frtik, medlnm hnild. Ikrowa Ins feel ouinnras 
When n-elking. Mey he clean ehoven or wearing a heard and ooW 
rimmed sf>efieclefl, and may {wsaihly aKsome a wig. 

Sometimes wears e fackel auil, ond e| oihrr ilmra frock eoal 
and ailk he(. ,M»a be dressed In a brown jacket anil, brown Hal and 
aland up collar (wp l$), 

Somewhat elavenl/atifcaranee, wears hlahai ralherai back of head 
Very plausible and guici 8|ioKen, remarkabty cool and collected 
1^1 II • dcmeanoisT. j| 

Speaks Prench and probably Corman, Carries Tirearms. o i' ^ 

An Amsrlcan.eitlnsi, and by profesaion a Ooeior. » 

e Has lived •« Sew York, Phdailelphla, Si, tool*, Oelroi I, Michigan, *'• ** *•**'1 **** 

i. Caldnaicr. and other parli of America. /, 

"i""' T ohtala » poaliifio ai asaiaiani lo a doctor or eye sprcialbi, . , > 

practise lus an eye itpecialiii, Dntiiai, or open a bpalnes>, for Uii * 

^ 4 rJ - lira tniw I of dcafktaw, admllsing freely, 

Has rcptraenird Manyon's Remedies, In various cities In America. ,,^u JUm 
OeacHptton of Lo Nttve aliao Nokv«.<^A ahoriliand Mrller 

rather longalralght none mood ahape), mcdlMm boHd, pleasant, lady-IlKe . 

appearance. QmwI, Subdued manner, talks gitleily, looks Iniently when Hip, ’ 

in converaalion. A nallve #f London. 

Drceae* well, but quietly, ami may wear a blue -jrrga coaiurne feoai reaching In hips) Irlmmed heavy braid, abogi 
1 Inch wide, round edije, over shouMeni a^ T»ockct*, Three large braid hultona down front, about dac ofn Horln. ihree 
atnall ope« on earb poekei, Iwo on each Ciiff, acyeral row* pr nliiching roMod bottom of skirl; or a liulii arry ahiwlnw-siripr 
ceaivme. same style as aboijcj but Irtmmed grey Wnirc mlb Innicad or braid, and two rang of silk roonf boiioni of skirt! 
or a While pHneeai r«b< wi(li gold lenulns; or a mole coloured striiKd costume with hlaek moire silk collar j or a dark 
vIeujvroM eloih eoalumct trimmed black vetvel collar: or a light Heflolrape drew, 

Noy have In her poasearion and endtavoor to dispone of eamc:->a round Aold brooch, with polnls radial lrtaalg.*sg from 
centra, each pol«l show; am I nek long, diamond In centre, each point set brllllan|«, the brooch in all being sTigliily i*wr 
than a half-crown ; and iwo single stdiw diamond mugs, and a diamond nod samphire (or ruby) rlfig, aionfi ratlJrr lawter 
Abwonded 9lli Inst, and may have left, or will enticavouf ic, leave |he rouniry. 

TUase cauKs every enquiry at Shipping DlAee^ Hotels, and other likely plaw and caipw nhlpi lo be w«idirrl 
Infarmatien to be given to tba areMropoliian PoUu« Odtoo. W«w geotlaad Vwrg, tendon S W„ or at any P«W*e AUtlou 

E. R HENRY, 

ICeUepoIttu Peliff Ofliee, rut C*fmM**m *( ftPt Hfi**^*. 
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cellar and put into a cof^n and removed to the mortuary. In addition to 
the remains which we put into the ooflSn there were some articles which 
we put into a tray, one of these articlesi being a Hinde’s curler. From 
that time, the 14th July, the remains were in charge of the doctors, so far 
as I know. I made some measurements of the cellar, at the request of 
Mr. Pepper. The distance from the surface of the brick floor to the upper 
portion of the remains was 8 inches; the depth of the brick was 3 inches, 
so that there was 6 inches of earth or clay. The bricks had been laid on 
the flat. Some of the remains were lower than others; the distance from 
the upper surface of the brick to these would he 12 inches. All the remains 
were found within a depth of 12 inches, including the brick — ^within 9 inches 
of earth. 

When I was searching the house on the 14th I found a large quantity 
of ladies^ clothes. In addition to the clothes which I foimd in the wardrobes 
and in the chest of drawers I found three baskets and one large trunk full 
of clothes. I also saw a quantity of furs, which I afterwards removed. 
There was a box underneath the bed in the first floor front bedroom. In 
that box I found two suits of pyjamas and one odd pair of pyjama trousers. 
Exhibit 48 is the odd pair of trousers. I did not find any jacket to corre- 
spond with those trousers, although I looked for it. The two suits and the 
odd trousers were made of the same sort of material, but not quite the 
same pattern. Tlie pair of trousers was what might be called a single 
pattern — ^the only one of that pattern. I also found exhibit 43, which is in 
Latin, and is a diploma of the Hospital College of Cleveland, Ohio. On 
the back I found the following endorsements: — 

Presented and Registered in the Office of the Clerk of the County of King’s by 
Hawley H. Crip^i, as his authority to practice physio and surgery, this 8th day 
of July, 1900. wm. J. Kaisu, Clerk (King’s County Seal). Registered also in New 
York County — P. Joseph Scully, Clerk of the City and County of New York, 
Bowling G-reen, N.Y, This will certify that the within diploma is from a 
reputable Medical College legally chartered under the laws of the State of Ohio. 
Qiven under my hand this December 3rd, 1892. J. N. M., M.D., Secretary, 
State Board of Health. Philadelphia, Pa., March 22nd, 1893. This diploma having 
been found to be a genuine document issued by a legally chartered college, is 
endorsed by order of the faculty of the Medical College of Philadelphia. A. B. 
Thomas, M.D., Dean. 

It also certifies that Hawley Harvey Crippen is of good moral conduct, 
and has been instructed in a course of studies of medicine, and is well 
qualified to practise the art of medicine and kindred sciences. That is 
signed by W. H. Burridge, secretary; George Willey, president; and 
John C, Sanders, professor of obstetrics; N. Schneider, M.D., chirurgioal 
professor; H. H. Baxter, professor of materia naedica and medical clinics; 
S. A, Boynton, professor of physiology and microscopical anatomy; G-. J. 
Jones, professor of the principle and practice of medicine; H. E. Biggar, 
professor of gynaecology; W. A. Phillips, professor of ophthalmics; Q, Y. 
Mover, a professor of histology; B, F. Gamber, professor of anatomy; E. 
B. Bander, professor of medical jurisprudence; and Herbert C. E^oote, pro^ 
fessor of clinics. 

The two suits of pyjamas which are now shown me are the suits 
which I found in the same box as the odd pair of troueers. The necks of 
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tlie two jackets bear the name of the makers, Shirt-makersi, Jones 
Brothers (Holloway), Limited, Holloway, N/’ There is no maker's 
name on the trousers. In the garden I found a raised heap of earth 
covered with garden litter and empty flower pots. I caused that to be 
dug, and I foimd on the top there was a small quantity of loam or gard^ 
mould, and underneath 6 inches to 8 inches of clay, and below that again 
all loam. 

You saw the amount of clay that had been dug from the hole in the 
cellar? 

The Lord Cheep Justice — ^Is not that going a little too far? It 
is quite sufidcient that somebody did find clay there. 

Examination continued — ^As I have already mentioned, we circulated 
the description of Mrs. Crippen and made inquiries, but I did not take 
any further specific steps after 14th July. On 16tli July a warrant for 
the arrest of the prisoner was granted at Bow Street, and it was entrusted 
to me for execution. Some days afterwards I received some information, 
and I proceeded to Canada. On 31st July I went on board the steamship 
Montrose " at Father Point; she wa® on the voyage from Antwe^ to 
Quebec. Near the captain's cabin on the deck I saw the prisoner 
Crippen. He was clean shaven then. He was brought into the captain's 
cabin. I said, “ Good morning. Dr. Crippen; I am Chief Inspector Dew." 
He said, '' Good morning, Mr. Dew." I said, You will be arrested for 
the murder and mutilation of your wife, Cora Crippen, in London, on or 
about the 2nd of February last." Chief Inspector McCarthy, of the 
Canadian Provincial Police, cautioned him, and he made no reply, Mr. 
McCarthy and Inspector Dennis then searched him in my presence. 
Exhibits 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, which are the same articles of jewellery as 
he had shown me as being the ones which his wife had left behind her, 
were found on the lower part of his under-vest ; the two rings were sewn 
m and the two brooches were pinned in. Exhibit 12 was fastened to 
his under-vest with a pin. There were also two cards found upon him. 
I then left him and went to No. 5 cabin, where I found Miss Le Neve. 
In the 'Same cabin I found some of Crippen 's clothes. At that time Miss 
La Neve was dressed as a boy, with her hair cut short. After speaking 
to her I returned to the captain's cabin, where Crippen was, and then 
he was taken from that to another cabin. A-s we were doing that he said, 

am not sorry; the anxiety has been too much." I then read the 
warrant in detail to him, but he did not make any reply. Mr. McCarthy 
then put handcuffs on him, and I said, We must put these on, because 
on a card found on you you have written that you intend jumping over- 
board." He replied, “ I won't. I am more than satisfied, because the 
anxiety has been too awful." Exhibit 2 is one of the cards found upon 
him. It is a printed card, " E. Robinson A Co., Detroit, Mich. Presented 
by Mr. John Robinson," and on the back is written, I cannot stand 
the horror I go through every night any longer, as I see nothing bright 
ahead." Exhibit 3 is the other card, a piece of similar card, and on it 
is written, ''Shall we wait until to-night about 10 or 11 o'clock? If 
not, what time? " In my opinion the handwriting on those cards is Dr. 
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Ciippen’s. In his portmanteau I found several other similar printed 
cards. 

By the Lokd Chief Justice — ^The cabin that Miss Le Neve was in was 
a two-berth cabin, which could be converted into a four-berth cabin. 
The cards to which I have spoken were found almost immediately after 
my first speaking to Dr. Crippen on the steamer. He was searched 
immediately. 

Examination continued — ^Referring to the signature upon the manifest 
which is now shown to me, Robinson '' is written backwards, but it 
seems to me to be Dr. Crippen’ s handwriting. While Dr. Crippen was 
being further searched he said, How is Miss Le Neve? ” I said, 
Agitated, but I am doing all I can for her.” He said, “It is only 
fair to say that she knows nothing about it; I never told her anything.” 
On 20th August I left with the prisoner and Miss Le Neve in my custody 
for England on board the steamer “ Majestic.” On 21st August I again 
read to the prisoner the warrant charging him with the wilful murder of 
his wife, and in reply he said “Right.” On 24:th August, during the 
voyage, I was taking Crippen for deck exercise, and on that occasion he 
said, “ I want to ask you a favour, but I will leave it till Friday.” I 
said, “ Tell me what it is now and I can answer as well now as on Friday.” 
He said, ‘ ‘ When you took me off the ship I did not see Miss Le Neve, 
and I don’t know how things may go; they may go all right or they may 
go aU wrong with me, and I may never see her again ; and I want to ask 
you if you will let me see her; but I won’t speak to her. She has been 
my only comfort for the last three years.” On 29th August, having 
arrived in England, he was formally charged at Bow Street Police Court. 
He did not make any reply. 

The furs (exhibits 13, 16, 16, and 18) were taken away by me from 
Hilldrop Crescent on 6th September. Those are some of the furs which 
I had seen on 14th July and other dates. They were in a large trunk in 
the first-floor back room. Inside the fur muflf (exhibit 18) I found a pair 
of gloves (exhibit 19), size 6. I also found the fur muff (exhibit 20) at 
the same time. I found the photograph (exhibit 28) in one of the sitting- 
rooms, and I took possession of it on 6th September. The other photo- 
graph (exhibit 29) was sent to me by one of the witnesses. I saw the 
photograph of Mr. Bruce MiUer (exhibit 72) several times in the top 
bedroom at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. I am not quite sure where the other 
photograph of Mr. Bruce Miller (exhibit 73) was found, but it was found 
in the house somewhere. When the furniture was removed all the photoi- 
graphs were retained and put in one corner. On 10th September 1 again 
went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent and took possession of the ermine muff and 
necklet (exhibit 59). On 28th September I went to Albion House, and 
I took from a wooden box there the ermine jacket and white fur jacket 
(exhibits 67 and 68). 

The Lord Chiep Justice — ^You do not want this in great detail because 
Mr. Tobin has told us most frankly and properly that he does not dispute 
that Miss Le Neve did wear furs which were the property of Mrs-. Crippen. 

Mr. Travers Humphreys — do not think it is suggested that she 
wore these. 
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The Lord Chief Justice — She wore some of them; that is sufficient. 

(To the Witness) — I suppose you probed with the poker between the 
bricks? — ^That is so. 

Was there any mortar between the bricks then or not? — ^It could not 
be described as mortar; it had been very closely packed down, and was 
covered with coal dust and that sort of thing. I saw no mortar, and I 
do not think that any had been used. The clay would keep the bricks 
very firm. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — ^It was about ten o’clock on Friday, 
8th July, when I went to the Hilldrop Crescent house and saw Miss Le 
Neve. I then went on to Albion House, and I saw Dr. Crippen very 
shortly before ten. I was with Miss Le Neve between the time I arrived 
at Hilldrop Crescent and the time I arrived at Albion House; she had no 
opportunity of communicating in any way with Dr. Crippen during that 
time. My visit to Hilldrop Crescent was a surprise visit to Miss Le Neve, 
as was also my visit to Albion House, so far as Dr. Crippen was concerned. 
When I arrived at Albion House Miss Le Neve volunteered to go and find 
Crippen. She was with him for two or three minutes, quite a short space 
of time. At our interview I put a number of questions to him and he 
answered every one of them quite readily. I suggested going with him to 
the house and to go over it, and he readily agre^. 

He did not show the smallest reluctance? — None at all. I think it 
would be between six and seven in the evening when we arrived at the 
Hilldrop Crescent house. Dr. Crippen went with me into every room, 
and he did not attempt to conceal anything. I said that I should like 
to go into the cellar, and he came with me. 

No difficulty whatever about it? — No. 

Did he show the smallest trace of worry or anxiety as to going into 
the cellar with you? — ^He was perfectly cool. I should think that we 
would stay in the cellar for about a couple of minutes. It is a very dark 
cellar. It would be approximately in the middle of the fioor that I 
afterwards found the remains. I do not think there was any coal lying 
about the fioor at the part where I found the remains; I think the coal 
was at the side of the cellar. 

The part where the remains were subsequently found was, as far as 
you remember, not covered by coal at all? — No, except dust, and perhaps 
a small portion of coal, but not much. I suppose I was with Dr. Crippen 
in the house for about an hour or an hour and a half. 

At that time, of course, you were suspicious, although you had not 
sufficient ground to go upon for arrest? Was that not your state of 
mind? — ^Well, I was trying to keep a perfectly clear mind. 

I am sure of that, but at the same time you would naturally be 
suspicious? — I was not satisfied. 

And you indicated that to him? — I told him so. I told him that I 
should have to find his wife. 

Did you say, You must find your wife,” or '' I must find your wife ” ? 
— I shall have to find her.” He said, I will do all I can to find her.” 

Did he then in any way indicate alarm or fright, or anything of that 
kind? — ^No, he did not. I went next into the cellar on Monday, the llth, 
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and I looked round and tested the bricks with the heel of my boot. That 
is all I did, except to look at the floor as far as I could with a candle. I 
would spend two or three minutes in the cellar that day. I pushed the 
bricks with my heel to see if they were loose, but I did not find anything 
to arouse my suspicions. On an ordinary examination there was nothing 
to indicate to my eye or to my foot that the cellar floo-r had been disturbed 
for years; there was nothing to indicate that there was anything wrong, 

1 went back again on the Tuesday and looked all round, examined the 
rubbish and moved it, and probably tapped it with my foot, but there 
was nothing to notice. My examination on the Tuesday lasted about the 
same time as the one on the Monday. On the Wednesday I made a further 
examination with a small poker. I went down on my hands and knees and 
probed all round the cellar with the poker, and at last I found the place 
where the remains were. I found loose bricks, and on digging up with a 
spade I found the remains. The remains were what might be called close 
packed, heavily packec , with clay above them to a depth of 6 inches. 

They were rammei^i ini — ^Yes, rammed in, but looser there than in 
other parts of the cellat; where there were no remains. I would describe 
the remains as close packed with clay. The cellar was 3 yards long by 

2 yards 3 inches wide ; t he length of the remains was 4 feet 1 inch, and the 
greatest width 20 inches i It was a fairly regular oblong area. The remains 
were mixed altogether, p eked close together in a mass extending over that 
area. There was lime e up with the remains. Of course, as we 
dug we may have taken ^jiome of the lime off the clay. 

Take a bit of flesh- there and another bit of flesh below it, might there 
have been lime be+i^ween — a sprinkling of lime, then some remains, then 
another sprinkhmg of lime, and then more remains? — No, there was one 
mass. Thercj would be nothing actually in between ; it would all be either 
at the bottrjja or at the side. So far as I could judge, the lime was all 
round t^ae remains, over them, imder them, and at the side of them, but 
not ir\.ied up with them in the sense of layers. There were different bits 
of gkin of different sizes found amongst the remains. 

Mixed up and folded over in parts, jumbled up all together? — All 
together ; this huge mass of flesh was all together. 

Were any parts of those bits of skin folded over ? — I cannot say. It 
was impossible for me to make such a close examination as that, I found 
the first lot of remains about five o'clock, and then I sent for Dr. Marshall. 
They remained there till he came, but I had not taken up much then. 

Then when Dr. Marshall came the remains were taken out? — Oh, no, 
not touched at all. I sent for two police officers with spades and other 
implements, and we then dug completely round this mass of flesh and 
uncovered it. We covered that up about twelve o’clock midnight, and 
locked the cellar door; we left two police officers in charge and left the 
house. We did not touch the remains at all as far as we could help. 
We laid some boards over the hole that we had made. Mr. Pepper and 
Dr. Marshall came about eleven o’clock next day, and they stayed till the 
remains were removed by an undertaker. They made- some exanaination of 
them, and then about two o’clock the remains were placed in a shell and 
removed to the mortuary, and passed out of my care entirely. 

V 
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I boarded the Montrose ** at Father Point about 8.30 in the morning 
of 31st July. Passengers by that boat would not disembark there in 
ordinary course, and it would be against the regulations for the cargo to 
be landed. Father Point is about twelve hours on this side of Quebec for 
a vessel like the ‘‘ Montrose.’’ It all depends on how long they are delayed 
at the quarantine station before they reach Quebec. It took us sixteen 
hours, as we were delayed. The quarantine station is about 12 or 14 miles 
off Quebec. A pilot must always be taken on board at Father Point for 
vessels going up to Quebec. 

The two cards that have been read were found on Cripir' a shortly after 
I got on board. I am absolutely satisfied that Crippen h*^ d no opportunity 
of writing those cards after I had spoken to him. Or j of the cards has 
on the back of it, ‘ ' I cannot stand the horror I go * nrough every night 
any longer, and, as I see nothing bright ahead, and money has come to 
an end, I have made up my mind to jump overboan to-night. "" I know 
I have spoilt your life, but I hope some day you car. learn to forgive me ; 
with best words of love, your H.” That is written in his handwriting, 
as I believe. As far as I know. Miss Le Neve and Crippen occupied the 
same cabin the whole way across. 

Therefore if the information on that card, “ I cannot stand the horror, 
I have made up my mind to jump overboard,” was intended for Miss Le 
Neve, really there was no need to put it in writing — I do not know. During 
the progress of this case I made inquiries as to wnether Mrs. Crippen (Belle 
Elmore) had been earning money on the mu':^? lie'll stage or otherwise 
during the last few years, and I found that she h^i earned money, but not 
much, I should think. During the last four years*" she earned very little 
indeed. So far as I can imderstand. Dr. Crippen was-really the bread- 
winner. 

Did you find out that Belle Elmore was never regularly on the music 
hall stage or any other stage in London? — She was not regarded as a 
star.” I found that she had been at various music halls and variety halls^- 
in Bristol, and so on — ^principally local, but not so much in the last three 
or four years. 

I have had charge of this case since 30th June. I have not ma^^ 
any inquiries as to whether Crippen owed debts when he left this country," 
and 1 do not think he did. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mum — ^When I interviewed Dr. Crippen on 8th 
July at Albion House and at Hilldrop Crescent he appeared to be perfectly 
calm, and on the voyage from Canada to this country he was perfectly 
cool and collected. He conversed with me on various subjects other than 
this case. He did not appear to be at all dejected. There was no difference 
in his manner after his arrest from what it was before his arrest. The 
hole in the cellar where the earth was loose was practically limited to the 
space occupied by the remains. 

By the Lord Cmup Justice — ^Round the hole in which the remains were 
the earth was very firm, as if it had never been disturbed. 

When you found the bricks were loose, or could be removed without 
difficulty, did you happen to no-tice whether that extended over the whole 
^ 0 ,] — Oh, no. I had previously tested round the sides of the cellar and 
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at each end, and it was when I came to this particular spot that I found 
those bricks were loose. The others were quite, firm. In my judgment, 
the area of loose bricks about corresponded with the hole. 

Albert Fra3SK Levbrton, examined by Mr. Mum — am an under- 
taker. I attended with a shell and coffin at the cellar at 39 Hilldrop Crescent 
on 14th July. I did not see the remains put into the shell. I screwed the 
idiell down myself and took it to the mortuary, and left it there screwed 
down. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Huntlt Jenkins — ^Was there earth all over the 
remains? — I did not have sufficient opportunity to examine the remains to 
see what they were. Before the magistrate I said I saw some earth with the 
remains, what little I saw of them. 

I do not suggest that you thoroughly examined them, but you did see 
some earth mixed un with the remains? — Yes. I could not tell how the 
remains were put into the coffin, whether by hand or by spade. 

Daniel Gooch, examined by Mr. Mum — am police constable 501 of 
the “T” Division. On 13th July I assisted in digging in a cellar at 39 
Hilldrop Crescent, and *lon the 14th, with another constable named Martin, 
I put the remains into shell. We used nothing but our hands in doing so. 

Cross-examined bj^ Mr. Huntlt Jenkins — The fioor of the cellar was 
laid with bricks. Theiie was a very bad smell coming from the remains, 
which were in a numbe»'^ of small pieces. 

Dr. Augustus^ Joseph Pepper, examined by Mr. Mum — am a Master 
in Surgery at the London University and a Fellow of the Koyal College 
of Surgeons., I am consulting surgeon at St. Mary’s Hospital. I have 
been in act'ive practice as a surgeon for about thirty-five years. On 14th 
July of tlnis year I went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent with Chief Inspector Dew, 
and I met Dr. Marshall there. In the cellar I found that pa-rt of the floor 
had. been taken up, and in a hole in the ground I saw what appeared to 
b e animal remains, including in the word animal,” human. I looked 
at the soil and saw that it wasi composed partly of loam and partly of clay 
with some lime mixed in it. I also found some articles in the hole; some 
of these were taken from the hole and put on a tray. Among them there 
was a tuft of dark brown hair in a Hinde’s curler. Before it was stretched 
out it appeared to be 3J inches long. The natural colour of the hair 
was dark brown ; the part in the curler showed gradationsi of bleaching. I 
also found a small piece of fair hair lying in a large handkerchief, what 
is called a man’s size, with no identification mark on it. Two comers 
were tied in a reef knot; it was tom through opposite the knot, where 
it was very much decayed. There were also two small pieces of cloth of 
a reddish brown colour and a portion of a woman’s undervest with six 
buttons, one of which was fastened. It had a lace collar and armlets. 
These articles were thickly encrusted with cement-like material. There 
was also a large piece of flesh, composed of skin, fat, and muscle. That 
came from the thigh and lower part of the buttock. 

Of a human being? — Oh, yes. There was also a piece of coarse 
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string-like material, which is of no importance. Those articles were^ placed 
on a tray. I instructed the police as to what should be done with the 
remaining portion of the remains, and it was done in my presence. I 
examined the contents of the shell at the mortuary next day. I found that 
all the bones had been removed, the head was missing, and the limbs 
were missing, except that piece of the thigh, and another piece which very 
likely came from the thigh, but there was no bone or part of a bone. On 
16th July I placed in five jars some of the organs that were found. 

By the Loed Chief Justice — ^We ought to have, and I th^ak I should, 
like to have it now, the organs which were found? — The visce? a of the^ chest 
and abdomen, in one piece, that is, the heart, the lungs, thf' lower inches 
of the windpipe, the gullet, the Hver, the kidneys, spleen, stomach, 
pancreas. 

Then except the organs of generation the interns organs were prac- 
tically all the organs of the body? — Yes. 

Estxifminatwri continued — On the 15th July I f< imd a^ piece of skin 
measuring 11 inches by 9 inches with some fat attached to it. That was 
in addition to the two pieces I have spoken of bef c ■e. That piece came 
from the upper part of the abdomen and lower part of the chest. I found 
another piece of skin, 7 inches by 6 inches, whid came from the lower 
part, the front portion of the abdomen. There a mark up(m iil^t 
piece which attracted my attention, and I afterwards examined it with 
particularity. I spent several hours examining it 

In your opinion, as the result of that exanination, what was that 
inark? — It was the mark of a scar, a little over i'uches in length. That 
scar would have been visible upon the piece of skin". When that piec€^ 
was in position on the human body in my opinion it in the middle^ 
line in front, it may have been a little to the left; it he^n jnst above 
the pubes and extended for 4 inches or a little over. Tte whole scar 

was complete. There was a piece of flesh beyond it. It ^8 quite an 

old scar. There was no trace of any genitals at all, or any certain -SiiPatomi- 
cal indication of sex. There was hair on that piece of flesh — my 
opinion pubic hair. I also found a portion of a woman’s woollek,or 

cotton combinations. At my casual examination I could not tell whetBsC. 
it was woollen or cotton, but I have since examined it with the microscope, 
and I have found that it was cotton. There was lace on the armlets and 
on the front. I also found portionsi of a pyjama jacket. TTie jar which 
is now produced contains the portion of the pyjama, jacket with the collar 
on, and it has a label, '' Shirtmakers; Jones Brothers, Holloway, Limited, 
Holloway, N.” On referring to the collars of the jackets of the two suits 
of pyjamas abeady produced I find that the labels are exactly the saine. 
The separate piece in the jar is the front part of the pyjama jacket with 
the button on. On referring to the buttons on the jacket which have 
been already produced, I find that they are the same make, and I should 
think they would be the same size, only this has shrunken somewhat in 
pressure and manipulation. The other jar which is produced contains a 
portion of a sleeve of the pyjama jacket. 

Having examined the manner in which the viscera have been extracted 
from that body, are you able to say whether it was done by a skilled 
person or not? — Yes, it must have been, 
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You mean the extraction from the body? — ^The removal of the viscera 
from the body. It has been done by a person skilled in removing viscera. 

By the'LoRD Ckm Justiob — ^That is dissection, I suppose? — ^Dissection. 

Of human beings? — ^Well, I would not like to go so far as that, but 
certainly in evisceration of aninoals. There is no cut or tear in any part 
except where it was necessary for the removal. It was removed all in one 
piece. All the organa I have described were connected together, and the 
diaphragm or the septum between the chest and abdomen had been cut 
round. 

Exarmnatiim continued — ^In my opinion that would certainly require 
skill. There were no organs of generation there at all. It is quite 
likely that some of them may have been removed in life. The scar which 
I saw would be in that position if an operation was performed for the 
purpose of removing some of the organs of generation — ^the pelvic organs, 
the ovaries or the Uterus, or all combined. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^The scar is in a place which corresponda 
with an operation foriS^the removal of the ovaries. 

Examination continued — I formed the opinion that those remains had 
been buried from four to eight months. In forming that opinion I took 
into consideration the ' place where they were buried, the surrounding 
materials, the lime and \ the earth, and the depth at which they were buried. 
In my opinion they we^^re buried very shortly after death. 

^ In your opinion i^s it possible that those remains could have been 
buried there before 21st \Geptember, 1905 ?i — Oh, no, absolutely impossible. 
I put the heart, stomach, a portion of liver, and one kidney into a jar. 
The other kidney w as dissected, but it was left in the body. In a second 
jar I put the ^liothes that I have spoken of. In a third jar I put the 
hair in the rnetal curler, the tuft of hair found in the handkerchief, the 
handkerchie f, some portions of woody fibre, and a portion of the undervest 
which I ha^ve spoken to as being a female garment. In a fourth jar I put 
the ann,j-piece of the broad striped flanndette material of the pyjama. In 
a fif+eh jar I put the right posterior portion of the pyjama with a label on, 
and, the piece with the button. The longest hairs that were found were 
^'6 inches, and the short.es(t were 2^ inchest, and, of course, there were 
intermediate lengths. Being of that length, and being partly bleached, 
the hair was that of a woman. The dark brown part of the hair was 
the hair of the root. The roots were present. Exhibit 44 is the part of 
hair that was placed by me in the third jar. It is darker now than it was 
when I first saw it. Exhibit 45 is the portion of the hair that I found 
in the handkerchief. I think it is slightly darker now than it was then. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — The fact of its having got darker is due, 
I think, partly to the drying and partly to being more compressed together, 
and then possibly the bleaching effect has gone off somewhat. 

Examination^ continued — On 6th August, at St. Mary's Hospital, I 
examined the hair in the Hinde's curler, exhibit 46. I found that the 
greater part was from 2 inches to 3 inches long. The longest part was 
6 inches long. The colour was dark brown, shading off to light brown. 
I think it is somewhat darker than it was when I examined it. I ex- 


^ The date when Grippen became tenant of the house. — E d. 
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amined two loose hairs at the mortuary on 8th August ; they were lying 
loose on a part o-f the abdominal wall. One wag inches long, and the 
other was 8 incnes j they were of the same colour as the other hair that I 
had seen, dark brown. In my opinion these were a woman’s hairs. On 
27th August I examined exhibit 47, which is some more hair in a Hinde’s 
curler. It is from 2 inches to 4 inches in length, and in my opinion it 
is the same sort of hair as the other asi to colour, and as to being a 
woman’s hair. I examined twenty hairs, which I believe to be pubic 
hairs j some were still fixed to the skin, while others were free. They 
were dark brown in colour, like the dark part of the hair of No*. 1 specimen, 
exhibit 44. They were from ^ inch to 1 inch in length ; they showed the 
roots at one end, and the other end tapered off. In all the other speci- 
mens the hairs, of course, had been cut. 

I found the stomach, the kidneys, the heart, ■’he liver, and the 
pancreas all to be healthy, as far as one could tell. There was no sign 
of disease in any one of those organs, or anything ^ o account for dea-3i, 
so far as looking at it is concerned. The spleen ’ as very soft, as one 
would expect, from decomposition, but nothing els was detectable in it 
as being wrong. The intestines were healthy, fS were also the lungs, 
which were more advanced in decomposition than the other organs, except 
the spleen. There was nothing to show disease cr to account for death ; 
there was no consolidation and no sign of there hi'<ving been pleurisy — ^no 
marks on the surface. From the remains that examined I would say 
that the person was stout when in life. I hate seen the photographs, 
exhibits 28 and 29. 

The Lord Chief Justice — hardly think you n^.go into all that. 

Examination continued — ^The kidneys were in an excfe^ingly good state 
of preservation. On 9th September I was present at St. Mw-y’s Hospital 
when a piece of the skin bearing the mark which I say is an-old scar was 
removed for microscopical examination, and I was present whenJbat piece 
was microscopically examined on 13th September by Dr. Spilsb^fl;i7. I 
also examined it myself ; the examination I made quite corroborated my 
previous opinion. j 

By the Lord Cbdeef Justice — had not the slightest doubt, withtPatl 
examining it with the microscope, that it was the soar of an old wound,! 
and that was confirmed by the microscopical examination. « 

Examination continued — The person in life would be an adult, young 
or middle-aged. I did not find anything to account for death in anything 
that I examined among those remains. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Tobin — Taking a. mass of human remains by 
themselves — ^without anything else like hair in Hinde’s curlers, and so on — 
it is quite impossible to tell the sex, except upon anatomical grounds. There 
are no anatomical grounds in this case to enable me to say with certainty 
the sex. 

As to the great dexterity you have already told us that was required 
to remove these organs in the way they were removed, it would require a 
really practised hand and eye, would it not? — Certainly. 

A man frequently accustomed to dissect bodies or to conduct post- 
mortem examinations, or matters of that kind? — ^No, a person who had 
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pr©vic>usl 7 done it, but not necessarily continuously. If a person had once 
learned how to do it he could do it. 

Suppose a student in the hospitals learnt it, and then there was a long 
lapse of time afterwards — ^fifteen year® or so — surely the hand and eye have 
to be pretty well accustomed? — I think he could do it quite as w-^ after 
ten years as he could at the time. It is not a minute dissection ; it is a 
particular kind of work. I cannot pledge my memory as to when I was 
first asked to express an opinion as to how long those remains had been 
in fhe ground. On 15th July I formed the opinion as to the length of time 
of burial. Mr. Dew was at Hilldrop Crescent when I went there on 14th 
July. I am not sure that he told me that the wo-man was said to have 
disappeared about 16th February of that year; he may have done so, but 
I do not remembei*. At any rate, I would hear that very soon after, if not 
on the 14th. 

I suppose it is quite beyond the reach of science to determine with 
accuracy the period oi death from the process of putrefaction? — Yes. 

And is this true, ' too, that two different bodies buried in the same soil 
and under apparently idmilar conditions frequently present such differences 
as to baffle all attemp ‘:s at generalisation ? — ^Yes. 

Would putrefaction ] be retarded in the case of human remains buried, 
closely packed in clay ajnd lime, 5 inches of such stuff above them, and a 
depth of 3 inches? 

By the Lord Cheep ^Justicie — ^Take the general question first; would 
lime or clay retard putrefaction? — ^It depends. There are two kinds of 
decomposition taking -place in dead bodiesi — one where it is freely exposed 
to the air and warn: ,th, and the other where it is damp and largely excluded 
from the air, anil that is what happened in this case. 

Taking it^ a® it was in the ground, would lime and clay retard either 
form of putrjef action? — It would retard the common form of putrefaction, 
but the prrjsence of damp clay would favour the change which happened in 
this casev^ It would not be putrefaction in the ordinary sense. It is a 
peculi.dT change which takes place; the tissues become converted into a kind 
of ^oap, the technical name of which i® adipocere. 

^ Cross-examination continued — ^Buried in clay, adipocere would be 
- created more quickly and ordinary putrefaction would be retarded. Taking 
a person of Mrs. Crippen’-s age and build, I should say that the normal 
weight of the kidney of a woman like that would vary from 3 to 4J ounces. 
In point of fact, the weight of the kidney in this case was, I think, 
ounces. 

The normal weight would be 4J ounces, and you think it was 2f ounces. 
What would that be due to? — ^That would be due largely to removal of 
moisture from the kidney— desiccation. 

Wa® there any putrefaction of the kidney? — ^There was some change 
in the kidney; I do not want to use the word putrefaction.’* I do not 
agree that there was ordinary putrefaction; there was very decided forma- 
tion of adipocere. 

With regard to the piece of skin 7 inches by^ 6 inches, which is now 
rfiown to you in the jar produced — ^I want two points about that, whether 
, it came from the abdomen, as your opinion ie, and whether the mark on 
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it isi a scar or not. Before you formed an opinion even that the mark on. 
that piece of skin was a scar, had you already heard that Mrs. Crippen had 
had an operation? — Certainly. I do not remember when it was that I first 
heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation. I would be quite ready to 
admit that it was within a week after I had first seen the remains, but I do 
not remember the time. 

If that scar came from the lower part of the abdomen of somebody, 
you are satisfied in your opinion, as I understand, that the navel was 
once upon that piece of skin? — believe it would have been. 

Is it not the case that, running at right angles to the nr <rel, at right 
angles to the perpendicular line up the stomach, there are v nat are called 
tendinous intersections ? — ^Yes. 

Are those white fibres at right angles to the navel?- Yes. 

Are there also — am not taJMng now of that piece oi skin in particular 
—ordinary tendinous intersections at right angles to the perpendicular ling, 
up the stomach on a level with the bottom of the breast bone? — ^Yes. There 
are also three tendinous intersections at right anglePi between those two 
points, the navel and the bottom of the breast bone. There may also be 
tendinous intersiections a little below the navel, but that varies very much. 

By the Lord Chiep Justice — What does the word tendinous mean — 
colour, or what? — Structure. A tendon is what is commonly called a leader 
or guide. There are two long muscles reaching from the chest to the pelvis 
— ^two straight muscles ; and to give addition^ st.*engffch and support they 
are divided by these three tendinous intersections. It ia the muscle inter- 
sieoted by transverse tendons. 

Cross~exammati<m continued — ^You say that in* your opinion, if that 
does come from the lower part of somebody’s abdoncftn, the navel must 
have been on it? — ^The navel, in my opinion, was originaliy-on this piece of 
j^in, but it is possible, of course, that it was not. 

Therefore it must .have been removed from that piece of ^kin, if your 
opinion isjdght? — ^Yes. 

Is there any trace whatever there of the tendinous intersSttions of 
which I have spoken running at right angles to the navel ? — ^No. 1 -point 
out to the jury where on that piece of skin I think the navel originally im — 
at the top of the scar. I ought to say that that scar is not so long as th? 
woxmd of the operation would have been. 

It is at the top of what I may call a horse-shoe depression? — ^Yes, if 
you can call it so. 

[The witness pointed out to the jury the place where the navel was, 
what had been called the top of the hors'e-shoe depression.] 

Would you not expect to find, at right angles to what you think was 
originally the site of the navel, the tendinous intersections? — ^No; you 
might not find that at all, because the tendinous intersection does not involve 
the skin; it only involves the muscles underneath, and there the muscles 
had been cut away. I should not see them, it wants turning upside down 
to answer this question. 

By the Lord Chief Justece — ^Your answer is that you would not expect 
to find it where Mr. Tobin has pointed out?^ — ^That is so. 

Now, turn it upside down on the tray, and let us know what you say? 
— ^I say that the muscle is out aoroas lower than the ^n, and the tendinous 
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intearsection is only in the musde; therefore this might have been cut across 
at the level, or just immediately above the navel, without showing that 
tendinous intersection. 

Your answer is that you would not of necessity find the tendinous 
intersections in that piece of fiesh? — ^That is so. 

Cross-exarm/n>ation contin/ued — ^The linea alba (the white line) is the 
vertical line from the chest running down to the pubic bone. The lin^a 
aJha is not on the surface of the skin ; the lima alba indicates where the 
tendons underneath are joined. 

Is the linea alba a thing that, looking at a man’s chest, you see with 
your eye? — ^You. never see it on the chest. 

It is inside; it is underneath the surface? — ^There is a line running 
down the centre; you always see a slight line there. 

But underneath the surface of the skin that line is white, and it is 
called the linea alba? — Certainly, where the tendons join. 

Is there not enou^^h there for the lima alba to exist, if really that does 
come from the lower part of the abdomen? — ^No, because there is only 
muscle on one side the. *6. 

Very great dexterity would be required to remove the peritoneum, the 
liTiiTtg of the cavity right inside? — never saw any one attempt to remove 
it. 

Is there any trace cf the peritoneum there? — ^No, certainly not. 

Then it must have ^been removed? — Certainly, but not removed by 
itself. The body has heevl out up, and it has been taken out evenly in the 
whole thickness with considerable quantities left behind, as shown by this 
preparation. 

That would a good indication of whether that piece of skin really 
came from the lower part of somebody’s abdomen? — ^You mean if it was 
there? 

Yes ? — V very much doubt if you would recognise it clearly in this con- 
dition; assuming that you could see it, of course it would teU you 
that it Hvas from the abdomen. 

"1 suppose you have looked to see whether you can see it? — Certainly. 

If it is not there it must have been removed? — ^It was removed during 
the cutting up of the body. 

On that piece of skm is there some hair visible? — ^Yes. 

In your examination-in-chief you expressed the opinion that those 
were pubio hairs? — ^Yes. They are on the right side only of the piece of 
skin, taking the skin as on the body. 

If those are pubio hairs, then those on the left side must have fallen 
out?— Yes. 

If they have fallen out on the left side there may have been hairs 
over other portions of that piece of skin that have also fallen out? — 
Certainly. 

Theorefore it may have been aU more or less covered with hair at o-ne 
time; one cannot tell with certainty, can one? — No; there is only one 
place where pubio hairs are foxmd in this specimen, and that is at the 
bottom in a line. 
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Is the removal of the navel a usual operation? — ^It is very oommon 
indeed. 

If the navel had once been removed from that piece of skin it goes 
without saying that that mark is a scar. How many times did you ex- 
amine that piece of skin before you came to the conclusion that it was 
a scar^ — I came to the conclusion immediately — at least within quarter 
to half an hour on my first examination. I have not the slightest doubt 
that it was a scar. 

Did you ever come to that conclusion before you examined it with Dr. 
Marshall on 8th August? — That is the time I am speaking of. 

The 8th August was the first time you came to the conclusion that it 
was a scar? — That is so. 

Before that you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation 
there? — ^Te®. 

How many times had you examined that piece ;of skin before 8th 
August? — Once before, casually; I had not completed'^ my examination. 

On 14th July how long were you looking at ^the remains? Three 
hours? — Oh, no. I spent two hours and three-quarters in the house, and 
that included the examination of house and garden. I should say that I 
did not spend more than half an hour looking at the remains. I com- 
menced the examination of the remains, and found it was impossible to 
finish the examination there. 

On 15th July did you and Dr. Marshall at t^ie mortuary examine the 
remains? — ^Yes, I think for two hours and three-quarters or three hours. 

On that occasion you did not come to the'^feijnclusion that it was 
a scar? — I did not see it; I did not see the mark, have no> doubt I 
saw that piece of skin with other pieces, but I did noV jaee this mark on 
it, and therefore the question of soar did not arise then. 

Was it about 18th July that you heard of the operation? — ^I cannot 
remember when I heard of it. I do not agree that the condiiion of that 
piece of skin makes it veiy difficult to say whether that mark is a scar at 
all. Looking at the horse-shoe depression, as we have called it, the left 
limb of that so-called horse-shoe is undoubtedly due to a folding oE^the 
skin after death. The scar begins at the lower part where it is out 
across, and it ends quite definitely at that part where I point to. it\ 
is practically straight, slightly curving at the upper part. 

By the Loud Chihf Justice — I s that as high as the navel would have 
been, or not as high, or above it? — The navel varies so exceedingly. Being 
4J inches, one might easily allow an inch for contraction, and that would 
take it to inches. 

What would be the distance between the navel and the pubic bone? — ^I 
do not know the stoutness of the woman or the age of the woman, and 
it depends what part you are starting from — ^whether you start from 
the surface or the bone. When I was cross-examined before the magis- 
trate I was definitely asked with regard to the starting point of the bone — 
not the skin. 

Cross-examination contin/aed — ^As I have already said, one limb of the 
fio-cdled horse-shoe was due to a folding of the skin after death. In my 
U 
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opinion it is quite impossible that the other limb of that horse-shoe was 
equally caused by a folding of the skin after death. 

The limb of the horse-sho© that you admit is due to a fold shows a 
well-defined depression or groove, does it not? — ^Yes. 

Showing that there must have been considerable pressure or weight 
above it from the earth and so on ? — ^There must have been some — or even 
the weight of the exhibit itself would be sufficient to do it. You can see 
definitely here where the left limb of the horse-shoe forming the top part 
runs — distinctly into the straight line of the scar. The scar and what is 
called the depression are not due to the same cause. The left limb of the 
horse-shoe is due to the fold, and the right limb of the horse-^oe in my 
opinion is due to an operation. The left limb of what is called the horse- 
shoe and the cuive of the horse-sho© — ^the convexity — ^form entirely one 
line. It runs infi, this straight line which I say is a scar. 

I am very sorry, but I must ask you to look at it again? — ^It is quit© 
stereotyped in my mi; d. 

But I want you look at it with me. [The witness went down into 
the well of the Court.}. There is a depression continuously right round 
the area of the depressior , or so-called horseKshoe— a continuous depression? 
— Quite so. The scar it. not part of the so-called horse-shoe. My con- 
tention is that the scar ; uns on the right side, nearly straight, and that 
the left limb and the ourv.3 of the so-o^ed horse-sho© are formed by the 
fold. 

You have examinee^ that, of course, under a microscope? — have 
examined a small piece that was cut out of the centre of what I say is 
the scar. 

You have told me that in your opinion the right side of the depression, 
the straighter line, is not due to pressure. Now, I ask you whether you 
have examined the right side with the microscope ? — Certainly. 

Are there on that right side of the so-called horse-shoe at intervals 
little gix>ups of transverse lines, four lines in each, at regular intervals? — 
On the.; left side. 

No, on the right limb of the so-called horse-shoe? — know, but on 
the left side of the right limb. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — On the left side of what you call the 
scar?--Yes. 

Cross-examination continued — ^Are there marks in the area there of 
what you consider to be a scar? — ^Yes, on the left side. 

Little groups consisting of four lines in each ? — That is right — on the 
left side — not on the right side. 

But those are in the area of the scar? — ^Yes. 

Do they in part go beyond the area of the so-called scar? — ^A little.. 

There were found, were there not, some bits of a woman’s combina- 
tions, or woman’s underclothing, and some bits of a vest made of elastic 
material? — ^Yes. 

Have you ascertained whether or not those little groups of four lines 
in each, which you admit are partly in the area of the so-called scar and 
partly outside it, are exactly similar to the pattern of th© elastic material? 
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— I think in the vest the ribbing is wider, but if you show me the vest I 
can tell you. 

Take jar No. 2, which contains the combinations. Have you com- 
pared the pattern of the stuff composing these combinations with these 
groups of four lines each on the area of the scar and travelling beyond iti — 
No, I have not. 

Then you cannot say whether or not the patterns precisely correspond? 
— ^No, I cannot. 

If they do, that would be a clear indication that those ir irks, at any 
rate, are caused by the pressure of the materials? — ^They night on the 
left side, but not on the right. The scar is not a line — ^it is J inch wide 
at the lower part. The marks you are speaking of in g?.oups are on the 
left side of that. 

I understood you to say that those marks were in the area of the so- 
called s6ar, and travelled outside it on one side? — should say that they 
do not go beyond the area of the scar. I have exar lined with the micro- 
scope a piece which was cut, and I say that those groups of lines do not go 
outside. 

That piece of skin has been examined by % medical gentleman on 
behalf of the defence for some hours, and on seven J occasions, has it not? — 
Certainly. ' 

Are you prepared to say whether or not -^hose groups of four lines 
travel and are within the area of the so-calle^ scar? — Certainly. 

Are you prepared to say whether they arei..outside it? — think not. 

You think not, but you have never examined fi^-under the microscope? — 

I am looking at it now, and I see marks distinctlyv and the end of the 
marks and the sicar ; the marks are quite distinct here now, and I see tha* 
they end, or apparently end, at the margin of the scar. 

You are examining it now with your eyes, not with the microscope? 

Tbe Lord Chiep Justice — That we can see for ourselves, Mr. Tobin. 

Cross-exofnimation continued — Those groups of four linos each may 
have been caused by the pressure of a fabric, but not on the 'right side. 
There are hundreds of lines there, as it were, showing the marking of the 
scar. 

Can you attribute those little groups of four lines each to anythij?ig 
else except the pressure of the fabric?— No, I should think that is thf 
moat likely explanation, but the whole scar is fibrillated. 

Supposing, as you think, one limb isi due to folding, and the other 
side of the depression is due to an operation, and, therefore, a scar, as you 
think, would you not expect that if a piece was out across the folded 
depression and a piece cut across the area of the so-called scar, the cut 
edges of the piece cut from the so-called scar would be different from 
the out edges of the piece of the groove where there never had been a scar 
at all? — ^Not necessarily, because the folding over would attenuate the 
skin at that part — the continued pressure of it. 

As a matter of fact, both limbs of the so-called horse-shoe were cut 
across on 9th September? — Yes, but I am not quite certain^ of the date. 
It was under my instructions that they were cut across. It is quite likely 
that the out edges of the ftkin so out from both limbs presented exactly 
the same appearance. 
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Do you know that on the same date, 9th September, a piece was out 
right across the area of the so-called scar, and extending beyond the so-called 
scar on each side, and handed to Dr. Spilsbury? — ^Yes. My instructions 
were that it should be done in that way. 

Now, would you not expect the cut edges of that piece that weore 
originally within the scar to be different in appearance from the cut edges 
of the skin just outside the area of the so-called scar on each side ? — ^Not 
necessarily, because the superficial area of the skin has entirely gone, and 
this has become hardened and homy; the whole skin on the surface is 
almost like leader now. I examined, both with the naked eye and the 
microscope, that bit of skin so cut by my directions across and beyond the 
area of the so-called scar. 

Do you agr^^ that there was no difference whatever in size, number, 
or arrangement o> the fibres in the part immediately below the surface, 
either within the aKa of the scar or outside it? — ^Tes, and in the part which 
I say was the scar \ ie fibres are denser — ^they are more densely placed 
than the fibres formil^T the skin. ^ A very important point is that there 
were glands of the skin\;;;bill remaining in the skin on each side of the scar ; 
there were no remains of glands in the part which I say is the scar. 

Would not an operatun cause an alteration in the size, number, and 
arrangement of the fibres in the part immediately below the surface? — 
Not necessarily. What <• Deration are you speaking of? 

I am speaking of an operation in the abdomen of a woman, a wound 
going through the entire wall of the abdomen? — ^Then they might imite 
very accurately indeed, so that afterwards you could not tell really that 
an operation had been done except from the line of the soar. 

It is a very unusual thing for them to unite very accurately? — ^Not 
at all. 

Jb it not generally the caise that after an operation there is more or less 
apposition afterwards of the fibres? There must be almost invariably some 
little growth of new tissue? — ^There must be new tissue which unites the 
two edges ?of the wound — you could not get a scar if there was not new 
tissue; but it may unite, and frequently does, so accurately that a long 
time after the operation you cannot tell really, except by the line on the 
surface, that an operation has been done. 

Would you expect, as a rule, to find on a scar after an operation a 
continuous white line?-“If the scar is not stretched you get a continuous 
white line. 

^ Then you would expect a continuous white line, unless there had been 
a stretching of the scar? — Certainly, 

Next, if a soar is stretched, does it not ordinarily stretch in a lozenge 
shape — wider in the middle? — ^Not necessarily. A soar at the lower part 
of the abdo-men very often does not, because you have the tendons frequently 
separated during the operation, allowing the scar to be wider at the top. 
It would be somewhat triangular in shape. 

On that point, what is tie measurement of this so-called soar? — Seven- 
eighths of an inch at the lower part, half an inch at the middle, and a 
quarter of an inch near the top. It is exactly the scar that I have seen 
many times after an operation in this part. 
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In the majority of cases, if there hae been an operation, do you not 
expect afterwards to see marks of the stitches 2 — In the majority of cases, 
yes; in many, no. 

Are there any marks that you can clearly identify as stitches in this 
case? ^No. There are some marks which are doubtful, and therefore I 
^ not ready to admit that they are not marks of stitches. They suggest 
it, but they do not prove it. Where you have had a scar which has 
become broad like that, very often the stitch marks become merged^in the 
margin of the scar; but, even apart from that, stitch mark' frequently 
disappear altogether. 

Ke-ezai^ed by Mr. Mum — ^I was cross-examined at t^ e. Police Court ' 
as to this piece of flesh having come from the abdomina’ wall. It was 
suggested to me then that the aponeurosis was absen- from it. An 
aponeurosis is practically a flat tendon. Tbe muscles the abdomen are 
flat-— where the muscular part ends it is flat. To-da' I have been asked 
nothing at all about the aponeurosis. The presen* e of the aponeurosis 
proves absolutely that this comes from the lower p' rt of the abdomen, in 
front. Further, there are upon that piece the pubic hairs, to which atten- 
tion has been called. 

You were asked whether lujspector Dew to d you the date on which 
Mrs. Crippen disappeared. Had your knowledge, or want of knowledge, 
of when she disappeared any effect whatever u >on the opinion you formed 
as to the time those remains had been in the ground? — ^None whatever. 
That would not have the slightest effect upon^my judgment as a scientifio 
man. 

You were asked also whether or not before you discovered that sc^ 
you knew Mrs, Crippen had been operated upon, and you said that y« 
did. Had that information any effect upon your opinion as a scienti™ 
man as to whether or not this was a scar? — ^No. I may say that I d^ 
not discover the scar till 8th August, and if I had wanted^ to find the seal 
I should have found it before. Tbe opinions that I have expressed to the 
jury are my opinions as a scientific man upon the exammation of the 
subject that I have been speaking to. The small weight of the kidney found 
in the remains would be due to loss of moisture, and that in my"©pinion 
would be very largely due to the presence of the large quantify oMinie 
there which would absorb the moisture. 

What the effect of quicklime upon flesh? — ^Absolute quicklinie 
destroys it by abstracting the moisture, becoming converted into hydrab©- 

If you had a sufficient quantity of quicklime — really quicklime, thab 
is, real dry lime — it would destroy the whole? — ^Yes. 

Would the presence of damp clay round quicklime have any effect 
upon its action? — ^The damp clay would tend, of course, to convert the quick- 
lime, if it was quicklime, into daked lime. The presence of the clay would 
mahe the action of the lime less strong. If lime absorbs moisture from 
anything, from the air or the clay, it loses its power altogether. 

When it becomes slaked what is its effect upon flesh? — It does not 
corrode it then; it only becomes slaked, but you have a great deal of 
carbonate of lime formed, and the carbonate of lime facilitates and hastens 
the formation of adipocere. 
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With regard to the preservation or otherwise of the tis&ues, how does 
the slaked lime act, if.it acts at alii— I think it would practically be inert 
as being a protection.^ Although I have expressed the opinion that the 
navel was upon that piece of as. it originally existed, and that it had 
been removed by an operation, it is, of course, quite possible that the navel 
may have been outside the area of that piece of flesh. The distance varies 
in individuals — ^in my experience it has varied from 4 inches to inches. 
'Hie inches would not be sufficient to take it outside the area of that 
piece; this ’s 7 inches. I think it is most probable that it was within the 
area of that piece of skin. 

You werfe asked about the tendinous intersections being absent from 
that piece of flesh. If the entire wall of the abdomen had been present in 
that piece of fles\, would you have found the tendinous intersections? — Yes. 

Is the centre wall of the abdomen present there? — ^No. 

Is the part ofl. which would contain the tendinous intersections there? 
— ^No. Their absen^ from that piece' of flesh does not in any way tend to 
show that that is noKa part of the wall of the abdomen. I am confident 
that it is part of the ^^*11 of the abdomen, and of the lower part of the 
front of the abdomen. “iiP’at same observation applies to the lima aXba, 
In the thirty-five y^rs since I took my fellowship I have performed many 
hundreds of abdominal opeA'ations. The scar whadh I found there is such 
as I have frequently found- in my actual practice. It is by no means 
uncommon where we perform^ that operation in the middle line to find the 
white line absent. I examined those remains in the cellar on the 14th and 
in the mortuary on the 15th July. That was a favourable time at which 
to form an opinion as to how long the remains had been in the ground. 
If I had examined remains for the first time on 9th September it would 
not have been possVible to form an opinion of any value as to how long they 
had been in the ground, because then they had been largely exposed to the 
air and the ordinary putrefactive process, decomposition, had attacked 
them. This piece ihat I have before me has been preserved in a special 
preparation s^^noe 8th August. It would not be possible now to form an 
opinion of any value from that piece which has been preserved a® to the 
time tjuat the remains had been in the ground, because it is somewhat 
altered by being in that preservative. On 8th August it was in a veiy 
dif €rent condition from what it is in now. The appearance of the fat and 
er/erything has altered. I examined the section made for Dr. Willoox. 
I found no glands in the part which I say is a scar; I found glands on each 
side of it. Further, I found that the fibres in the scar were more densely 
jEjlaced than outside. There are also glands in the so-called left limb in 
'the horse-shoe where the fold was. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — ^In the area of what you believe 
to be a scar you would never expect to find a sebaceous siand, would you? — 
Not in the scar itself. 

But I say in the area of what you believe to be a scar you would not 
expect to find a sebaceous gland?— That is where the soar is a perfect scar. 
You have not got it like two bricks lying one by the side of the other; there 
IS a gradation. Where there is a perfect scar there can be no glands. 

In that mark, which in your opinion is a scar, you would not expect 
to find a sebaceous gland? — -Not in the part which is a perfect scar, but 
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It gradiiates off to the edges. 
There are no sebaceous glands 


yon have the normal parts graduating off. 
so that you do not get a perfect soar there, 
in the area of the scar. 

If the jury should believe hereafter that there is a sebaceous gland 
in the area of the scar — within the area of the so-called perfect soar — ^would 
that not be proof conclusive that it was not a scar? — ^I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

A sebaceous gland cannot exist in a perfect scar? — Certainly not in 
a perfect scar. 

Would the same observation apply to the hair follicles the skin? 
If it be established that within the area of what you believe to be a perfect 
scar there is hair, and the hair follicles of the skin, that would be proof 
conclusive that it was not a scar? — ^Well, you have to be f .bsolutely certain 
that it is an absolutely perfect scar. If you say that, t^ en I say you will 
not get hair follicles in it. 

By the Lord Cheep Justice — There are two or .’ee questions I want 
to ask you. First, I do not quite understand what^aa b^n put to you, 
but I wish to put it on two hypotheses. I first want to ask a question as 
to whether this is a scar; and, .secondly, as to its position. We will keep 
the two things separate. As to its being a scar, I understand you to say ^ 
that it is nearly an inch wide at the bottom? — £ even-eighths of an inch. 

And it taper® off to something like a quailier of an inch? — Yes. 

Is that in accordance with your experience as to the ishape of a scai, 
when it becomes a dried and old scar in an abdominal operation? Yo^ 
find it bigger at the bottom than at the top?-^es, and repeatedly in 
situation. 

'Do you generally find, when it does take place between the nav 
and the pubic region, that that is the shape the soar assumes? — ^Frequently. 

Is the navel ever removed in operations? — Oh, ye^^; I have^ done it 
many times myself. ^ . 

Therefore the presence or absence of the navel after tfee* operation will 
not be conclusive one way or the other? — ^No. \ 

Now, I want to ask you whether or not you can say Sf^in your 
opinion you have no doubt that this i® a soar? — ^I have no doubt. 

With that before you, will you tell the jury the reasons why yoi' say 
it was the lower abdominal region, that is between the navel and /he 
pubes? — ^In the first place, the scar is wider at the bottom than at t'ke 
top ; and, secondly, there is this line of hair, which in my opinion is puT>io 
hair. 1 

The pubic hair goes higher up in some individual® than it does 
others? — ^Oh, yes. 

Do you see any indication of hair on that specimen above the region 
which you think is the pubic region? — ^No. 

Therefore it would confirm your view that it has reached down to the 
pubes, where the hair grows, and has gone up towards the navel ? — Yes. 

It is suggested that it is a ®oar of an operation between the navel 
and the breast bone, a® I understood it. Can you understand that at all I 
—I say absolutely that that is not a piece of flesh which came from above 
the mvel. 
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-Mr. Tobin — ^That impression is not -what I wanted to convey. It is 
not part of my case, and it was not present to my mind, but I quite 
appreciate how I may have been misunderstood. 

The Lobd Chief Justice — ^Very well. Then we may take it that if it 
is a scar it is not suggested to be above the navd. 

(^0 Witness ) — ^What is the common operation in which the middle 
line between the navel and the pubes in the seat of the scar, or about 
there? — ^The most common is an operation for diseases in the pelvis, 
removal of the ovaries, or removal of the uterus. Of course, it is very 
frequently performed in male subjects as well as on female. 

"What is the operation in that position which is performed on a male 
subject? — ^Removal of stones from the bladder, taking tumours from the 
bladder. 

Then the scar there would be of the same appearance? — Yesi, It 
would be lesis likely to be so wide in a male subject, because as a rule 
there is not so much distension. The width at the bottom would point 
more to a. female than to a male subject. 

I understood you to say that what Mr. Tobin called the Iznea alba 
and these tendinous depressions would be in the part of the abdominal 
wall behind that flesh — ^further in? — ^No,' it is in the muscle which lies 
behind the skin. 

But I understood you to say that the part which contained the 
tendinous interseotionsi was not there? — Tes, there is a part of the muscle 
there, but the upper part of the muscle has been cut away and removed ; 
that is to say, the part of the muscle which might have contained a 
tendinous intersection is not present. 

It would go further into the body? — ^It would be higher up. 

In what direction has it been sliced? — ^Vertically; the upper- part is 
out in such a way that the muscle is cut lower down than the skin. 

You saw those remains first on 44'iJi July, and you say they cannot 
have been in the ground longer than eight months and less than four 
..months before then? — ^That is my opinion. I should have thought they 
might have been in the ground for eight months if I had paid attention to 
some parts where the decomposition or change wasi made more advanced, 
but looking at certain parts of the skin and the heart, the kidneys and 
the liver, I should have said that if anything they were und^ four 
months ; they were so* exceedingly, well preserved. 

Looking at all the organa together as they were, though some might 
indicate sufficient change — will not use the word “ decomposition — to 
indicate as much as eight months, there are others that indicated it could 
not possibly be eight months? — Tes. Looking at the general csonditio'raBi 
of the organs as they were, I came to the conclusion that they could not 
have been there more than eight months. I think I am allowing a wide 
margin, four to eight monthn. 

The Court adjounied. 
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able amount of evisceration, 
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one who has done a oonsidera- 


Mr. Tosm My lo^, I ^ not propose to repeat at any length the 
caross-exammation I made of Mr. Pepper yesterday. ^ 

The Lord Cmf Justiob — ^It is not in the least necessary. I think 
you put yo^ pomts absolutely plainly and clearly, and I aii sure the 
juiy will foUow them. No observation will be made because you do not 
repMt all that you got from Mr. Pepper. The important thing that is 
fresh IS t^t this witness said that on the scar there were no glands, and 
that on either side there were. ® 


^ ^ Or^€~excm/inatmiv conUnued—li it should be established that there 
is in the scar a sebaceous gland or a hair and a hair follicle, that would 
he conclusive that it was not a scar. I first formed the opinion that the 
mark in that piece of skin was a scar after I had first examined the piece 
of skin on 9th September. That was before the microscopical examination. 

Before you formed your opinion, when you examined it with your 
eye, you had heard, had you not, that BeUe Elmore had had an operation 
in the lower part of the abdomen? — ^Yes, I believe I had read that in the 
Press. 


Did the condition of the skin, when you saw it for the first time on 
9tli September, make it very diflacult to form a clear opinion as to whether 
this was a scar?— It made it more difficult than if it had been fresh. 

Ee-^amined by Mr. Muir— I attended lectures by Mr. Pepper, and I 
also received clinical teaching from him. Otherwise I was associated with 
him at St. Mary's only by .acting as a surgical dresser — as a student. The 
fact that I acted with Mr. Pepper has absolutely no influence upon the 
opinion that I have expressed here. The fact that I had read in the 
papers that there had been an operation upon Belle Elmore had no effect 
at all upon the opinion I have expressed. I have no doubt that this 
is a scar. I have also said that if any gland or hair follicle exists in that 
pl^ it will conclusively prove that it is not a soar. I have 
microscopically the section which I took out to see whether there is any 
gland or any hair follicle in it, in the scar part of it, and I have failed 
to find any hair follicle or sebaceous gland in that area. If there had 
been any in that area I certainly would have found them. 

Is there anything which might be mistaken for a gland that you saw? 
— ^^ere is one small mass, which I have mentioned Sready, of included 
epideiPtnis in the soar. In a surgical operation when the edges of the 
^in are brought into contact it is common for at least one side to turn 
in a little, and, as the scar forms, some of the surface stuff covering the 
skin may become enclosed in the scar and embedded in it. I found such 
a piece of included epidermis in this mark which I say is a soar, and 
having found that I think there is no room for doubt as to its being a soar. 

By the Lord Chief Justioh — have an independent position of my own, 
and I am responsible for my own opinion, which has been formed on my 
own sdentifi.c knowledge, and not in any way influenced by any supposed 
connection with Mr. Pepper. This embedding of a piece of edge of the 
cut would come about in the process of the healing of the soar, Tha.t 
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embedded flesh would really* be something' that got in after the out, and it 
might contain both follicles and sebaceous glands, so that one would have 
to be careful in diagnosing this to see whether one had got the cut without 
an embedded piece or an embedded piece in the cut. I have absolutely 
no doubt in my own mind as regards the scar. What I saw — ^the rectus 
muscle and the aponeurosis — is not consistent with the flesh being from 
any other part of the body than that which I have described. I have 
my microscopic slides here, and I shall send for a microscope in case it 
should be wanted. 

Dr. Thoiias Mabshall, examined by Mr. Travers Humphrbts — I am a 
Bachelor of Medicine, and I act as divisional eurgeon of police for the 
Kentish Town district. I practise at 25 CSaversham Eoad, Kentish Town, 
On 13th July I was called to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and I got there about 
twenty minutes to six. I went into the cellar where Inspector Dew was, 
^d I there saw what appeared to be human remains lying in an excavation 
in the centre of the cellar. At that time they were only slightly exposed. 
I did not touch them at all at that time. I went away, and came back 
again about nine o’clock in the evenings when I found the remains piuch 
more exposed. I did not disturb them, but I touched them, and picked 
up one or two things. I attended again at the same address on the nealt 
day, and met Mr. Pepper there, I have been in Court, and have heard 
Mr. Pepper’s evidence as to what took place on that day, I quite 
agree with it. On 15th July I had the coroner’s warrant for m flaking a 
post-mortem examination, and I made it in conjunction with Mr. Pepper. 
I have heard Mr, Pepper’s evidence with regard to that also, and I quite 
agree with it. On that day I assisted Mr. Pepper in placing some of the 
remains and other matter in some jars, and, having put those matters in 
the jars, I sealed the jars. The stoppers of the jars were bound down 
with tape, and then sealed with my seal, and left in charge of the mortuary- 
keeper. 

On 25th July I made a further examination of the remains other 
those which were in the jars at the mortuary. On "that occasion I found 
a second Hinde’s curler — exhibit 46 — ^with some hair on it. That was 
among the remains and the soil in the coffin. I myself took that in a 
further jar to Dr. WiUwx at St. Mary’s Hospital. In that jar I also 
placed a portion of the liver and some of the intestines. On 14th August 
I made a further examination of the remains at the mortuaory, and on that 
oooafiion I found a third Hinde’s curleir— exhibit 47 — ^which I put in a glass 
jar together with the lungs and some portion of the intestines and one 
or two other matters. I also on that occasion put into another jar some 
of the soil and lime which I 'tx>ok from the coffin. I ‘book all those matters 
to Dr. Willcox on that day. On the same occasion I took to Dr. Willoox 
a box oontaining some carbolic powder which I got from the mortuary- 
keeper, 

I was with Mr. Pepper on 8th August when he first saw the scar. On 
that day I formed the opinion that that piece of flesh which had the mark 
upon it came from the lower part of the abdominal wall. I formed the 
opinion that it was a scar mark, and that is still my opinion. I have heard 
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tUo cviUonce giviMi hy Mr, Pepper •with regard to the condition of the 
vanmiH vimnn. 1 examined these with him, and I agree with his evidencje. 
Uiat ap[ilie« u«»i only to tlao viscopa, but to all the remains, I did not 
find any indication of disease or anytJung which would cause death. 

CrosB-exanizncd by Mr, Touin* — ■B efoi'e the magistrate did you say, in 
rfosN oxuinination, ** Nano VxkIics ixsnmin in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion for Momi? yijars if IuvUmI in limo and in soil like clay, which prac- 
tiadly exclinlos till air UHRtmted to that. 

Oo yon agree that it in iiniiOBBibl© to give any certain opinion as to the 
!i‘iig*li ol tinio Unit a hotly has been buried in the earth?— Yes, it depends 
upon rirctitnHbiiuvH. 

Arc the ivaKojiH that people are unable to give any certain opinion 
m to the length t*f tiiiii* n hotly has been buried these, that many conditions 
tniiy inotlify the prt»gM*s« of putrofivetion after burial, such as the char- 
net or of tlio soil for tmo thing; then the depth of tiiie grave; then the 
time that 1 i»h t lapmi Udoit* buriuh and then the cause of death? — Yes, I 
iigrro that ihll«‘n*nt botiion undergo putrefactive changes with very different 
4lrgrc«*M i»f mpiiJity, t'von whon they liave been buried mider similar eon- 
ditioftM. It on 8th August that I formed the opinion that that mark 
in tin? idcTo of nkin and llt'sh wio* a scar. I first heard on 18th July— 
tho dalo tlio lirh? intjUcHt— that Belle Elmore had undergone an opera- 

but it nmht k* roimniilHU*«Hl that the first time I scrutinised the skin 
end lh%h wiim on 8th August. 

Yon hml hrwrd tw«*ntydlvi» day** before that that Bello Elmore had had 
ttu omatioiil-'Yos. 

Now I Hill going to tin* iaitid>or of occasions on which you have seen 
llirm? riHimins. On 15th July at llilldixip Crescent in the cellar you first 
SHW Hoino I only talightly touched the top surface; I did 

not unr pnrt from aTiotlier, m that there was nothing tixat could 

bt* chIUh) nti ossmittiitioit on that day. I again saw the remains in the 
gmund on Hth July; I saw tliem in process of being taken out and put 
into a stndl to \m takrii to the iiiortuaiy. I was in wie house at Hilldrop 
Crwcrnt for slicwi thn^e hours on 1 4th July, while the remains were being 
put iiitii the Nhell. I only looked into the cellar once or twice where there 
were men working. 1 miuJe no eccamixmtion of the remains then, 1 
Mtsmitieil tt»e n^tniiiiis fur aliout tliinee hours or two hours and a half on the 
I6tli St tile nnirtiinry, Mr. Peppier was along with me examining them 
durtng tile whole time. 

Did yen ImiuHo ilio retnsins on that day, that piece of skm and 
flesh w*ith ilie mark on it?— I oouldi not possibly say that I handled that* 
Mr, Pepper wan hiindling them, and I was handling them; I could not say 
wheUisr I handled that one apeclally, or whether Mr. Pepj^r dif , 

You have no doiilii w^halever that you looked at that piece of sfcin, 
aheilier you hainlliN! it with your hands or not?— Quite so. ^ 

And in tlial seniie you examined at with the eye. Is that nghtf — 
Yes. Neither Mr. Pepper nor I u»ed any mioro^pe that day. Duijw 
the thiw and a half hours' examination we looked at each piece of the 
iwmnina for suob time as waa possible. To have microeooped or examined 
them in a more minute way would have taken us ell night long. 
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Then that piece mth the mark on it did not attract your attention 
in any particular way? — No, not specially. 

On the 18th you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation. 
After the 18th what was the date of your next examination of the remains? 
— ^26th July, at the mortuary. I examined them alone for one definite 
purpose for between two and three hours. 

Did you look fo^ that particular piece of skin with the mark on it, 
on that day, the 26th ? — I believe not. I had a request from Dr. Willoox 
to supply him with certain other samples of the remains. These had to 
be carefully searched for, with considerable difficulty; the remains had 
greatly changed ; they were marked, and it was a considerable task. Dr. 
Willoox had ask^ nae to get for him if possible the other kidney and the 
remainder of the liver and a different portion of intestine. The search 
for the kidney entailed a long time. 

Having heard on 18th July that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation, 
did you inform Mr. Pepper almost immediately, within a day or two, that 
you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation? — think I com- 
municated my information the first time I met Mr. P'epp^ after that day, 
but what date it might be I do not know. I did speak about the subject 
to him. I do not think I had seen Mr. Pepper between the 18th and 25th 
July; I had no occasion to see him. 

The fact that you had heard on the 18th that Mrs. Crippen had had 
an operation would, I suppose, impres's itself upon your mind? You 
would bear it in mind when you next examined the remains? — Certainly. 
The next time I examined the remains — ^to use the word strictly — ^was on 
8th August. 

On 18th July you have told us that you heard that Mrs. Crippen had 
had an operation. On 25th July you looked at the remains at Dr. Will- 
oox^s request? — Yes. 

At '^at time I suppose you reaHeed in your own mind that the fact 
that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation had an important bearing on the 
case? — had realised it; oh, yes. 

Why, then, did” you not look on 25th July to see whether there was 
any trace of such an operation ? — think you do not realise the nature of 
the task we had to do. I had quite enough to do on that day to satisfy 
Dr, Willoox’e request to find what he desired, and that is what I devoted 
my time to entirely. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muni — ^Did the fact that you had heard that 
Mrs. Crippen had had an operation have any effect on the opinion that 
you fo-rmed as to this being a soar or not? — ^None whatever. 

By the Lord Cehef Jnsrcc® — ^In certain cases it is very difficult to tell 
how long bodies have been in the ground. I formed an opinion of my 
own as to how long those remains had been in the ^ound, and I stated 
that opinion at the first inquest before any other witness. I formed the 
opinion that they had been in the ground several months. I did not 
consult Mr. Pepper one single word about this matter before I expressied 
that opinion before the coroner. I formed the opinion on two grounds, 
•these two grounds being that on first observing those remains buried 
Trhere we found them, I was somewhat surprised with an appearance 
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of freshness — a redness and freshues» — ^not the appearance of corruption 
that might be imagined; but -when I came to exomi-ne them in detail at 
the mortuary I found the presence of this adipocere — certain parts -where 
there had bwn masses of faty a considerable amount of adipocere, and at 
other {mrts much less. Forming an estimate to the ^st of my power of 
the tinm that -would 1)0 required for the formation of that adipocere, I 
reckoned it us a matter of several months — four, live, or six, I would say. 
With all the knowletlge I have got, the result of all my examinations, I 
could not say precisely how long those remains had been in the ground. 
All I say is that tliey might have boon in the ground several months, up 
to «x w possibly up to seven months. 

Arthub Robinsux, examined by Mr Tiiavkiib Humphbets — live at 
88 Holloway Rojid. I -was formerly a mortuary-keeper at the Islington 
Mortuary Chapel in Holloway Hoad. On 14th July last a coffin was placed 
in my cl'iargo at tho mortuary by Mr. Loverton, the undertaker. On 16th 
July live glass jars, soiiled, were placed in my care by Dr. MarshdL 
On 2nd August I haiuk'd tliitsv glass jars to the coroner’s officer, Police 
Constable Thonipsou. On ISth July I put some carbolic powder upon the 
remains in the coffin. Afterwards I gave some of that carbolic powder to 
Dr. Mnrslittll at his rotjuost. 

lloBicRT csamiiied by Mr. Tkavkiib HuMnntRTS — am a 

liolh-o oonstable, No. 820, *' Y ” Division. I act as coroner’s officer in the 
Islington district. On 22tid July tho last witness liaudcd me five glass jars, 
which I tot>k and handed to Dr. Willoox at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

CiUiu.BR 1*ITT, cxuntiiusl by Mr. Tjuvhbb HmiPBBRTS — am a police 
oonstablo of the rVimitial Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard. 
On llUh July last, by direction of Chief Inspector Dew, I purchased from 
a ohemlst named Merrcll n Istttle of disinfectant fluid, oallod Neville’s 
disinfoclunt fluid, 'iltat disinfectant was diluted with water, and I poured 
it rouml tho walls of the oellnr nt 39 Hilldrop Crescent. I left tho bottle 
wi^ a Utile of tho fluid in it at tho house. On 16th August 1 went back 
to 39 Hilldrop CasKsmt, and found tiiat bottle where I had left it, and I 
took it to Dr. Willoox at his roquest. On 16th August I purchased a fuU 
unopened bottle of the sunto disinfectant fluid from tho same chemist, 
wbk'h I took unopene<i and handed to Dr. Willvox, also nt his request. 

By the Loan CniRf JuKTit!»~Tho hole in tJie floor was open when I 
poured tlio stuff round tho walls. The remnitm had not been removed. 

Dr. WniLU« Hbnbt Wituiox, oxaminod by Mr. Inolbbt Oddib—I am 
the senior Soieiitiflo Analyst to tlio Homo Oftieo, 1 am a Babhelor of 
Medicine of London, a Bachelor of Scicnco of London, a Fellow 
of the Royal Gtlloge of Physicians, and Ijcoturer on Forenaio 
Medicine at St. Mary’s Hospital. On 22jjd July I rocoived five 
jam from the ooroner’a officer, Thomiwtvn, Tlieso jars were 
covered and sealed, and I numbered them. In the first there wae a ^all 
portion of Uver and one kidney; in the second, a pair of combinations; 
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in the third, hair in a hair curler, a handkerchief, an underveat, and aonie 
hair in a piece of paper; in the fourth, a piece of pyjama jacket; and in 
the^ fifth, two other pieces of pyjama jacket, one piece having a button 
on it, and the other having the neck piece on it with a tab. I have examined 
two complete euits of pyjamas, exhibit 76, They are composed of 
flanndette. The portion which was in the jars is oomposed of flannelette. 
The buttons on the jackets of the pyjamas, exhibit 76, are exactly similar 
to the button on the piece in the jar No. 6. This one is a little smaller, 
having dinmk a little. It is a circular button with a depression in the 
^tre, from which are radiating threads. On 25th July I received another 
jar from Dr, Marshall, which I numbered 6, containing some intestine, 
another curler with hair in it, and a portion of liver. I think that that 
portion with the other portion which I had already got completed the whole 
liver. On 8th August I received from Mr. Pepper a piece of skin with the 
so-called scar on it. That is a piece of skin from the lower wall of the 
abdomen. In my opinion the mark on it is an old scar — I am of opinion 
that one limb of what has been described as the horse-shoe mark is a scar, 
and the other limb is a fold. On 14th August I received from Dr. Marshall 
another jar, which I numbered 7, containing some soil and lime, and a jar 
number^ 8 containing lungs, a portion of intestines, a piece of muscle, 
and another piece of hair. I also got the box of carbolic powder that has 
been spoken about. The lungs were in a condition of advanced putrefaction 
when I received them. The kidney I had got much earlier, and it was com- 
paratively fresh, except that it had imdergone the process of decay with 
the formation of adipocere, but there was very little ordinaiy putrefaction 
in it when I received it. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — think that the extra putrefaction of those 
two parts was due to the time that had elapsed since they had been taken 
out of the ground. 

MxcmiAmxtiori continued — On 15th August I got an unopened bottle of 
Neville^s sanitary fluid, and on the 16th an open bottle containing a small 
quantity. On 23rd August I visited 39 HiUdrop Crescent, and I procured 
some specimens of the soils from the excavation, which I put into jars Nos. 
9, 10, and 11. On 23rd July I commenced examining some of the viscera 
for poisons. I examined the stomach, the kidney, and a portion of the 
liver. I first of all searched for mineral and organic poisons. I found traces 
of arsenic in the intestines and liver, and I found traces of creosole (the 
chemical name for commercial cai*bonic acid) in the intestines and liver, 
small traces. 1 attach no importance to those; they are due to the disin- 
fectants used. 1 then commenced examining for alkaloidal poisons. 1 
started the proceedings immediately I received the organs, but it takes 
some time, some two or three weeks, before one is able to* apply the final 
tests. I took weighed portions of the stomach, intestines, kidney, and 
liver, and treated them by the usual process for extraction of alkaloids, 
with the result that I found an alkaloid present in all these extracts. I 

then applied further tests to see what kind of alkaloid was present. ] 

tested for all the common alkaloids — ^morphia, strychnine, cocaine, and so, 
onr-^d I found that a mydriatic alkaloid was present; that is, an alkaloid 
Ae solution of which, if put into the eye of an animal, causes the pupil 
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to enlarge and dilate. Having found a mydriatio alkaloid, I applied 
a further test, and found that it was a mydriatio vegetable alkaloid, of 
which there are three — atropine, hyosoyamin, and hyosoin. I applied 
further tests, and found that the alkaloid tlxat 1 had got in the extracts 
con'esponded to hyoscin. I have no doubt it was hyoscin. I could tell 
tbip t - in two ways, one by examining the residue with a lens and micro- 
scope ,• it was gummy, there were no crystals there. Another way was by 
to a solution of the residue some bixunine solution — hydrobromio 
— and I got round spheres, but no crystals. Hyoscin gives spheres 
exactly like 1 have got. Atropine and hyosoyamin both give needle- 
shaped crystals. The two things I have described— the gummy residue 
and the spheres from the bromine solution— pointed to hyoscin only. In 
the stomach there was one-thirtieth of a grain, and in the kidney there 
was one-fortieth of a grain, in the intestines one-seventh of a grain, and in 
the livei’ one-twelfth of a grain. 

Uliat would be in the part you analysed? — ^No, calculated out of the 
whole organs. There was the merest trace in the lungs. The total amount 
of hyoscin in »ill the organs submitted to me was two-sevenths of a grain. 
Hyowin is not used medicinally in the form of hyosoin. It is a gummy 
s^py stuff, which it would be impossible to handle, and so a salt is used. 
The salt which is used is the hydrobromide of hyoscin; that is the prepar^ 
tion given in the British Pharmacopoeia. In the whole of the organs wib- 
mitt^ to mo the amount of the hydrobromide of hyoscin was two-fiMs of 
a grain, which would certainly correspond to more than half a grain m the 

a fatal dosot— From a quarter of a grain to h^ a grain. 
Hydrobromido of hyosoin is a drug which is a powerful narootio jwison. 

By the Lord Chief Jus-nOH— If the fatal dose were ^ven it woidd 
perhaps produce a little delirium and excitement at first ; the pupils 
eyes would bo paralysed; tho mouth and the throat wovdd be d^, and thm 
quickly the mtient would become drowsy and unconsoi^ and oomplebdy 
laralvsod, and death would result in a few hours. The time when the 
drowsy and unconscious state would be reached would depend on the 
given and the condition of the stomach; but, assunung dose to be 
given which, I think, I ca» trace, I should think that the drowsy, unoon- 
wious state might come on under an h<^ pro^bly, end 
death in something under twelve hours. The patient would not recover at 
all during these twelve hours if the dose was a fatal acre. . 

SxamifMtioiv conUnued—Tbia ia a drug that “ 

If it is given internally it is pmotically always done by f 
inieotion; it is given with a syringe and a solution is mjeoted undw to 
toin. It is used as a powerful sedative for oases of delinum, nwnm, 
mS ng^tii iLd also S delirium tremens. Vei^y occasionally it « ' 

n SpUtio for insomnia, and sometimes it is given 
morphta for sedative purposes. In all these it 

dBcally. It is used in tabloid form for to* ^ ^ 

for a hvBodermio injection is one-hundredth to one wo- 
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remedy. I b 3 »ve looked through, the English and the American pharma- 
copoeias^ and the drug is not used. I am of opinion that in this particular 
case this drug was taken by the mouth. 

By the Loud Qhibf Justice — It is rather salt and bitter, and it can be 
administered in something with a pronounced flavour, such as stout or beer 
or sweetened tea or cofEee, or it could be given with spirits. The sweetened 
liquid would disguise the bitter taste. 

Examination conti/nued — ^What in your opinion was the cause of death 
in this case 2 — ^Poisoning by hyosoin. I do not know of any legitimate 
internal use for hydrobromide of hyoscin, esoept in the doses I have 
mentioned. 

How long do you think the patient lived after this drug was taken 1 — 
Probably an hour or more. 

By the Lobd Chibf Justich — ^But what is the most you think she could 
have lived, having regard to what you found in the body? — should say 
from one to twelve hours. 

Examination conti/n/aed — ^As regards the remains which I have 
examined, I should think that they had been in the ground from about 
four to eight months. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin — I have tested for hyosoin before, but 
I bdieve this is the first case where the question of murder has arisen. I 
have never found hyoscin in extracts from dead bodies before this case. 
There are several alkaloids that are mydriatic in their effect. The term 
'' mydriatic is applied to any drug that dilates the pupil of the eye. There 
are two classes of mydriatic alkaloids, some being vegetable, produced by 
plants, and others being animal mydriatic alkaloids, which are produced 
after death by the action of putrefactive bacteria without any of the 
elements having been introduced into the body during life. These bodies 
are produced fairly late in the process of putrefaction. 

By the Lord Cecibf Jxtstioh — ^When the organs are much putrefied, then 
these bodies may be found. By fairly late I mean in an advanced 
stage of putrefaction. 

Cros^-examinGdion continued — ^In the remains I did not discover 
sufficient of the alkaloid to apply what is called the melting point test. 
About 20th August 1 formed the opinion that what I had found was hyoscin. 

Had you on 2nd August been informed that Dr. Crippen had bought 
some hyosoin? — Yes. 

So that eighteen days before you formed the ojp'inion that it was hyoscin 
you had been told that^Dr. Crippen had bought some? — ^Yes, that is so. 
The process of ascertaining whether there is an alkaloid in a body at all is a 
ong and elaborate process, taking about a fortnight. It is necessary to 
veigh the different parts of the remains where it is supposed that alkaloid 
night possibly be. Those are mixed up quite fine, and then placed in 
rectified spirits of wine. The spirits of wine is drawn off after twenty-four 
lours, and then what is left of the mixed up flesh is placed in another lot 
-A spirits, which again is drawn off after another twenty-four hours, and 
90 on as long as the liquid which comes away is coloured — ^about five times. 
When the liquid ceases to get coloured we stop. There are several other 
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ata^B in the process -which. I can give if desired. Finally, I found that there 
was an alkaloid present. Of the substance which I found in this first 
process to test -whether there was any alkaloid at ah, 1 found one-twelfth 
of a grain in the liver, one-seventh of a grain in the intestines, and one- 
fortieth of a grain in the kidney, calculating out on the whole of these 
organs. Having ascertained that there was an alkaloid, I next tested to 
find out whether it was mydriatic. The physiological test would he con- 
clusive on that point, pouring a drop into an animal’s eye and fibading that 
it dilated the pupil. I put a drop of the solution into a cat’s eye, and 
theoi exposed the cat to a very powerful light, and I found that one pupil 
was widely dilated, which was quite conclusive. 

iThe three main vegetable mydriatics are hyoscin, hyoscyamin, and 
atropin. There is a fourth vegetable mydriatic, cooame, but it is not quite 
the same as the other three, because if the eye is exposed to a powerful 
light die pupil contracts. Hyoscin and hyoscyamin are produced by the 
plant called henbane, and atropin is produced from belladonna, which is 
called the deadly night-shade. Up to a few years ago it was thought that 
these three vegetable mydriatics bad the same chemical composition, but 
in the last edition of the British Pharmacopoeia different formula was 
given for hyoscin, and all the recent work on these alkaloids points to the 
fact that hyoscin has a slightly different formula from the other two. 
Hyoscyamin and atropin are still the same. I believe it will be about eight 
years since they were discovered to be different from hyoscin. The formula 
for hyoscin is and atropin and hyoscyamin C17H23NO3. It 

was recognised in the profession for a number of years that the formulae 
for all three were exactly the same. ^ Putrefying bodies give off compounds 
containing carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

Therefore, to that extent, the constituents of a vegetable mydriatic 
alkaloid exist in animal mydriatics?— The constituents exist, but the com- 
bination is different. In order to find out which mydriatic the alkaloid 
was I applied what is known as the Yitali test. That is a test by which 
one arrives at something which is coloured purple violet, which gradually 
fades away to a brownish colour. 

I9 the arrival at that point (violet fading away to a brownish coloim) 
characteristic of mydriatic alkaloids, both vegetable and animal?— No, 
certainly not with the animal; it is with the vegetable. I am not sure that 
I have heard of Hamilton and Bodkin’s ‘‘ Legal Medicine.’’ I have heard 

of Giotto and Spiecke. ^ 

Are they recognised as high authorities? — believe they are well-known 


chemists. , 

Have you read that, according to Giotto and Spiecke, certain homa- 
tropines do give Titali’s reaction? — have read that, but I 
through the literature and through the work of these gentlemen, and I have 
been unable to* find any record of it. I do not agree with that statement. 
Even if that statement were contained in the original papers, I do not a^ee 
with it, as it does not agree with my experience. I agree that that reaction 

violet fading to a brownish colour— is a peculiar characteristic of aU 

three vegetable mydriatics, hyoscin, hyoscyamin, and atropin, and theretore. 
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when I arrive at that violet coloiir fading to a brown, I must go a step 
further in order to ascertain which of the three vegetable mydriatic® it is. ^ 

Is not the melting point test the important test in order to ascertain 
which of those three vegetable mydriatios you are dealing with? — ^It is an 
important test, but not Sie important test. It is a test which can only be 
applied when one has a considerable quantity of the alkaloids to deal 
with. 

Which do you consider the most important test? — The careful obseiwa- 
tion, with a lens and a microscope, of the alkaloid itself, as to whether it 
is crystalline or gummy; also the bromine test, which has already been 
mentioned — ^the obtaining of crystals. From a careful observation of the 
alkaloid I found it to be gummy, which is characteristic of hyoscin. Guinmi- 
nesa is not characteristic of hyosoyamin and atropin; they are crystalline. 
I arrived at the gumminess when I had found out that it was an allcaloid, 
but before I had applied any test to find out whether the alkaloid was 
mydriatic; in other words, before I applied the physiological test to the 
cat's eye. 

Then gumminess, I gather from you now, was the result of these 
extraots which resulted in your ascertaining that it was an alkaloid? — ^Yes. 

Supposing that the alkaloid had, in fact, been hyosoyamin or atropin, 
might not gumminess have been the result, too, at that stage? — Most 
probably there would have been some crystals there. 

But might there not, in fact, have only been gumminess? — ^There might 
possibly, but on re-crystallisation crystals would have appeared. 

Might not the gumminess have possibly been hyosoyamin or atropin ? — 
Not if the extracts were fairly pure. If the extracts were impure and had 
other materials in, then a gummy residue might have been obtained with 
atropin and hyosoyamin. I applied the bromine test after I had applied 
Vitali’fl test. The bromine test is only of value in discriminating between 
those three vegetable alkaloids. Other things besides hyoecin give those 
spheres which I have spoken of. 

Would I be right in suggesting that, though the brown spheres enable 
you, as you say, to discriminate between which of the three vegetable 
mydnatics it may be, it does not enable you to say whether it may not 
be in fact animal? — ^You are quite right, 

I suggest to you that the melting point test is really the most im- 
portant, tbe clearest test of all in results, for this reason, that the melting 
pointe of the different mydriatic alkaloids are very widewly different? — ^The 
melting pointe is a test which it is quite impossible to apply in any toxico- 
logical investigation. If you have a sufficient quantity of allcaloid — several 
grains of it — ^then the melting point test is a very valuable one, but you 
can never get enough in a toxioologioal case to apply the test. 

But if you could get enough it would be a very valuable one? — If you 
cfould get enough, but there would have to be an enormous amount taken 
as poison. 

Will you agree that if you could get enough it would be the most 
v^uable test of ^? — ^No, I would not agree with that. I agree that the 
different mydriatic alkaloids have a melting point of widely different degrees^ 
provided that they are In a very pure condition. * 
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Do yoH HRWHS that the melting point of hyoscin is 65 degrees centi- 
gnidc. of liy^yamin 105 demvos, and of atropin 116 degrees? — ^Tes, those 
figunw aro right, exeejit with regjiM to hyoscin, which is a gummy syrup, 
and it. is very diftienjt to «iy what the melting point is. I agree that tho 
molting point for hyoscin is lower, Imt it is very diflionlt to fix the point, 
bccume with tho gummy suhshinw one cannot toll when the point is reached. 
Another v«Ty im[iortunt test to ascertain which mydriatic it is is a test 
called the converaion of alkaloid into u gold chloride compound. That 
conversion is eff»H'ted by diswdving the, alkaloid in dihitcd hydrochloric 
acid, adding a wdulioii of cldoride of gold, and ullowiug the product to 
orystalliiw. In that conversion proeesH, when the diffcamt mydriatic 
alkaloids nro converted into gold chloride corapotmds, tho melting point of 
each is enormously diiforunt. 

So that is, I think you will agree, the tiiost vidiaihlo test?— -It is a 
weiy vahiublo test if you Imvo sufiieieut, hut I laid not suflicient. I con- 
templafeii the npjdinition of tlait test very seriiuisly. If one has a sufficient 
quantity it. is (lerhaps tho most vahiahlc test for diseriminuting lictwoen the 
threo alkaloids. In that test the melting points are atnqtin, 148 degrees ; 
hyoseyainin, 1(10 degrwsj and hy<»Hein, 100 degrees, 

Ih'-examined by Mr. Muni' -'nie chloride of gold conversion process 
was ihn first process that I contemplated applying in the present case, 
but I found th(it,l had not strong enough sohitions, and that if 1 had applied 
it I ahttuld have wnsUsl all the> material luuunwessfully, The melting point 
teat is one in whu4i in my ex|H‘rieiuHJ one would never rceinvo a suliiciont 
quantity to apply in a {misniiing witere Ute |»oison was an alkaloid. 
I'ftr tho pnrjHwo of n poisoning Investigation otto must hy neuessity use 
ti*8t« which apply to very small •juautities. 

Aro (he l«»ts which you have itppIitHl in this case real tests? — Oh, yes. 
I tried all tliene testa on the {)ure alkaloids themselvos before I applied 
them to uxtraots from the viseeni, and 1 ftauid tlicm reliable, and oorre- 
a|K)ndi»g exactly. An (ite reault of iny tistta I am able to say to my 
own satisfaction that tltis suitsUince was not an animal alkaloid. Aninud 
inyiiriatio alkaloids nru prcabuHHl in detmying iMslies nt an advanoed state 
of putrefaction. In this case the lungs were muclt the most putrefied 
«f the organs; and 1 tested thoiii mostcarefuiiy, and I found tho least trace 
of mydriatio alkaloid— not enough to paralyao Ute pupil, but just to 
weaken it. 'there was not enough to dutlin^iish whother it was animal 
or vegetable in tho lungs. • 

You wore aaketl iiliout this process of exti-aotion being long and 
elaborate, and you anid it took about a fortniglit. Have you been in 
^ habit of applying this tost?— fib, yes, a very great many times. In 
the lost ten years 1 iinva done it oonsuierably over u hundred times. It 
does not present any difficiiHios which 1 am not iicunstomcd to deal with. I 
produce aome ■peciineita of tho three v^tablo alkaloids, marked No. 81. 
^en you tovo extracted thia alkaloid it is not pomiblo to confuso in 
appearanoo the gummy residue with tho cryataiUne residue of the other 
if you have a pure retidue. 1 had a purs residue. I have never fenmd 
in all ny inveetigationa an animal alkaloid which gave purple cedour with 
the Vitau tert. I have tested several hundreds of times, and recently on 
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some viscera several years old, and I have been unable to obtain it in any 
single case, 1 have never found one animal alkaloid to correspond to 
VMi’s test, and I have tested specially for that hundreds of times. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — considerable portion of my time is 
occupied in this kind of investigation j it is by no means a novelty to me. 

Tou have told Mr. Tobin, very fairly, that animal alkaloids are pro- 
duced in what you call the advanced stages or late stages of putrefaction. 
Apart from your examination, were there any organs in such a stage of 
putrefaction that you would expect to have alkaloids produced? — ^No, not 
those that I examined for alkaloids first. The lung, which I examined 
two or three weeks later, was in such a state that there might have been 
some animal alkaloid there. 1 have no doubt in my own mind that it was 
vegetable alkaloid that I discovered, and also that it was hyoscin. 

There is a question which I am asked by the jury to put which seems 
to be important. You have mentioned that hyoscin in the form of 
hyoscin hydrobromide is in the Pharmacopoeia? — Yes. 

Do you know of any medicines which could be compounded by a pres- 
scription in which hyoscin hydrobromide would be given asi medicine by 
the mouth? — ^No, 1 have never heard of it being given by the mouth. So 
far as I know hyoscin is not used by doctors to make up medicines which, 
are to be taken by the mouth. The medical internal use of it is limited 
to hypodermic use, and then in doses such as I have described in my 
evidence-in-chief. I do not know of any medicine existing in which such 
a quantity as two-sevenths of a grain could have been used mtemally. If 
intended to be taken through the mouth, I know of no medicine in which 
hyoscin is used. 

Dr. Arthur Pearson Lupp, examined by Mr. Mxnni — am a 
Doctor of Medicine, a Bachelor of Science of the University of London, a 
Fdlow of the Royal College of Physicians, physician to St. Mary's Hospital, 
Honorary Scientific Adviser to the Home Office, and for seventeen years I 
was the late Sir James Stevenson's colleague as Scientific Adviser to the 
Home Office, which post 1 resigned six years ago. I have followed up Dr, 
Willcox's tests for hyoscin as given in evidence, and I agree that they 
are absolutely the right test. I have repeated all the tests recently with 
specimens of the pure drug, and I quite agree with Dr. WiHoox that the 
poison that was present was undoubtedly hyoscin, judging by those tests. I 
have in a large number of cases tested for animal mydriatic alkafoids, but 
only on one oooasion did 1 ever come across an animal mydriatic alkaloid, 
and that was from some excessively putrefied meat. I have for seventeen 
years always tested for these animal alkaloids in toxicological cases, and 
before that 1 conducted a long series of investigations upon animal alkaloids, 
but I have never found a mydriatic animal alkaloid in the human body. I 
once found it in some meat that I put to putrefy under ciroumstanoes very 
favourable to putrefaction. In that case I applied first of all the 
physiological test to the eye of a cat, and it produced dilation. I then 
applied Yitali's test, but it did not give the colour that the mydriatio 
vegetable alkaloids give. I think it is quite impossible for hyoscin to be 
n^taken for animal mydriatic alkaloid under the Yitali's test. And 
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animal alkaloid oo-uld not be mistakeix for hyosoin if the Yitali^® teat is 
uoed. One can distinguish absolutely between the animal and vegetable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tonm— I wrote a book on Forensic Medicine 
and Toxicology,*' which was published in 1895. I have been in Court 
all morning, and have heard the questions that were put to Dr. Marshall. 

I will read from your book at page 61. It is impossible to give 
any certain opitno-n as to the length of time a body has been buried in 
the earth; the reason is that many conditions may modify the progress 
of putrefaction after burial, such as the character of the coffin and soil, the 
depth of the grave, the time that hasi elapsed before burial, and the <^use 
of death. In addition, different bodies undergo putrefactive changes with 
very different degreeei of rapidity, even when Siey have been buried under 
similar conditions. For instance, three bodies were buried at the same 
time, side by side, wrapped in cloth of the same texture, and in coffins 
of the same kind of wood. In connection with one of these bodies it was 
found at the end of nine months that the abdominal walls had quite dis- 
appeared; in ano'tlher the disappearance of the abdominal walls did not 
take place until an interval of thirteen months from the period of burial; 
in the third one, at the end of twenty-three months the abdominal walls 
were almost entire." That is your experience? — ^Yes, I wrote those lines, 
and I absolutely agree with them. 

If a mydriatic alkaloid is produced in putrefying meat is there any 
scientific reason why it -should not be produced in putreifpng human re- 
mains? — ^I know of no reason, except tiiat putrefying human remains are 
not exposed to the conditions, as a rule, in which I exposed that meat in 
order to get this mydriatic alkaloid. That is the only reason I can give. 
I can only say that I have never met it in human corpses. 

Re-examined by Mr. MmR — ^The remains in connection with this case 
were not shown to me. 

You did not ask to have them shown to you? — Oh, no, for a veiry 
good reason. 

*What was the reason? — ^That I should never attempt to express an 
opinion as to the time that those remains had been buried after they had 
bwn exhumed some dayu; they change so rapidly. I coodd have given 
an opinion at the time the remains were moved, but not a week or ten 
days after. I could have formed an opinion at the time if I had seen 
them as Mr. Pepper did. There is nothing in that passage from my 
book to detract from what I now say, that I could give an opinion. 

CbABLBB Hbthdbington, examined by Mr. Travers Httkiphrets — ^I am 
a qualified chemist employed by Messrs. Lewis & Burrows, chemists, 108 
New Oxford Street. I know the prisoner Crippen through his coming 
into* the diop asi a customer. About I7tb or 18th of January last he 
called and ordered five grains of hyoiscin hydrobromide from me, I 
asked him what it ‘was for, and as far as I remember he stated it was 
for homoeopathic purposes. We did not have any of it in stock in 
the form he ordered; we only had it mixed with another substance, in 
tills case, sugar of milk. I told him so, and he asked me to order it for 
him, which I did from a wholesale house called the British Drugs House, 
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Limited. , I havei been in the employ of Meissrs. Lewis & Burrows for 
over four years, and I have never known as much as five grains of hyoeciu 
hydrobromide to have been kept in stock there. 

CrosB-examined by Mr. Hottlt Jejnkins — I know Dr. Crippen quite 
well as a oustomer. I have known him since I have been at this branch, 
three years. He has, from time to time, purchased a number of drugs 
from me, sometimes cocaine, sometimes morphia, sometimes mercury and 
other drugs. His name and address were quite well known to me. He 
signed the poisons register book quite willingly. I am aware that hyosoin 
is generally used as a sedative in neiwous cases. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mum — ^Have you heard the medical men in this 
csuse say what it is used for? — Only through the paper®. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — know from my own experience what it 
IB used for. It is a nai'cctio and a mydriatic. 

By Mr. Muir — ^I t is used a® a sedative to produce sleep, and it is 
generally supplied in tabloid form. I cannot remember whether I have 
sold it in tabloids. That is not the fonn in which I sold it to Dr. Crippen. 
'When sold in tabloid form for hypnotic purposes, I should thinlc that the 
doctor would administer it to the patient. 

By the Lord Cheep JusTicfs — ^Do you know? — ^No. ‘ Dr. Crippen could 
not get any poison of this kind without signing the poisons register book. 

On© of the jurymen requests me to ask this question. Do' you know 
of Dr. Crippen having purchased hyoscin on any other occasion from 
you? — ^No. The order of 17th January was the only one that I know of. 

Harold Bjrbt, examined by Mr. Travers Humphrbts — I am 
an assistant to Messrs. Lewis & Borrows, chemists, 108 New Oxford Street. 
I was not in the shop on the occasion of 17th or 18th January when Dr. 
Crippen ordered some hyoscin, but I was in the shop on 19th Januaiy 
when he cam© to have the drug delivered to him. On that day I handed 
him five grains of hyoeicin hydrobromide in the form of small crystals in 
either a tube or a box. Dr. Crippen signed the sal© of poisons regisifcer, 
exhibit 38. The entry i® dated 19th January, 1910, and i® as follows; — 
“ Name of purchaser, Munyons, per H. H. Crippen. Address of pur- 
chaser, 57-61 ilbion House. Name and quantity of poison sold, five 
grains of hyoscin hydrobromide. Purposes for whioh it is required* 
homcBopathio preparation. Signature of purchaser, H. H. Crippen/' I 
entered the date and the name and quantity of the drug, and the rest of 
the entry was written by Dr, Crippen in my presence. Exhibit 49 is 
a list of drugs, of which we have kept a record, which have been purchased 
from us by Dr. Crippen — chiefly poisons. 

By the Lord CfeoEP Justiob — It is not usual for a doctor to sign the 
poisons book for every quantity of poison that he buys. 

Exammation corvCirmed — ^That list contain® several quantities of 
cocaine, some of morphia, but no hyoscin. The list is aa follows:— 
nth February — Cocaine hydrochlor. 19th March — ^Hydrogen peroxide; 

aoid hydrochlor; cocaine hydrochlor; morphia acefcas. 17th March— 
Cboaine hydrochlor; morphja acetas. 19th April — ^Cocaine hydrochlor 
and aoid hydrochlor, 16th May — Cocaine hydrochlor. 13th May — 
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Cocaine Mroolilor. Sad Septenibcr-Iodine, resub. 28tli September- 
Oocaiuo hydroohlor.” ^ «uoer 

“ deat.try,-It « used in 

_ Croas^acmln^ Mr Huntlt Wns-I have knovm Dr. Crippen 
Waco about Octoter of last year. He hm bought large quautiti^ ^ 
poison from our shop. As a rule he did not sign the poisons book Wa 
did not require him to do eo, because we knew him, and knew him as 
a medical man. When ho dgned Idie book for tiie hyoeoin he did not 
niiso the sUghtost objection. 


WiLLiui HAtUAif, osumined by Mr. Mma— I am a detective sergeant 
of the Metropolitan Police at New t^cotland Yard. On 18th August I 
wont to St. Mary’s Hoapital and got exhibits 44, 46, 46, and 47 from 
l)r. Wilkox. . I aheiwcd tlMiao exhibits on the same day to the witness 
Mm. Harrison at the hoapital, and then I returned them to Dr. Willcoi. 
I ahowod Mrs. Harrison ttl«> a wouuin’s undervest that I got from Dr.* 
Willcux. It was in a very dirty state. 

(>t>8s-examined Ity Mr. Hbstly JassiNS — ^Before I took Mrs. Harrison 
to see tliose things 1 told her that «he was going to see something which 
was found with the roiuaiiis at Hiihlrop Crescent. 


Mrs. AnsiiiMB lURitiHOir, extuninod by Mr. Mura — am a married 
woman living at 11 AsiHnoi-w House, Acre I^e, Brixton. 1 knew Cora 
Crippen, whose stage name was Belle KImoro, for some twelve or thirteeu 
yearn. When 1 first knew her her hair was dark brown. The colour 
afterwards altered, as it was bleoriicd. I wae shown eshibits 44, 46, 46, 
and 47 at St. Mary's Hoapilal on IHth August. The hair in those exhibits 
resembleu Mrs. Cr4*iteu's hair as I have seen it in the morning before 
she was dressed, bi'fore her hair was curled. I was also shown at the 
hospital an underveat or camisole. I have seen Mrs. Oippen dressing 
on several ocoaaiona. She wore an undorvest similar to the one that was 
idkown to mo. It was the kind of undervest that I have seen other people 
wear bMides Mm. Crippen. 

(koas-exatnintel by Mr. Hu»i%t Jmm'm — ^I have known the Crippens 
tw a number of years. 

Do you agree with the other witnesses who spoke to the same effect, 
that Dr. Crippen waa always vety amiable with his wife!— -Very kind, 
very amiable, and a very huumnd. 

When yeu looked at thoae jars in front of you, you knew pcofectly 
well where they had oome from I— Yes. They were the only jars that wmo 
put in front of me for identification. Mrs. Crippen was a woman who 
was vary partioular about the appearance of her hair. There is noitihing 
to identify the Hinde’s hairpin by, as suoh pins are very CMHnmoa. 

With regard to tlie eamieole, do you agree that there are a great 
number like that womt'—Yes, but Mrs. Crippen always wore those 
enmisoles. 

By the Loam Criw Josnon—I think Mrs. Crippen dyed her hair 
about six or seiven yesn after I knew her, and after that ehe always had 
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her hair hleached. She used to wear golden curls. She told me that Dr. 
Crippen bleached her hair in the first instance. When her hair was down 
in the morning one oonld see the original colour on the part nearest the 
roots. 

Mr. Mum — ^That, my lord, is the case for the Crown. 


Opening Speech for the Defence, 

Mr. Tobin opened the^caae for the defence by saying that the moment 
he sat down Dr. Crippen would go into the witness-box and tell his tale. 
He would be followed by medical men of good positions and the highest 
qualifications, who would speak on the length of time the remain® might 
have been buried. They would criticise the evidence for the Crown and 
discuss whether the piece of skin came from the abdomen of any person 
at all. One of them was a man of the highest reputation as a microscopic 
expert in the medical profession, and he and others would give conclusive 
reasons why the mark on the piece of skin was not a scar at all. If there 
were doubt as to whether the piece of skin came from any one’s abdomen, 
and if there were doubt as to whether it were a scar or no, then it afforded 
no evidence whatever that the remains were those of Bdle Elmore. They 
would be followed by an expeart in poisons of high reputation, who would 
give them his reasons why the alkaloid found in the remains might not 
have been a vegetable alkaloid introduced into the body during life, but 
an animal alkaloid produced by the ordinary process of putrefaction in <a 
dead body. He had carefully considered what was best in the interests 
of his client to do, and he had come to the conclusion that at this stage 
he should deal at length with the evidence which had been given for the 
Crown, and that he should outline quite shortly afterwards the evidence 
that he would lay before the jury. He promised that at the end of the 
case, when the evidence had all been given, he would not occupy their 
time by any lengthy speech, because he meant to deal with the matter 
once and for all. 

Anxious, indeed, as must be the task of any man engaged in the 
defence of a fellow-man upon his trial for life, it must be rendered a 
thousand times more anxious when for weeks and months the columns 
of the Press had been filled by discussion® of the case and gossipy details, 
some of which might he true and some false. Every man and woman in 
the land had discussed this case, and the danger of it was that th^ 
only partially knew the facts. AH that publicity to gratify the public 
taste must be fraught with a grave danger , to the administration of 
justice, because it was human nature that the man who read these columns 
should inevitably take a view regarding Dr. Crippen before his trial. They 
knew how difficult it was to wipe the slate clean, and to approach the case 
with an absolutely open mind. Ho knew, however, that the jury were 
determined, so far as their will power would enable tib.em, to do their best 
to try this case in an unbiassed and absolutely unprejudiced way. Had 
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the Crown proyed beyond all reasonable doubt that the remains found in 
the cellar were the remains of a wonoan at all? Had the Crown proved 
that they were the remains of Belle Elmore? N^er mind what their 
suspicions might he; they must prove beyond aU doubt that those remains 
were the remains of a woman, and those of Belle Elmore, or else the 
prisoner was entitled as a right to be acquitted. 

The first outstanding feature in the evidence was Dr. Crippen’s repu- 
tation amongst those who knew him best and bad known him for long 
years. From every witness who had known him came the same tale; 
these were the characteristics in the very words the witnesses had used — 
‘‘ amiable,'' “ kind-hearted," " good-hearted," good-tempered," 
" one of the nicest men I ever met." The people who gave him that 
character were people of different ages, of different interests, and of both 
sexes. Could the jury say that that reputation was not deservedly earned? 
Tet it was openly suggested that a man with those characteristics suddenly 
became a fiend incarnate. And for what motive Did they believe, if he 
deserved Ibat reputation, that he would have killed his wife and hacked 
the body to pieces for the suggested money motive? Crippen was not in 
debt, and he could not draw a single farthing from the deposit account ir 
the Charing Cross Bank until after twelve months' notice. Notice hac 
been given by Belle Elmore in December of last year, but were they to be 
to-ld that, in order to get money in December, 1910, he murdered hit 
wife eleven months before? He did not forget that the death of his wife 
if brought about by Dr. Crippen, would perhaps have rendered the house 
hold less expensive ; but was tiiat an adequate motive for a crime like this 
The Crown would not suggest any other motive, but he must deal witl 
all possible ones. Could it be said that he murdered his wife in orde 
to marry his mistress? He did not fiy from tbe country with hi 
mistress until the month of July. He had never married her, and sure! 
that could not be a motive. It was suggested that this man criminalL; 
abused the skill and dexterity of a surgeon and a man well veotrsed h 
anatomy, and removed aU trace of sex, the head, the hands, the feel 
and the bones* Had he that dexterity? He did not practice in anatomy 
be had never conducted a post-mortem in his life; be knew nothing c 
anatomy or operations exc4>t what he bad learned in bis student day 
long years ago. 

His ‘manner at the time of tbe alleged murder, and for months affcei 
wards, could not be wiped aside. Just before tbe wife's disappearance 
and for months afterwards, he showed no sign of agitation, ^ no sign c 
fright, no seeking to avoid his friends and his wife's friends. Di 
Crippen showed no signs of constraint at the dinner party on 3 let January 
and yet xt was suggested that he was shortly to give the poi^n he ha 
bought some twelve days before to the woman who was sitting at tb 
other end of the table. The next day he went to work as usual, having 
it was suggested by the Crown, murdered his wife and left her body i 
the house alone* He could not have got rid of the bones, the head, H 
hands, and tbe feet, and buried the flesh in the few short hours betwee 
1,30 a.m. and his going to his work next morning. What murdejn 
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would run the risk of leaving the body behind like that? On the same 
day he called upon Mrs. Martinetti and told her that his wife was all 
right; and so he believed her to be, because he had left her at home all 
r^ht. At the very time that he was going about his business and calling 
on his friends as usual, showing no sign of terror, if he was the murderer, 
he was cutting up the body in his house, and carrying away the remains 
pieoemeaL It was said that he had the night-time to do these things in. 
Was it conceivable that he could have done that without somebody noticing 
something? Could he have spent the long hours through the night at 
home aft^ his work doing things like that, without any trace being visible 
on his face when he went to his work at the usual hours day by day? It 
was suggested that he took Le Neve to live over the remains of the wife 
he had murdered. Did they believe that if he had murdered his wife, 
and recently buried her remains in his cellar, he would have left his house 
for those days when he took Le Neve to Dieppe? There was no proof 
whatever that he had ever had a surgical knife; there was no trace of blood 
found anywhere in the house; as regards the suggestion that he buried 
the remaiiifl, no pickaxe to get out the bricks had been traced ; and there 
was no proof of Ihe purchase of any Hme by him. 

Belle Elmore disappeared after 1.30 in the early morning of let February 
—disappeared as far as the world knew, except, of course, her husband, 
who said that he saw her in the house after breakfast when he left her on 
1st February. Since then Belle Elmore had gone out of his life, as she 
had threatened many times that she would. It was a strange thing, but 
strange things happened at all times, and would happen again to the end 
of time. 

The jury had to consider and say to themselves, had the Crown dis- 
charged the burden cast upon it in every criminal case, and all the more 
serious a burden in a case of life and death ? They had to consider, in 
connection with the disappearance of Belle Elmore, who she was, what she 
had been, her characteristics, what was her life at home with Crippen. 
Belle Elmore was the daughter of a Pole. Eighteen years ago, in 1892, 
she married Dr. Crippen in America, She was nineteen then; he was 
ttoy, roughly speaking. The jury would believe him that he did not 
wi^ to cast a stone at Belle Elmore. But it was a thing they could not 
and ought not to forget that she had been living under the protection of 
some one in New York at the time she married him, and he knew it. 
After their marriage they came to London and lived in London. Then, 
as they knew, there came a time when Belle Elmcre remained behind, and 
Dr. Crippen went to America to become manager of Munyons. When 
Dr. Crippen returned to England and joined his wife again he found her 
manner wholly changed. Her temper was quite ungovernable, her love 
^ gone. He found what they now knew to be a fact, that Bruce 
Miller, then a music hall artist, had been repeatedly visiting hie wife. He 
saw and read letters from Bruce Miller to his wife written to her while 
Crippen was in America, and of which at that time he knew nothing. 
Those letters enabled counsel to put the question to Bruce Miller Did 
you not write affectionate letters with the words 'Love and td^es to 
Brown Eyes^ ’^? Bruce Miller admitted that he wrote such letters. He 
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further admitted that he had often hisRed Mrk. Crippen. “ Under the 
oiroumstanceB,” Bruce Miller Raid, “ I thought there was no impropriety 
in -writing those letters and kissing her.” Under the circumstanceg I 
The husband was away and knew nothing of it. What inference did they 
draw from thow adinisRions of Bruce Miller 1 Love letters, kisses, husband 
absent, and after the husband canio back to England frequent visits by 
Bmoo Miller to B<dle Klinoro. lie never went there to her whilst Crippen 
was present. Since then the relations of husband and wife between 
Dr, Cripiwn and his wife did not continue. They did not sleep together. 
Then there carno, perhaps not unnaturally, an intimacy on tlie part of 
Crippen with somchody cine, and Is*. Neve Iwcame his mistress. The^ 
had to take all th<‘so things into consideration. Before their friends, it 
was true, Criiqien and his wife appeared to bo cordial in tiicir relations, 
iiiero was, Imwover, one little matter licaring on thoso relations. Dr. 
Burroughs told them he had noticed that Bello Elmore was hasty in 
tempisr towards Iwr husband. She had threatwiod over and over again 
after the intinmey uilh Brueo Miller had lH>t*n found out by Dr. Cripj^n, 
and after the quarr<*Is she had hud with him, that slie -would leave him 
and go <»«t of Ids life. Tinio after time the thing blew over. It was 
simply a my of ** w<»lf,” and nothing came of it. At last, however, the 
threats which hIio hial so often lundc were curried out, and at last she did 
go out of his life. 

llm jwsition, therefore, was this. 'fhero w»js an illicit intimacy 
botwcon Mrs. Crippen mid Bruce Miller, and an illieit intimacy between 
Cripia*u and L« Nove — the latter might. Iw another rt*a«on for Mrs. Crippen's 
departure. Where wua slm now? Why dhl aim go? Sl»e wont because 
she had long dlslikeil CripiH'n, and her disliko had turned to hato. Who 
knew whore Ikdlo Elmore was? Who know whether it was Belle Elmors^e 
flesh that was hurieil in Iho oellur? Who know for a certainty whether 
Bello Klmore was alivo to-day or not? Who knew for certain whether 
she waa abroad, whether sho was ill or well, alive or dead? In » oue 
of lito and death, and a charge of itmrdor, they had to know, to know 
beyond all reasonalde doubt, before they could find a verdict that would 
•end a foltow-inan to death. It waa not enough that they idtould suspect. 
The law enid tiiat beyond all reasonable doubt they had to know. 

Mr. Tobin, continuing the narrative of eventa, said, after the Mar> 
tinetMa hod left Uie house at a.m. on 31at January the fault-findix^ 
wife, Mra. Crippen, for tlio paltty cause that Mr. Martinetti had been 
under the doetor’e orders, and the window had been left open, wocked 
henself up, with an ungovernable tompor, ns women did, and men, ha 
•ui^sied, did likewise. It wae tlie old story again, ” I will stand ibi* 
no longer; this it the flnisli. I will leave you to-morrow. You wlS 
nevw see me again.” But she added on this occasion, with mseaing in 
her voice, ” Hue time 1 mean to go. Cover up the soandd in the oish 
way you can.” H was a small cause, hut a small spark eaussd, thty 
knew, a forest fire. The result might well be tremendous, and eo as 
Bi^gented it was in this ease. H»e cause wae obvious— the quamd aftir 
the Martinettis bad left in the early morning. There had been noaagr 
■noh quarrels. Criiqien g^t up in the morning, thinking no more of tk. 
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He -wient off, leaving his wife at home, expecting to find her at home on 
his return- He went to work in the usual way. There was the natoal 
caE on the Martinettis during lunch time; he did not attach snjSScient 
importance to 1h.e incident of the quarrel to refer to it. He did not 
see any reason for washing dirty linen, and to Mrs. Martinetti’s inquiry he 
said his wife was well. 

Then he went home in the evening, only to find that she was gone, 
and he recalled the words which she had added for the first time to her 
old and oft-repeated quarrels, This time I mean it. Cover up the 
scandal in the best way you can.’* Thereupon he foolishly embarked upon 
(as Mr. Muir aptly described it) a campaign of lies to cover up the scandal 
— -to cany out his wife’s wishes. Avert the scandal among our friends 
in the best way you can.** And so on the evening of 1st February Crippen 
invented the He, to explain her absence, that she had been called away to 
America on business and to see her friends. So he wrote two letters, 
one to the committee and the other to the secretary of the Music Hall 
Ladies* Guild. If the Lord Chief Justice thought proper they should see 
those letters. Both were written in an und^guiaed hand. The one 
signed '‘Belle Elmore, p.p. H.H.C.,** showed, of course, that the hand 
which wrote it was “H.H.C.,** not Belle Elmore. There was no dis- 
guise whatever about the writing in the letters tendering excuses. Of 
course, the Hes had to go on. He need not deal with that part of the 
case. A cable came on Tuesday night, 1st February, saying she had 
gone to CaHfornia to see a relation who was iU. To cover up the scandal 
and in order to account for her absence, when she did not return as the 
days passed, the lies that he had told had necessarily to be developed to 
account for her non-return. Therefore there came the He that die was 
ill with pneumonia, then that she had become worse. And when he 
realised that she would not return — that she had carried out the threat 
she had made — ^in order effectively to stop any talk among neighbours 
and friends and intimates, the He was invented that she was dead. Then, 
of course, in pursuance of the policy he had adopted, he had to say to 
friends who asked for the address where she died, “ I can’t and won’t 
give you the address. Her ashes are to be cremat^ and sent over here.** 
The whole story was invented to cover up the scandal. 

It was said he pawned her jewellery and gave away her dlothes, and 
therefore must have known she was dead. It would he idle to 
pretend that when she went Crippen was overwhelmed with grief. Not 
at aU- They had not been on good terme at home. Under those oir- 
eumstances he was not in the least keen or anxious to find out where she 
had gone. He was not grieved — ^he was not concerned to advertise in the 
papers to inquire from any of her relatives in America or elsewhere where 
she had gone. He had Ms mistress. Miss Le Neve — ^wfio tad been his 
mistress for some few years — and in those circumstances Dr. Crippen saw 
no impropriety whatever in giving to his mistress his wife’s jewels and 
furs, and. in pawning others. He had earned the money; he had paid 
for the things. No inference adverse to the prisoner was to he drawn 
from that. It was all done openly. The jewellery was worn by Miss 
lie Neve at the ball which people who knew his wife were sure to attend. 
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Stjch things as ho pawnod ho pawned openly at a pawnbroker’s where he 
had been before, and where his name and address were known. He 
did not go to a pawnbroker who did not know him, where he might have 
given a false address. He pawned them in his own true name. There 
was no marwj about it. He saw no harm in it at all. 

Ho passed on to 8th July and the arrival of Mr. Dew and Miss Le 
Keve at Albion House. Mr. Dow said he was not at all satisfied about the 
matter, and there was instant readiness on the part of Dr. Crippen to 
answer any question, and ho made a long statement giving the details of 
the quarrel, much the same ns he had described it just now, guessing 
that she had gone away with Bruce Miller, but not knowing with whom 
sho ha<l gone, in fact. It was not suggested now, of course, that she 
had gone with Bruco Miller. Ho was going to suggest that before he put 
the question to Bnico Miller. But it did suggest itself at the time 
that el»o had gone off with Bruoo Miller, with whom she had been on very 
affectionate terms. To say that he pawned ell his wife’s things was untrue. 
It was an inaccurate thing to say, but he did it to cover up a scandal, 
'rhey would rcttietnber the words in the statement, “ I invite you to look 
round my houso in Hilldrop Crescent, and to do whatever you like in it.” 
Here was a suppostui munkror wrdily and willingly going with the chief 
inspector to tJm httuse where, if ho were the murderer, he knew that 
part of his wife’s nunains were buried. lie went into all the rooms with 
Dew, and limy went iido tho cellar together. If he were a murderer, if he 
had buriwl tlioso rotuains in the cellar, he knew the spot in the middle 
of tlm ocllar, thcri> under his very eye as ho stood there I Yet he never 
turned a hair, never showt«d the slightest sign of agitation, or fear, or 
terror. Was it {Hwsiblo that he was the murderer and was standing 
within Uirce feet of the bole whore his own hand nmst have put the remains 
if he was the murdercrl Was it not beyond all powera of belief) Let 
the jury remember tlmt on 8th July, at Albion House, a representative 
of the law had said to him at IliUdrnp Cruecent the same evening, ” Crippen, 
I must find your wife.” With tooee words ringing in his ears picture 
what Criiipen's thoughts must have been. Crippen must have realised 
f hut the litHi ho had toid to cover up the soandal, the lies he had in his folly 
told, must have raised a mountain of prejudice, and formed clouds of 
suspicion which it would Ih> for him to dispel. During the night be 
wondered how ho ouuld remove that mountain of prejudice and dispel those 
tdoudi. 

So ho resolved to do what hundreds of men had done before. Feel- 
ing tihero was that high mountain of prejudice which he had erected by 
his lies against himself, he did what inimcent men, threatened with a 
charge, havo done before. Ho resolved in his folly to fly. Experience 
taught that the very threat of any criminal charge often made good, strong 
men taka their own lives. He did not do that, or attempt it, but in 
his folly he resotved to fly. Wltat more natural than that he should talce 
with him his mistress? The rest followed as a matter of course— the 
disgouM, the shaving of his moustache, the dressing of Le Neve in boy’s 
clothes. Ha went away from the inquirks of the olBScer as innocent men 
had fled brfore. For the reason that he had decided to fly, the adver- 
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bisement drafted by him in the presence of Inspector Dew was not * 
in the papers at all, because he ran away the next day, Qth July. 

He came now to what happened in the Montrose ” on th.e <iarv « -u 
irrests, Slsfc July. Was the statement, I am sorry ; tHe ^ 
aas been too much for me,’’ which he then made, to- '^©igh ^ with 
for a single instant when they considered their verdict? That h^ 
tured to submit, ought not to be a factor which they would wei^h 
What under the circumstances did the expression mean? 

“ Anxious, indeed, have I been, because ever since 8th July Chief * 

Dew has had his suspicions, and I realise what suspicions have been aro 

iDy th-^ lies I have told, and that I cannot point out where Belle Elmo^ ' 

Here counsel read the two cards which were found upon Crin-Den Ti- 
the time of his arrest, which were in Crippen’s handwriting. 
to one of the cards upon Crippen, “I have made up my mind to ium^ 
overboard to-night,” counsel said the Crown suggested that the wordm^ 
on the card indicated the remorse of a guilty man and hist -determination 
jump overboard and commit suicide. Hitherto they had been asked to 
say these cards implied guilt. The long one, on the face of it was 
apparently intended for Miss Le Neve, because it ended, I have spoilt 
your life, and with last words of love. — ^H.” So that up till nowthe 

Idea not unnaturally wo\ild be in the minds of the jury about these cards 
“ The guilty man resolves to take away his life.” But these cards were 
no«t written for the eye of Miss Le Neve at all. They were not written 
to convey to Miss Le Neve his intention to commit suicide. There would 
be no necessity to write those cards to Miss Le Neve, becaxlse they were 
together, occupying the same cabin. There must be some other reason. 

It was clear from Chief Inspector Dew’s evidence that these two cards 
were written before Dew’s arrival on board, and the explanation why they 
were written was this. They were both written in pursuance of a plot to 
enable Crippen to get hidden and smuggled ashore to escape up coimtry, 
and there be afterwards joined by Le Neve when everything had blown 
over. Two days before the arrest Crippen had learned from the quarter- 
ciaster that he (Dr. Crippen) was to be arrested on landing at Quebec. 
There was then no question of Miss Le Neve’s arrest at all. He expected 
that he (Crippen) was alone to be arrested on landing at Quebec, and the 
quartermaster wp pemuaded, or pretended to be persuaded, to believe that 
Crippen was entirely innocent. The quartermaster at any rate pretended 
bo be satisfied. That quartermaster would be the man who would foe in 
[charge of the unloading of the cargo at Quebec, where passengers would 
iisembark and cargo be landed; and it was arranged that just before the 
vessel reached Quebec Crippen was to be concealed amongst the cargo in 
fche ship, and that the longer card was to be found in bis cabin indicating 
bo those who found it that Cnppen had jumped overboard from, this 
bhe^ object being that there should be no strenuous search on board the ship 
9^hile Cnppen was hidden in the cargo; because one could well heKeve in 
the circumstances that the police might readily think and suspect wbat 
vas wrong. Whether the quartermaster was a guilty participator, or only 
>retend6d to be, did not matter. The quartermaster, while euperviaing 
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tho knd ng of the mrgo at Quebec could readily smuggle Crippen through, 
and by hat time it ^m8 hoiwd by Cnppen that if the police had found^e 
canl nuhcntiiig that he hud jumped overboard they would have sone off 
and have ceased to maintain a watch upon the river. He then houed to 
go up country, wliero Mias L© Neve, after all trouble had blown over was 
to roach him. And was not that borno out by the shorter card “Shall 
we wait until to-night about ten or eleven o’clock”? That shorter card 
was meant to lio given to the qiiartennaster some few hours before the 
polk*© caino on lioard, and “ ten or eleven o’clock ” meant that he intended 
to bo amuggied ashore about that time. Wliy, then, was it not handed to 
tho quaitennuster? IIo (oomiKcl) bud <*lioitcd from Chief Inspector Dew that 
th© boat was not intended to land cargo or passengers at Father Point 
jSho fMiHKed Father Point aliniit sixteen hours before ehe should arrive at 
Quolioc. At some lime or other during those sixteen hours it was intended 
that that card aiKMikl bo handed to th© quartermuster, and it was not given 
to him lw*e!ius© tho arrest took place long before Crippen there 

was any daiigt'r. 'Hie jury hud to ask whether tliat explanation was true. 
If it was not, wlicr© was the masl of writing those two cards for Mica Le 
Nevo to it*ml, when at any moment, wlmnevor he chose, he was able to 
siHtak toiler in tho cabin nlon© without anylwdy overlxearing 1 

He hiul ilealt now whit the general aspect of the case, and had only 
got to say a few words iiiore upon the facts bearing on the medical aspect. 
Tho jury had to Isi satisfied ns to the sex of the remains. Could the jury 
on the evidenue-““'be eared not what they «UBiH?oted, because suspicion was 
not enough-, -bo satisfied, first of all, beyond nil reasonable doubt whether 
liioso remains were tho iwniuiim of a man or a woman? ’ If they had any 
doubt alsmt that, Cripjien by law was <*ntitled to a verdict of not guilty. 
Taking tboso remains by theiUHelves, th© witnesses for th© Crown had 
admitted that it was imposstUIe to say on anatomical grounds whether they 
were tin? remains of a man or a woman. Those grounds did not exist. 
Taking if by if self, tlio piece of alHit might be that of a man, Who could 
toll! _ Ami it was a matter of lif® and deatli. If that mark on that piece 
of skin were tho mark of an operation— and that ho disputed — ^why should 
it not Ik> the rvsiilt of an oiieration on a man? Taking those remains by 
themselves, was he wrong in pressing strongly the claim that there ought to 
bo the gravest doubt as to whether those wore the remains of a man or 
woman! If there waa that doubt, th© Crown bad not discharged the burden 
cast upon it. 1’he clothing found with the remains formed no evidence 
whatever as to the sex of those remains, and as to whether they were those 
of a mala or a female. The clothing, then, left the matter absolutely open. 

Paaidng to the question of Crippen’s anatomical knowledge; counsel 
reminded the juty that Cripiien, aa a doctor, took his degree in the States, 
and admitted to Dew on 8th July that in his early student days he attended 
operations at London hospitals. But during those years he lived in London 
what was his praotiee! If Crippen had gone in for anatomical work or 
had pmotised surgery, the Crown, witli their resources, would have found it 
out and given evidenoe of the fact. They found that, far from that, he was 
connected with Munyons for many years. This was not the kind of position 
that afforded a mas the opportunity of praotising anatomical work. ' Ih.® 
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prisoner would tell them that he never performed an operation in his life, 
never dissected a body* It was clear from the evidence of Mr. Pepper and 
Mr. Spilfibury that the hand which dissected the body, whoever it was, the 
remains of which, were found in the hole in the cellar, must have been 
accustomed to evisceration. The man whose hands did this gruesome work 
must have been poseessed of considerable anatomical knowledge. The jury 
were entitled to apply their knowledge of the world as to what kind of man 
it must have been who cut up those remains. ,'W'as it possible that the work 
could have been done with so much skill by a man who had never done 
that work as part of his practice during the whole of his professional work ? 

On the question of identification, the jury had to be satisfied that those 
remains were put into that hole in the cellar after 31st January; otherwise 
there was no case against the prisoner at the bar. In this most difficult, 
anxious case, tiying it with all the ability and fairness which the jury 
were showing, could they say honestly, bearing in mind the result of an 
adverse verdict, were they able to say in their souls anything beyond this : 
we suspect, we guess? If they could not say with certainty that those 
remains were put into the hole after 31st of January, there was no case 
gainst the prisoner. He reminded them of what Mr. Pepper said, that 
it was not ‘‘ within the reach of science to determine from its putrefaction 
the date of death.” How, then, in this matter of doubt could they do more 
than suspect? Better a hundred guilty men should go free than one 
innocent man should suffer. If the remains had been there for years there 
was nothing to induce suspicion in the tenant of the house. 

He submitted there was the gravest doubt as to what part of the body 
the marked piece of skin and flesh came from, and whether any part of the 
depression upon it could be a scar. If there was no scar, it would not be 
from BeUe Elmore's body. He did not forget the reasons that the witnesses 
for the Crown gave for saying that the flesh came from the lower part of the 
abdomen; but, on the other hand, there were characteristics admittedly 
absent whose presence would have made the matter absolutely clear. There 
were not the tendinous intersections crossing from the navel and those 
which generally existed below the navel; and there was not the white 
vertical line from the chest downwards where the tendons united. 

But if they were satisfied that the piece came from the lower part of 
the abdomen, they had still to decide whether any part of the depression 
was the soar of an operation. Mr. Pepper agreed that on© side of the 
depression was due to a folding of the piece of skin. The other side was 
a scar. His case was that both sides were the result of folding and pressure. 
That there was considerable pressure must be clear, as there was imprinted 
on the skin the pattern of some material placed in the hole with the remains. 
If the depression was admittedly caused by such (preesure on one side, why 
upon the other? Was this not far too doubtful a matter for them to 
hat th^ were clear beyond doubt that this depression was a scar? He 
0 desire to dwell on the number of opportunities the doctors for the 
had of seeing these remains, but it was perhaps unfortunate — and 
eyed no imputation in what h© was saying — that long before they 
■ t so-called scar on 8th August they had heard that Belle Elmore 
n operation. Might not an opinion as to whether there was a 
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prison-er woidd tell them that he never performed an operation in his life, 
never dissected a body. It “waa clear from the evidence of Mr. Pepper and 
Mr. Spilsbury that the hand ^hich dissected the body, whoever it was, the 
remains of which were found in the hole in the cellar, must have been 
accustomed to evisceration. The man whose hands did this gruesome work 
must have been possessed of considerable anatomical knowledge. The jury 
were entitled to apply their knowledge of the world as to what kind of man 
it must have been who cut up those remains. .Was it possible that the work 
could have been done with so much skill by a man who had never done 
that work as part of his practice during the whole of his professional work? 

On the question of identification, the jury had to be satisfied that those 
remains were put into that hole in the cellar after 31st January; otherwise 
there was no case against the prisoner at the bar. In this most dif&cult, 
anxious case, trying it with all the ability and fairness which the jury 
were showing, could they say honestly, bearing in mind the result of an 
adverse verdict, were they able to say in their souls anything beyond this : 
we suspect, we guess? If they could not say with certainty that those 
remains were put into the hole after 31st of January, there was no case 
against the prisoner. He reminded them of what Mr. Pepper said, that 
it was not ‘‘ within the reach of science to determine from its putrefaction 
the date of death. How, then, in this naatter of doubt could they do more 
than suspect? Better a hundred guilty men should go free than one 
innocent man should suffer. If the remains had been there for years there 
was nothing to induce suspicion in the tenant of the house. 

He submitted there was the gravest doubt as to what part of the body 
the marked piece of skin and fiesh came from, and whether any part of the 
depression upon it could be a scar. If there was no scar, it would not be 
from Belle Elmore’s body. He did not forget the reasons that the witnesses 
for the Grown gave for saying that the fiesh came from the lower jpart of the 
abdomen; but, on the other hand, there were oharaoteristics admittedly 
absent whose presence would have made the matter absolutely clear. There 
were not the tendinous intersections crossing from the navel and those 
which generally existed below the navel; and there was not the white 
vertical line from the chest downwards where the tendons united. 

But if they were satisfied that the piece came from the lower part of 
the abdomen, they had still to decide whether any part of the depression 
was the soar of an opera-tion. Mr. Pepper agreed that one side of the 
depression was duo to a folding of the piece of skin. The other dde was 
a scar. His case was that both sides were the result of folding and pressure. 
That there was considerable pressure must be clear, as there was imprinted 
on the skin the pattern of some material placed in the hole with the remains. 
If the depression was admittedly caused by such ipreesure on one side, why 
not upon the other? Was this not far too doubtful a matter for them to 
' say that they were dear beyond doubt that this depression was a scar? He 
had no desire to* dwell on the number of opportunities the doctors for the 
Crown had of seeing these remains, but it was perhaps unfortunate — ^and 
he conveyed no imputation in what he was saying — ^that long before they 
found that so-called scar on 8th August they had heard that Belle Elmore 
had had an operation. Might not an opinion as to whether there was a 
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scar or not quite unwittingly be influenced by th.e information that Belle 
Elmore had in fact undergone an operation? In Mr. Pepper’s opinion, the 
navel was originally upon that piece of skin, and was removed by operation. 
Well, so far from there having been a removal of the navel of Mrs. Crippen', 
Mrs. Martinetti said that once, when she was visiting them in the bungalow^ 
she saw the mark on the lower part of the abdomen going up as far as the 
navel. He put it clearly to Mrs. Martinetti, " Are you sure that you saw 
the navel itself? — ^Tes, quite sure.” The jury must not let that fact 
escape them. If Mrs. Martinetti saw the navel, the operation Mrs. Grippen 
underwent was not one which involved the removal of the navel, and this 
piece of skin was not Belle Elmore’s. 

He came now to the last point, the poison. On 17th January Dr. 
Cnppen ordered, and on 19th January he obtained, five grains of hyoecin 
hydrobromide. He need not have signed the poisons book at all, but openly 
he left the record of his purchase and his name <at a shop where he was 
known. He bought it to reduce it to a liquid, and to us© it in the tiny 
tabloids he prepared for patients. Doctors did not seem to use hyoecin in 
England, but he supposed that American ways were different from ours. 
Dr. Grippen did use it. He had little bottles, each containing about three 
hundred of these tabloids, all ready for being impregnated with different 
kinds of drugs. Three hundred tabloids sounded a good deal, but as the 
dose was sixteen tabloids a day, the bottle would just last twenty days. 
That was the way he used the drug after he had bought it, and that was 
the way he continued to use it after Belle Elmore disappeared. Was the 
alkaloid found in the remains hyosoin? Dr. Willoox said there was not 
enough of it to use what he said would be the most certain test of all to 
ascertain which mydriatic vegetable alkaloid it was. As he did not apply 
this test, he asked the jury to say that the :gaatt6r remained in far too much 
doubt whether, even if this was a vegetable alkaloid at all, it was hyoecin 
rather than hyosoyamin or atropine. He would go further and a^ the 
jury to say that there was not enough to enable a man to determine whether 
the alkaloid found in the body was vegetable, introduced during life, or 
animal, produced after death by the natural porocess of putrefaction. 

He had attempted no eloquent appeal on behalf of the prisoner. It 
was better to confine oneself simply and solely to the facts, and on those 
facts he asked them to say they were not satisfied that the Crown had 
beyond all reasonable doubt demonstrated that these remains were the 
remains of a woman at all, and still less had identified these remains as 
part of the body of Belle Elmore. 


Evidence for the Defence. 

HawxiHT Harvht Crippbn (prisoner, on oath), examined by 
Huntlt Jbnkins — I am forty-eight years old. I am an Ameri^ by 
birth. I am a doctor of medicine of the Cleveland Homoeopathic Hospital 
in the United States of America. I went throx^h a theoretical course of 
surgery. I have never gone through a practical course of aurg€(ry> anu 
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I have never performed a post-mortean examination in my life. I have 
made the eye my special subject, and also the ear, nose, and throat. I 
have been twice married. My second wife gave me Cora Turner as 
her name when I first met her in Brooklyn. I afterwards found that her 
real name was M^kamotzki. When I‘ first met her she was living under 
the protection of a man by the name of C. C. Lincoln. She had never had 
any children to my knowledge. I believe she had had some miscarriage, 
or something of that kind, because she was being attended to by the man 
I was assistant to for some trouble. She never had any children by me. 

1 cannot give the exact date when I married her, but it was about 1892, 
about seventeen years ago. After our marriage we lived first of all in 
St. Louis. I came to this country for the first time after I married her 
in April, about twelve years ago, and she followed me in August. Our 
first apartments were in South Crescent, which is now pulled down and 
turned into a big boarding-house for the people that Hollingsworths’ 
employ, I believe, just off Tottenham Court B^d. I think we lived there 
for about close on a year. We went to live in Hilldrop Crescent about 
1905, about five years ago. We had moved from South Crescent to 
Guildford Street, and from there to Store Street, and from there to 
Hilldrop Crescent. While we were living in Guildford Street I paid a 
visit to America. I think I was away from November, 1899, to April, 
1900. I left my wife in a boarding-house in Guildford Street. 

Up to the time you paid that visit to America, had you lived on 
friendly terms with your wife? — Yes, except that she was always rather 
hasty in her temper. 

Tmean, you lived in strict relationship as husband and wife? — ^Tes. 
The time I r^erred to in my statemeait that I made to Inspector Dew — 
the time that I referred to her coming over from America and saying 
that she had met some fine men on board — was the first time she came 
over; that was previous to this. Until I returned from my visit to 
America we had always lived on friendly terms. Coming back from 
America I joined my wife at Guildford Street. I did not notice any 
change in her manner at first. Soon after that we moved to Stoi’e Street, 
and then I began to notice a change. She was always finding fault with 
me, and every night she took some opportunity of quarrelling with me, 
so that we went to bed in rather a temper with each other. A little later 
on, after I found that this continued and she apparently did not wish to 
be familiar with me, I asked her what the matter wae. She told me 
then that she had met Bruce Miller, and that he had been taking her 
out while I was away, and that she had got very fond of him, and that 
she did not care for me any more. 

By the Lorh Chibp JirsTioa — This is 1900, is it? — ^No, 1 thiiik that 
would be 1904. 

EiBcmA/na^dm covvtmued — ^It was before we moved to Hilldrop Crescent; 
it was between 1903 and 1904, I should say it would be, say, six months 
after my return from America, but I do not like to be certain about these 
dates, because it is such a long time ago. I think we lived in Store 
Street about a couple of years, and then, in 1905, we went to Hilldrop 
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Crescent. It would be between 1902 and 1903 that we moved froia 
Guildford Street to Store Street. 

I just want to get this clear before the jury. How long after your 
return from America did you notice this change in your wife’s manner 1 — 
About six or seven months. I noticed the change beginning right away, 
but it was about six or seven months afterwards that I found out what 
the trouble was. She told me that Bruce Miller was a music-hall >artist, 
that he had some sort of automatic orchestra. She told me that he was 
stiU in town, and he came to visit her at times. I never met Mr. Bruce 
Millet. I told my wife I thought it was very strange, although I had 
seen this coming for a long time, for a previous trouble we had had before 
I moved away from South Crescent. I still lived with her— not as my 
wife, but I still lived with her. We occupied the same bed until we 
moved to Hilldrop Crescent. That was one of the reasons why we moved 
there, because when we lived in Store Street we could only have the 
one sleeping room. At Hilldrop Crescent we had separate rooms. 

Before your friends, and before strangers as well, what was your 
demeanour towards your wife and hers towards you? — ^It was always 
agreed that we should treat each other as if there had^ never been any 
trouble. Of course, I hoped that she would give up this idea of hers at 
some time. I first became connected with Munyons about sixteen years 
ago. I was first in a position in their employ, and afterwards I became 
the general manager. When I was general manager I acted as ad^so^ 
physician, and had' charge of the chemical laboratory besides. I should 
^y that I was in that capacity for about five or six years. I came over 
to this country for Munyo'ne, then I went back to America and stayed 
there until the time I have mentioned, and my services th^ ceased. 

By the Loro Chief Justice — ^The last time I was in America was 
about 1901 or 1902. That is the time I am speaking of when I say that 
I was there from November to April or May. , ^ ^ \ 

Bmrmmtim cmtirmed—l have been m the habit of purchasing drugs 
I always made up their prescription for them when I was in America. 1 
have been in the habit of purchasing drugs in this country— not for them, 
but for mysdf , and also for the other firms that I have ^n with. Among 
drues that I have purchased I have purchased considerable amounts ot 
different poisons — aconite, belladonna, rhus tox., gds^ium, and ^o 
on the Uet that I got from Ws & Bn^. homoeop^ 

drusei I have already mentioned I purchased from Aditc^. Th^ 
ate the only two chemists from whom I have been m ^e M»t of porcihafr 
imr drags. I have for years been familiar with *o drug hyos^ T 
&lt heard of it when I came over to England in 1885; ^ ^ 

of it in the Royal Bethlem Hospital for the Insane. It is used 
great deal in America, especially in insane asylums; it iis also m 
^halmio oliniofl. I have -used it as a nerve re^dy in a 
pmpamtion, that is, mduoed to esbremely minute doses. I remember 
purchasing somie hyoacin on 19th January. 

tieating nervous diseases, nerve ca^. It waa sold to me in the fom of 
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crystals. I then dissolved it in. alcohol, and then I disisolved 6 grains in 
an ounce of water, that is, in 480 drops, giving to one drop 6/480ths of ^ 
grain. I used four drops of this, which would equal 20/480ths or 0‘041 
of a grain, in conjunction with another mixture consisting of gelsemium, 
assafcetida, and some other homoeopathio preparation. This, with a 
drachm of the other mixture, I used for medicating 300 small discs to 
make one bottle of a preparation sent to each patient; that would be about 
150 doses; two tablets a dose would equal l/3600ths of a grain as a dos©- 
The bottles would be labelled with the dose, and packed in a little heavy 
pasteboard case. The dcse would be in the form of small sugared discs. 
A dose would consist of two disics, and the actual dose would be approixi*- 
mately l/3600ths of a grain, extremely minute. That is what I did with 
this hyo-scin that I purdhased. I think I dispensed about two-thirds of the 
hyoscin that I purchased on 19th January. 1 might mention that, besides 
using it for nerve casesi, I also found, it useful for spasmodic coughs and 
spasmodio asthma. 

At the time you purchased it can you recollect any particular person 
that you required it for? — ^Well, besides my business of Mimyons, I had 
also another business in which I handled about two hundred letters — ^it is 
extremely difficult to remember names. I think I can remember one. 
Sweeney — no, M'Sweeney. I remember the dinner party of 31st January. 
My wife had very frequently threatened to leave me before that time. 

At the time she threatened to leave you, would she be in a calm 
temper or in a rage? — ^In a rage. 

Generally spiking, were the tempera that she got in for trivial 
mattersi or something serious? — ^Very trivial matters ; she wasi always finding 
fault about trivial things. On 31st January Mr. and Mrs. Martinetbi camo 
to dinner with us, arriving somewhere between six and seven o’clock. I had 
taken them an invitation on behalf of my wife, 

"While they were with you did anything take place which upset your 
wife? — ^Tes, Mr. Martinetti wanted to go upstairs, and, as I thought hi& 
knew the house perfectly well, having been there many times during 
eighteen months, I thought it waa quite all right that he should go up 
himself. When he came down he seemed to have caught a chill, and after 
they went away I was blamed for not going up with him. They left some-- 
where between one and two o’clock, I think; I know I had a lot of trouble to 
ffiid a carriage for them. Immediately after they had left my wife got into 
a very great rage with me, and blamed me for not having gone upstairs 
with Mr. Martinetti. She said a great many things — do not reooUeot 
them all— she abused me, and siaid some pretty strong words to mej sho 
eaid she had had about enough of this — that if I could not be a gentleman 
ehe would not stand it any longer, and she was going to leave me. She 
^so said something that she had not said before — that after she had gone 
it would be necessary to cover up any soandal that ‘^ere might be by her 
leaving me, and I might do it the very best way I could. 

As a matter of fact, did you find that she had gone? — ^When I came 
home the next day — came home about half-past seven, my usual time for 
coming home 

By the Lorb Ghiib' Jusnc® — ^This is very important. I understand 
90 
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you h&vo told us all th»t took 
near as 1 recollect. 
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place on the night of the 31etJ— That is as 


Bjsaftnnatim fiOM<mwff«f--Tlien you know nothing more until you 
homo on the evening of the 1st and found she had |one, is that right?! 
^t 18 nrfit. I did not even ace her the next morning. We letir^ very 
late, and It ytm the usual thing that I was the first one up and out of 
house More she was ever up at all. On let February I went to to n^ 
«; and I returned to the house about half-past seven. I went to see 
^f-n during that day, as I was amrious about the 

^ill that Mr. Martinetti had caught. The conversation that Mrs. Maitinetti 
has «^ted took place between her and me. I asked how Paul was and 
she asked how Bdle was. On returning home about half-past seven that 
I found that the house was vacant. I have heard the evidence of 
Mns. Martmetti, Miss May, Mrs. Smythson, Miss Cumow, my landlord 
and Dr. Burroughs, to the effeet that I said that my wife h^ left me 
that alie afterwtinla bpoaino ill, and that subsequently her death took nlaoe’ 
1 admit all tliat. ^ 

Were those statements true or falset— The statements that I made 
were false. 


Why did you make those statements?— She told me I must do the best 
I oould to cover up the scandal, and I made those statements for that 
miRonj I wan^l to hhlo anything regarding her departure from me the 
lM*«t I could, both for my sake and for hers. I recollect Inspector Dew 
coming to my office and my making a statement to him. 

Was the statomait that you made to Inspector Dew a false or a true 
statomeatf— It was quite tnio. Inspector Dew was very imperative in 
pressing upon me that I must produce my wife, or otherwise I would be 
in senoos trwiblc. Ho also said that if I did not produce her very quickly 
the Rtntomente I had made would bo in the newspapers the first thing I 
kiMw. I made up ray mind next morning to go to Quebec, and, in fact, 
I did go. On the boat I made the acquaintance of a quartermaster there. 
On the second day before we arrived at Quebec, as I was sitting W the 
wheel-houee, the quarteanmaster cam© and snid ho had a letter he wanted 
to give mo-Hibcut three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tlie Loro Craw JtfsmoB— Is the quartermaster coming or not? 

Mr. IImm.T Jwoono— N o, my lord, we have not got him. 

The I^iRO Cmsf J vbxiob— T hen I do not know that we can have this* 
convemation. 

Mr. Humr JainnniB-~If I may say eo, I respectfully agree that we 
cannot Itavo the conversation. Perhaps I might put it in this way. 

{To you enter into an airan^ment with the quarter- 

master i—Tes, I entered into an arrangemeait with the quartermaster to 
hide me, n» he told m o 

We Quinot have the oonveisation 

Hie Loro Cbirv Jorpioe— -Tou had better have the whole of it if you 
have part of it. 

(To Witnen)—JIa tdid you whatt— He told me that the captain know 
who I was and also who Mies Le Neve was, and that I was to be arrested 
by tiie peiioe at Quebec. He also told me that I must leave a note behind 
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,me fiaying that I had jumped overboard, and that in the middle of the 
night he would make a splash in the water and tell the captain that 1 had 
gone. 

EscawA/natim continued — ^As a matter of fact, I wrote one card that 
same day, and that night he took me downstairs, but somebody came 
along and prevented us from going down — they saw us, so I kept that card, 
and he said he would put me down the next day. I then wrote the short 
card next morning, just a short time before Inspeotor Dew came on board. 
The long card was to be put on my pillow in the berth in the cabin. I had 
arranged with Miss De Neve, as the quartermaster said that there was no 
charge against her — ^that they did not want her at all — I had arranged with 
her that when I got ashore safely I gave her an address in the States where 
fihe was to write to me and let me know when everything was all right 
and she could join me. 

What does this mean, “ Shall we wait until to-night about ten or 
eleven o’clock, if not, what time ” ? — ^The night before I had arranged that, 
as he had failed to get me hidden away that same night, he would hido 
me the next night, just when we got to Quebec or a short tiihe before we 
got to Quebec. he had settled no time I wrote this little card to give 
to him to £nd out what time. I understood we should arrive at Quebec at 
twelve or one o’clock at night j that was what the steward on toe boat told 
me. 

Was Inspector Dew’s coming on board at Father Point a surprise to 
you? — ^It was at Father Point — well, I did not expect him at all. I thought 
there had been a cable to the Quebec police; I did not expect Inspector 
Dew; that was a surprise to me. 

Inspeotor Dew says that you said on arrest, I am not sorry; the 
anxiely has been too much.’^ Whiat were you referring to then? — waa 
referring to this, that I expected to ^ arrested from all these lies I had told ; 
I thought probably it would cast such a suspicion upon me, and perhaps 
they would keep me in prison — do not know how long, perhaps for a year 
— ^ntil they found the missing woman. I said to Inspecytor Dew, It is 
only fair to say that she knows nothing about it — ^I never told her 
an^hing/’ 

What were you referring to when you made use of that observation ?— 
I had never told Miss Le Neve anything about my talking to my wife before 
she went away about this scandal; I had told her that my wife had gone 
away, and I told her afterwards that she was dead. These were the only- 
two things that I told Miss Le Neve. Consequently she never knew anything 
about all these letters and lies that I had disseminated. I did not give any 
enqdanation to Inspector Dew re^rding the two cards, because, while 
Inspector Dew went down to see Miss Le Neve, the chief inspector, or the 
man who was with him, told me, '' We deal veiy differently with people 
in Canada when we arrest them to what they do in Engtond; we tell them 
that toey must not say anything.” He added, “ Now don’t you say a wordt 
on anytoing--cut your tongue out— have nothing to say.” 

With regard to toe money that was put into the Charing Cross Bank, 
my^fe had no money of her own; all the money that ever went into the 
crank was what I put in. The jewellery which she was possessed of I 
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bought as an investmont ■when I was in America. Besides that jewellery 
I think she had a watch, and I think she had one or two rings that she had 
before we were married — ^probably given to her by the other man. I bought 
in New York the jewellery that has been produced in the course of this case. 

I supplied the money for all my wife^a clothes and all her furs. I never 
know what she did have, because I gave her money with a free hand, and 
she bought as she liked ; in fact, after she went away I was surprised to 
find what she did have, I was not short of money at all in January of this 
year; I had plenty of money co-niing in. I always paid my rent re^larly, 
and I never ran any bills of any kind in the way of tradesmen’s bills. I 
do not think my wife knew of my relations with Miss Le Neve, because she 
always treate<i Miss ho Neve with the greatest courtesy when she came 
into my officsc. 'rhoro was no obstacle ever put in my way if I wanted to 
go and see Miss Ijo Neve. My time was my own; I went as I liked, and I 
often Htaye<i away from business whole days at a time. I told Miss Le 
Neve that if ever my wife went away and got a divorce I should marry her 
cerbiinly. 

Was she perftKjtly stitisfi-cd. with the jKwition she occupied ^ — She seemed 
to be very happy. 

Now, 1 jtJHt want to i»ut this to you, did your wife as a fact have a 
Heart — She did. 

By the lioan Chirf Jxjstiok — I t waa in the lower part of ■the abdomen, 
from th<‘ fnibic Imne upwards towards the navel, in the middle line. ^ 

Jlfttmimiiitm imitfmvttd — That scar wtxs caused by an operation for 
ovariotomy. My wife had a navel. 

By the Justicm — I iKjlieve that operation was done about 

twelve yeera ago; it was shortly before we camo to England the first 
time. The scar was al>out 4 J inches long, I believe. It was a small scar, 
b^uHo only the ovaries wore removed. It came vory close to the navel. 

liirnftnnatiim miti fined — ^My wife bleached her hair, axid 1 sometimes 
holried her# She was vory particular with it, and she applied the bleach- 
ing fluid probably every four or five days. She was very anxious that 
nobcaly abould ever know that she had any dark hair at all.^ ^ She was a 
woman wlio was very particular about her hair. Only the tiniest portions 
of the hairs at the roots after they be^n to grow could be seen to be tork. 

Did you at any time administer any hyoscin to your wifel— - 
Nev er . 

TTimo ronwin. that were found at your house in Hilldrop Creaoent— 
have you any idea whose they wereW heg your 

The remains that w«ra found m the cellar at IMdrop Cresi^t- — -I 
—I had no idea. I knew nothinp about tlusm till I came back to England. 

ITjo liO!H> Chiiw JwTioa— -That concludes the evidence-m-chief, I under- 

stand f 

Mr. H 0 im.T Jawtiwa—Tea, niy lord. 

The Cbuit adjourned. 
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Fourth Day— Friday, 21st October, 1910. 

Hawlbt Habvbt Ceuppen (recalled), cross-examined by Mr. Mxjir — 
On tb© early morning of the 1st February you were left alone in your 
house *with your -wife? — Yes. 

She -was alive 1 — She was. 

And well? — She was. 

Do you know of any person in the world who has seen her alive 
since? — do not. 

Do you know of any person in the world who has ever had a letter 
from her since? — do not. 

Do you know of any person in the world who can prove any fact 
snowing that she ever left that house alive? — ^Absolutely not; I have told 
Mr. Dew exactly all the facts. 

At what hour did you last see her on the let February?—! think it 
would be about between two and three some time that we retired; that 
would be Hie last I saw her. 

By the Lord Cheep Justicb — Y ou mean on the 1st February? — ^Yes. 

After the party? — ^After the party. 

Between 2 and 3 a.m. on the let February? — ^Between then; I cannot 
say exactly what time it was. 

The Lord Cheep Jusnoi — ^That ie near enough. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Did you breakfast at home? — did. ‘ 

"Who prepared your breakfast? — prepared my own breakfast ; I nearly 
Iways did. 

Who usually prepared the breakfast? — did myself. 

Did your wife as a rule come down to breakfast? — ^Very seldom. We 
vere usually very late in retiring, and I was off probably at half-past 
aght in the morning. 

We have heard that you were a kind and attentive husband? — was. 

Preparing the breakfast in the morning, did you usually take her a 
> of tea? — ^Not often; onoe in a great while I took her a cup of coffee, 

very seldom. 

That she would take upon an empty stomach? — Yes. 

By the Lord Chibp Justiob — C offee, you say; not cocoa? — ^Yes, coffee, 

never had tea in the morning. 

By Mr. Mum — ^When did you come home? — cannot say to the exact 
hour that night, but I generally came home at 7,30 ; that is my general 
home hour. 

What time did you come home on that night when you say you did 
not find your wife there?— The nearest I should say is, it would be my 
usual time, about 7.30. 

Do you not recolleot on that momentous night what time it was you 
came home? — would not like to say. It was somewhere near 7.30, it 
might have been 7.26; it might have been 7.36; but it was close on - 
to 7.30. 

Would you kindly attend closely to niy (Question and see if you 
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aMwer it. On important night in your life, do you not recolleot 
what time it waa that you got home? 

Tho Lord Chikp Justior— I think he has answered that. He saTB 
“ Aa near aa I can eay, 7.30. It might he 7.26, or 7.36.» He hae anawered 
you. Of oourae, you can press it further, hut he has answered the 
question. 

Ifr. Must — ^If your lordship pleases. 

(To Witnmy—DiA you tell Inspector Dew that you got home between 
five »«id eii;?— I do not rememher telling him that hour. 

Listen, “ I came to husinese the next morning, and when I went 
homo between 5 and 6 p.m. I found she had gone.” Is that rightt— If I 
said that to him, that was prohahly right. I cannot trace it ha(h. 

Tliat was a Tuesday ? — k Tue^ay, yes. 

Tlie Ist Fehruary?— Tee. 

■Where did you think your wife had gone!— I supposed, as she had 
always h«!n talking about Bruce Miller to me, that she had gone there. 
Tliat waa tho only thing I oould make. 

That is to America? — ^To America. 

Have you inudo inquiries f—No. 

As to what steamers wore going to America on or about that date?— 
Ko, I have not. 

At no time? — At no time. 

Not sinto your arrest? — Not at all. 

What ? — ^Not at. any time. 

Not to find out whether there was some steamer sailing for AmericA 
on which there was a woman answering the description of your wife?.^ 
have not. 

Nobody has made those inquiries? — ^No. 

Was there any steamer leaving on that Tuesday?— That I do nbl 
know. 

Or on tho Wednesday?— There usually are steamers on Wednesdajfb 
and Saturdays, and at one time there was a Friday steamer,* wheaevtkr. 
I have gone over to America it has either been on Wednesday, Saturday, or. 
Fridw. 'I 

By the Loan Crisv Justior— Y ou were adeed about this period ; 
say you know of steamers on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Do you knovr- 
of any others? — I believe there is a steamer on Friday. 1 am not speaH 
from my late inquiries; I am only ^leaking from what I know from ) 
previous inquiries and voyages. 

By Mr, Mum — ^Tou tove made no inquiries at aU?— I have madR : 
inquiries at all. 

Gding to Amerioa on the 1st February, did your wife take 
her furs with her?— That I oould not say. She had any quaatily' At ^ 

— aniy quantity of dresees. 

Did she take any of her boRes with her ?— I believe there is one 3 
Thera were a lot of trunks and boxes in the house; I did not know' 
many, because she bought several lately— wdl, not lately, but earfy 
fall. I believe ahs bought two or three boxes. 

B^y the Loaj> Cam Jutoiot— Y ou must kinclly listen to lie 
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it is a very important one. You are not asked whether she bought thena. 
Are you able to say whether she took any boxes with her? — am not able 
to say definitely. 

By Mr. Muro — ^Is there a -cabstand near your house? — There is one 
round the comer somewhere — around in York Boad there is a cabstand. 

The cabstand, I suppose, where you went to get a cab for Mr. Martin- 
ets? — ^Well, I picked that up on the street. 

But you went there first to see whether there was one? — ^Yes, I went 
down there first. 

That is the place where you are usually in the habit of going for a 
cab? — Yes; there are seldom any there at that time of night. That is 
the reason 1 picked up one on the street. 

Bnt in the day time is that where you get a cab from? — Yes. There 

are usually cabs there in the day time 

You have been living there for years? — Yes. 

Did you go to the cabstand to inquire? — made no inquiries whatever. 

Please listen to the question. Did you go to the cabstand to inquire 
whether any cabman had come to take away a box for your wife?-— I did 
not. 

At any time? — ^At no time. 

Not since your arrest? — ^No. 

Had you got neighbours at 39 HiUdrop Orescent on either side?— - 
YeSj we had neighbours on either side. 

Have inquiries been made of the neighbours to know whether a cab 
or a box was seen to leave your house on the 1st February? — have made 
none. 

And, so far as you know, none have been made? — Not so far as 1 
know. 

You do not suggest that your wife, on a voyage to America in 
February, would walk away from the house? — am sure I do not know 
what she would do. She was a very impulsive woman. 

But you have made no inquiries ? — have made no inquiries. 

I suppose the usual tradesmen came to your house ? — ^We had no trades- 
men calling, except the milkman on Sundays. 

How did the milk that you used in the household get into the house? — 
We did not use the ordinary milk; we used condensed milk. 

The baker — ^how did the bread get into the house? — ^Well, we did have 
a baker. Oh, the m i lk m an brought the bread probably about two or 
three times a week. 

Have you inquired of the milkman whether he saw your wife alive 
after you had left the house on that morning of the 1st February? — have 
already said that I have made no inquiries. 

The Loed Chief Justice — That answer covers eveiything; you can 
make any comment on it you like, Mr. Muir. The specific matter is, of 
course, most important. He has said definitely that never at any time 
has he made or caused to be made any inquiries whatever. 

By Mr. Mum — ^It would be most important for your defence in this case 
n the dhtarge of murder if any person could be found who saw your wife 

after tile Martinettis saw her alive; you realise that? I do 
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And you have made no inquiries at aJll — have not eonducyted my 
own defence. 

Of tradesmen, or neighbours, or cabmen. You say you have not 
conducted your own defence? — I have not. 

You have been consulted about it, I suppose? — Certainly, 

Did you suggest inquiries of that kind? — did not. 

Mr. Tobin — M y lord, can my friend ask about what passes between 
him and his solicitors? 

Tho Loitn CHii-rB' Justiob — I think he is entitled to that general question. 

In reply to Mr, Muir ho has said, “I have made no inquiries, and as 
far as 1 know no one has nuule any/^ I think Mr. Muir is entitled to 
ask anything that is not coniidential between him and his solicitor. 

By Mr. Muni — ^You did not suggest it? — did not suggest it. 

By tho Lmin Chief Justiob — ^Y ou need not answer any question as to 
what you told your solicitor, but you must answer this question which 
Mr. Muir puts to you. Have you made any suggestion as to inquiries being 
made anywhere? — I have always replied that there have been no inquiries 
so f^r as I know. 

No, no. Have you made any suggestion to Mr. Newton or any one 
as to inquirioB being made anywhere? — That is a point that did not occur 
to mo, so I have not made any such suggestions. 

By Mr. Mum^ — ^Did you know that any such inquiry would be fruit- 
less? — 1 know nothing of the kind. 

Supposing your wife had written for her furs and jewels, what would 
have happened?— I would have kept tiiern. I paid for them, and I should 
not have given tJiom up— after leaving me. 

Did you know that she would not write for them?— I did not. 

What immey did you allow your wife, or give her? — did not allow 
her any simcial money; I gave her with a free hand whatever she seemed 
to want at any time; if she asked me for money she always had it— ^2, 

£3» and M, ^ t v 

Suma like that?— Sums like that, yes; I have even given her as high 

as X3R to buy aome apeoial thinga with. 

Up to March of 1909 you had been putting by money— you and she? 
By the Loed Chief Jxjsticw— How long ago was it that you gave her 
-£36 to buy something special?— Wlien she bought that ermine cape. 

When was that?— it was back in about four years ago— three yeare 

aco I think 

Then, i'uit to take Mr, Muir’s question — £2, £S, and £4 is the sort 
of money thftt you would be giving her before she disappeared f—jM. 

By Mr. Mom— Had you oeasod putting by money by way of deposit 
in Mawh, 1909; that is the 1^. deMsitt-Yee. , « - ™ 

December, 1909. notice of withdrawal was given I am told. 

You knew of it, did you not 1— I did not know of it. ^ . 

Yoji did nott— I did not; the first I knew of it was when Mr. Newton 

mwmh«,^9&. your £3 a week from Munyons ^ 

January, 1910, you were not quite so well off as you had b^*— Well, 
I think my oommiisioiw amounted to pretty nearly the same thing, if not 

possibly more; I would not be sure about it. 
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Did you tell Inspector Dew tliat the commission business did not 
pay 2 — ^It did not pay me, because it was too much trouble to me for what 
I got out of it. 

Where do you suppose your wife was going to get the money to pay 
her passage to- America? — She always had plenty of money apparently. 

Did you give her any? — did not give her any, no; I asked her if 
she was provided with money, if she wished any, and she said, '' No, she 
wanted nothing off me.*^ 

You asked her if she wanted any money? — ^Yes. 

When did you ask her that? — asked her at the time she said she 
was going to leave me. 

How many times had she said that she was going to leave you? — Quite 
a number of times — ^numerous times. 

A great number of times? — ^A great number of times. 

Did you always on those occasions ask her whether she wanted money 
to go away with ? — I never paid any attention, because she had never 
carried it to such an extent. 

She said she did not want any money from you? — Yes. 

Were you in want of money? — I was not. 

What did you do with the money that you got from pawning your 
wife’s jewels? — used it in paying for advedtisang a new scheme I was 
starting — a new preparation I was putting on the market. 

By the Lobd Cbjbf Justice — ^Do you mean the whole £200 — ^the £80 
and the £115? — ^Yes, I probably used most of it. 

You are not asked ‘^probably you were asked what you used the 
money for? — ^Por paying for the advertising. 

By Mr. Muib — ^A nything else ? — ^Well, I also bought some new dental 
instruments with it. 

Were any of those mattersi urgent matters? — ^Not at all, no. 

You are quite sure about that? — Quite so, because I only contracted 
for the advertising after I had pawned the diamonds; the first advertising 
did not appear until a couple of weeks after. 

There was no urgency about it at all? — Not at all. 

Why were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s ^^rrings and 
marquise rings ?— Because when I contracted for the advertising I woiild 
have to pay cash. 

When did you contract? — ^About a few days after that. 

A few days after the 2nd February? — Yes. 

Why, then, were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s jewellery? — 
I think I have already answered that. 

What? Why were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s jewels?— 
Because I had already this scheme in my mind, and as soon as I made my 
final arrangemente I put the money in hand. 

You already had this scheme in your mind, had you? — ^Yes. 

For how long? — For at least two months. I had been preparing my 
advertising and getting my bottles together and my solutions* 

Before the 19th January you had this scheme in your mind?~Yes. 

And you wanted money for it? — ^Before the 19th— long before that. 

You wanted money for it?— Ob, I could have got the money without 
doing that. 
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You Tirttuted money for itt—I oould have got the money without doing 
tliuty 1 could liav6 rui8od it at tlio bauk,^ and I also had anothor businosa 
fi-om which I could Imvo diuwn money for it if I had wanted it. 

And on the 2nd Pobraary you began to raise money for it on vour 
wife’s jewels? — (Jiute so. 

Had you never itawned jewbllery of your wife’s before?— I never pawned 
my wife » jewellery before. 

By the Lord Ciiiri' Jubtiob — Had you over pawned jewellery before?— 

I had pawned jewellery before, yes. 

By Mr. Mum— Of your wife’s?— No, of my own. 

Wore those two occasions, the 2nd and 9th Febmary of this year, 
tho only two occasions on which you hud over pawned jewellery of your 
wife's? — 1 refuse tt> accept the idea that it was my wife’s. 

By the boan Chirp .Iusticr— .Tewelleiy that your wife had been in the 
habit of we»vring?— That she had been in tho habit of wearing, yes ; I have 
pawned jowelkuy before. 

"By Mr, Mujr— O f hers? — ^No, it wasatme that 1 wore myself. 

TlioRe wore the only two occasions? — ^Thoac were the only two occa- 
sions. 

Had you forgotten that yo»i had pawned that jewellery on tlio 8th 
July?— No. 

You n'tncmbt'r it quite well? — Quito well. 

Did you «ijr this to Insfteotor Dew, “ I havo never pawned or sold 
imything l*elongmg to her before or after she left ”? — I did, but I did nob 
wiiisidor it was her itrofKn'ty; I considonHl myself justified in answering 
in tliat way. 

You got bank note* for those jewels? — ^Yce. 

You ohang<sl those bank notes through Miss Curnow? — ^Yos. 

Of your offices in Albion Hwisef— Yes, Miss Cumow always went 
to the bank for tno. _ 

Did you say this to Inspector Dew, “ Any notes that I have ohaa^ 
tlirongh any one in thia building were in connection with my business ” ?— 
It was done in (xmneotion with my business. 

What was your busincas tiiat you changed thaw notes in connection 
with?— Hie dental busineee. 

You had in your mind, bad you, that the notes you were speaking of 
were noten that were the proceed! of that jewellery? — Quite so. 

And when tho inspector naked you whether you had changed ni^ notee 
tltrough any one in that building, that is how you answered it?— Beoaoee 
tho money wiw used in ootmeotion with the dental business. 

Then you told tiio truth, aeoording to your view, aliout the jewellery? 
—Yes. 

Did you proceed to aooount for your wife’s jewellery by produoing 
thoee oihibit* wbidb you showed to Inepeetor Dew at the house?— I showed 
him some that she Mt. 

That she left behind?— Tee. 

And did you tell the inspector that she had other jewellmy, and must 
havo taken that with herf-^e did havo eomo, ao I havo already said j ehe 
had some ringa and a watoh that belonged to her before ehe was married. 
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Did you intend the inspeotor to believe that you were accounting for 
the whole of your wife’s jew^ery? — CSertainly- 

And said not a word about those two pieces of jewellery that you had 
pawned? 

The Loro Gbuep Justice — ^This is oomment, Mr. Muir. 

Mr. Muir— If your lordship pleases. 

(To Witness) — ^the complaint that your wife made on the night of the 
dinner party with the Martinettia was a most unreasonable complaint?— 
Well, I considered it so. 

No reason at all why you should go to show Mr. Martinetti to the 
lavatory? — ^No. 

He knew his way quite well? — Quite well. 

And that was the sole cause of your wife resolving to leave you? — ^Well, 
it was a thing that had been pending evidently for a long time. 

Had she any other cause for leaving you? — ^That is the only cause I 
know. 

When you found she had gone, you say you eat down to think how 
you could cover up the scandal? — Yes. 

With her friends? — ^With her friends. 

And the members of the Guild? — Yes. 

She had a great many friends? — Well, not a large circle of friends; 
there were only a few who were really the intimate friends. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — She had a few very intimate friends?— 

Yes. 

By Mr. Muir — ^Those we have seen ? — Yes, 

And Mrs, Nash, another? — Yes. 

Whom we have not seen? — Yes, 

Mrs. Ginette, in America? — Yes, 

Mrs. Eugene Stratton? — ^Yes. 

Those were all intimate friends of hers? — ^All intimate friends. 

You did your best to cover up the scandal? — did. 

It involved you in a great deal of trouble? — Well, that has already 
been acknowledged. 

But that is the fact? — ^That is the fact. 

^ I want to clear up one or two incidents. Just look at that. (Handing 
eahibit 32.) le that your letter writteai on Sunday, 2Gth March, at 39 
Hilldrop Crescent? — ^It is. 

At that time was Ethel Ijo Neve living with you at that address?— I 
yould not be sure whether she came permanently to live with me at that 
;ime or not, but she had been off and on there. 

By the Lord Chiep Justice — ^About what date do you put it that Miss 
je Neve came to live with you; it will be a very important date?— It was 
ttMjJitly before Easter. 

Easter, we are told, was somewhere about the end of March? — ^The 
S7th, I think. 

We shall have to have it asked presently, and I should like to have 
t fixed now, when die came, so that we may have it in our minds. When 
to you say Mies Ee Neve came to live at HiUdrop Cresoeni?— The first time 
^ Ae came Ihere was 2nd February, the Wednesday night, on 3nd 
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F ebruaiy. Prom that time on she was with me probably two or three nights 
or perhaps moro out of the week, but when she came to stay pennanently 
I 'wo'Uld not Ilk,'© to say, eixcept that I know it was shortly before Easter y 
because, when she had her clothes removed from Mrs. Jackson's to my 
house I am sure it was some time before Easter, but what the day was I 
would not like to say. 

By Mr. Mum— Mrs. Jackson has said that on 12th Maixih Ethel Le 
N©ve ceased to live at her house altogether. Is that the date on which 
she came to you? — will not dispute that date, because I know it was eome 
tun© before Easter, but she had been there at least two or three or four 
nights out of the week regularly before that. 

Just let me interpose tliis, in consequence of what you have just said. 
On the night of 2nd February did Ethel Le Neve sleep at Hilldrop Crescent? 
—She did. 

The Loud Cmsir Justiob — T on must press him upon that, for a par- 
ticular I'eason. 

Mr. Mum — ^Tou are sure of that? — am sure of that. 

Now, I want to come to the letter which is in your hand. Was it 
written by you? — It was. 

At Hilldrop Ci'escent, on Sunday, the 20th March? — Tee. 

Was Ethel Le Neve living with you at that time? — She was; at least, 
I axu sure she was there that Sunday; well, I have already acknowledged 
that I would accept that date that she came to live with me. 

The 12th March?— The 12th March; so she must have been there ooa 
that Sunday, 

^ ' Dear Clara and Paul— Please forgive me not running in during th© 
week, but I have really l>een so Ujpeet by very bad news from Belle that I 
did not fed equal to talking with my one. And now I have just had a 
cable fiMiying she is so dangerously ill with double pleuro-pneumonia that 
I am odnsidering if I hod not better go at once ’' ? — Go over at once.'^ 

I don’t want to worry you with my troubles, but I felt I must explain 
why I had not been to see you. Will you try and run in during the week 
and have a chat. Hope you are both well. With love and best wishes.’' 
Had you, when you write that letter, arranged to go to Dieppe with Ethel 
Le Neve for Easter?— Yea, I believe I had. 

And did you want to wipe your wife off the slate before you went? — 
wae not a question of that kind. Jt was a question, as I have already 
explained in my statement, that I fdt something was necessary to stop all 
the worry that I was having with the inquiries. 

Did you want to announce your wife’s death before you started for 
your holiday with Ethel Le Neve on the following Thursday? — 1 do not 
think that follows as a logioal sequence. 

That is what you intended to do at the time you wrote that letter?— 
I do not know whether I had at that time fixed the time when I would say 
that the other cable had arrived or not ; I would not say that. 

Now, Mrs. Martinettx was one of your wife's dearest friends? — She 
was a veory inHmate firiend; they were probably with us once a week — 
either we were at their house or they were at our house. 
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And Mrs. Maxtinetti had a great affection for your wife? — believe so. 

There ie no doubt about that? — should say so, yes. 

By the Lord Chibi' Justice — You think that Mrs. Crippen saw Mrs. 
Martinetti, or that they were visiting the one or the other at least once a 
wedt? — Once a week. 

Is that independent of the meetings at the Guild? — ^Yes, indeipendent 
of them ; although sometimes we took our dinner with them on the Wednes- 
day night; so that would be the Wednesday in that week; sometimes there 
was an extra night. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Did you consider at all, in this plan of yours, the pam 
that the announcement of your wife^s death would give to Mrs. Martinetti? 
— did not thi-nk they were so closely attached as has been made out. 

You had an interview with her on the 23rd, had you not? — ^Yes. 

Was she much distressed to hear of your ^e’s illness? — She did nob 
seem distressed to me. 

You prepared an advertisement of your wife^s death for the Bra ? — 

Yes. 

When did you do that? — cannot tell you. 

By the Lord Chebt Justice — ^How long before it appeared? — Oh, it 
would be two or three days before. 

By Mr. Munt — ^Did you think of the pain that that would give to your 
wife’s friends? — was not considering them at all. 

On 24th March you sent a telegram to Mrs. Martinetti, saying that 
you had had a cable that your wife h^ died the previous night? — ^Yes. 

Did you consider Mrs. Martinetti’ s feelings at all? — 1 never realised 
that there was that amount of affection as there has been apparently, 
or that they try to make apparent. 

You sent that from Victoria station on the eve of yo-ur departure with 
Ethel Le Neve? — Yes. 

Then you went off and took your holiday with her? — Yes, 

And you came back? — Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Mr. Muir, there is one question about that 
telegram that I want to ask; it says, “ Please ’phone Annie.” 

By Mr, Mum — ^Who is Annie?— That is Mrs. Stratton. 

Mrs. Eugene Stratton, another dose friend? — ^Yes. 

By the Lord Chief Jusnca — Why did you want her told? — ^Because she 
was also an intimate friend. 

By Mr, Mum — On 30th March, when you had returned, Mrs. Martinetti 
and Mrs. Smythson came to see you about your wife’s death? — ^Yes, 

Were you in mourning? — could not say. 

Think; were you in mourning? — did put mourning on afteorwards, 
but I could not say whether that day I had mourning clothes on then or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — You did put mourning clothes on at some 
time? — Yes, at some time. 

How, with reference to your announcement of your wife’s death; was 
it contemporaneously or after or before ? — Only temporarily, 

I did not ask you about temporarily, I asked when you put them on?— 
Veiy soon. 
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By Mr. MxnR— As soon as you returned from Dieppe? — think so, I 
would not say if I had mourning on on that day, or whether it wa« the 
next day or the next day after that. 

Very soon anyhow? — ^Very soon, yes. 

Was Mrs. Smythson an intimate friend of your wife? — would not 
call her an intimate friend, 

Mrs, Martinetti? — Certainly, yes. 

Werre they much distressed?— Tes. 

And had you to play the r61e of the bereaved husband? — Yes. 

Did you do it well?— I am sure I could not tell you that. 

(Tour wife^s friends were with you, condoling with you upon the 
loss of your wife; did you play the part well? — That is a question you 
should ask them; I cannot say. 

You got a letter from Dr. Burroughs and his wife — ^two of your wife's 
oldest friends? — Yes. 

And you wrote to him? — did. 

Take exhibit 31. (Letter handed to witness.) It is on black-edged 
paper? — Tes. 

In keeping with your mourning? — ^Yes. 

And the letter in keeping with yourVdle of bereaved husband? — Yes. 

Albion House, 6th April. — ^My Dear Doctor, I feel sure you will 
forgive me for my apparent neglect, but really I have been nearly out of 
my mind with poor Belle’s death, so far away from me.” Sheer 
hypocrisy? — ^It is already admitted, sir. 

■Sheer hypocrisy? — am not denying any of this. 

'' She was not with her sister ” — ^which sister were you speaking off — 
The one in New York, 

Which of them — ^the half-sister or the whole sister? — ^The half-sister. 

By the Loed Chief Justice — ^What name? — ^Mrs. Mills. 

Not the lady who has been called? — ^No, 

By Mr. Muni — Was she very fond of that half-sister? — Well, she 
seemed to be, but when the half-sister was over here they did not agree 
at all. 

And Tessa, the whole sister, who has been here, was she very fond 
of her ? — do not think she had written to her for an immensely long time. 

One of the witnesses, Dr. Burroughs, told us that there was a sister » 
Tessa, whom she was veiry fond of. That was the sister that Dr, 
Burroughs says he thought you were referring to in this letter? — Yes. 

That is the lady who has been here? — Yes; she could not have been 
so very fond of her, because she wrote more often to Mrs. Mills. 

She was not with her sister- She was out in California on business 
for me, and, quite like her disposition, would keep up, although she should 
have been in bed.” Is that a true description of the disposition of your 
wife?-^ — She would never give in to anything. 

She was a cheerful, bright person? — -Yes. ^ 

This wife of yours whom you were pretending to mourn ? — Yes. 

She would keep up when she should have been in bed, with the 
consequence that pleuro-pneumonia terminated fatally. Almost to ihe 
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iMt ^6 refused to let me know there was anj danger, so the cable that 
she had gone oame as a most awful shook to me." Tour 
was eq^ to the shook J— I do not see why you keep on, with these ques- 
laons, because I am willing to admit and tell you that they were all lies 
ngnt tarougli. 

^ By the Loan Chief Jusmos— That may be quite true, Dr. Crippen. but 
It IS a very serious part of the case, and you must really answer the 
questions, lies or.no lies.— I beg your pardon, my lord. 

By Mr. MuiB^That was pure imagination— this awful shook?— All 
imagination etitirely. 

“ I fear I have sadly n^l^ted my friends, but pray forgive me, 

Sx appreciative of your sympathy. Even now I am 

not fit to talk to my friends, but as soon as I feel I can control myself 
1 will run m on you and Maud one evening. I am, of course, giving up 
tbe house, and every night packing things away. Love to both, and 
again thanking you for your kindneea to me. As ever, yours Peter." 
Tnat was to your wife^s friends? — ^Yes. 

T to Maud Burroughs? 

1 md not ^eve she would write to anybody, the way she was going on. 

How did you know she would' not? — ^Because she told me to cover up 
any s^dal th^ was; if she had not said that she would have intended 
to write herself. 

did you know that your wife would not write to Maud Burroughs, 
her friend?— Well, I did not know it positively, of course: I only inferred 
it from what she said. 

You did not know it?— I did not know it positively. 

would not write to her friend. Mrs. 
Martmetti ?— Hie same answer applies. 

You did not know?— I did not know. 

Do you ask the jury to b^eve that not knowing that your wife might 
write to those people, you told them she was dead?— Yes. 

W^ere did y<m think she was? — have already eirpressed an opinion 
on that. I thought she had gone to Chicago, where Bruce Mip a r lived 

How would she get to Chioago?— By a boat and by train, 
or port?— Through New York by Philadelphia, or Boston, 

Nw York, the direct route?— I do not know whether New York is 
ss much direct a.s Quebec. 

New York, where she had two sUtera alive?— Ye®. 

And a stepfather? — ^Tes. 

And Mr®. Ginnette, an intimate friend? — ^Yesi. 

T knew, she might have gone to see those people? — Tes. Bat 

I did not think she would. 

•V. J1 you look at eAibit 71. (Handed.) » 39 Hilldrop Crescent." 
^e mvelope post-marked 7th April. Is that when you wrote it?— 
xnat IS ngnt. 

Tour wife had left you on the 1st Fehruaiy? — -Tes. 

Gone to America? — ^Tes, 

How did you know she had not called upon Mrs. Mills ? — 1 did not 
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know, but I felt sure that if she had I would have had some word from 
there* 

And you wrote this letter to Mi-s. Mills and her husband?— Tee 

“My dear Louise and Robert *»— it is written on black edged paper?— 

“ 1 hardly know how to write to you of my dreadful loss. The shook 
to me hii« been so dreadful that I am hardly able to oontiol myself My 
dear Cora has gone. To make the shook to me more dreadful I did not 
oven Heo her at the last. A few weeks ago we had newis that an old 
relative of mine in California liad died, and to secure important property 
to o.«r«>lTe8 it was necessary for ono of us to put the matter in a lawyer’s 
hands at once. As I was wry busy, Cora proposed that she should go, 
and as it was noocssary lor some one to be there at once, ihe would go 
straight through from here to California, without stopping at all, thin 
return by way of Rrooklyn, and so would be able to pay you -a long visit. 
Tlnfortunatnly on the way out my poor Cora caught a severe cold, and not 
having while tmvolling a chance to take proper care of herself, it settled 
on her lunge, lidasr to develop into pleuro-pnoumonia. She wished not to 
frighten me, and so kept writing not to worry about her, it was only a 
slight, matter. Next. I heard by cable, slie was dangerously ill. Two 
days Inter, after I had cabled to know should I write to her, I heard the 
dreadful nows tliat site had jiassed away. Imagine, if you can, the 
dn-adful shock to mo never more to see my Com alive nor hear her voice 
again. Shu is hoiiig sent Isw-k, and I shall soon have what is left of her. 
Of onurso, I am giving up the house. In fact, it drives me mad being in 
it alone. I will sell out evorything. I do not know what I shall do. 
Probably find some busiittw to take mo travelling for a few months until 
I oan recover from the shock. As soon as I have a settled address I will 
write again to you, as it is so terrible to me to have to write this dreadful 
nows. Will you please tell all the friends of our loss. WiUi love to all. 
I will write again soon, aitd give you my address, probably in Prance. 
From Doctor.” What scandal was there which made it necessary for 
you to write that letter to Com Crippen’s sister?— Because I knew that 
lira. Gisnotte was in New York, and tlmt she would probably go to see the 
•istsra, and tliat if she did so it was nooeseary for tliem to know why ^e 
had gems. 

Joy the Lord Gtoitr JosnoR— I am afraid I do not understand your 
asswar. Who would probobly go to seo her sMters? — Mrs. Ginnette, who 
was one of the members of the Guild. 

^ Mr. Mdtr— A nd, for all you knew, Cora Crippen might have seen 
Mm. Oinnette? — If she had I should have heard before. 

Do yon ask the jury to briieve Hint you wrote that letter without the 
oertointy— t— I do. 

Listen— without the certainty that Cora Crippen would never see her 
listers aminf — 1 doj it is only the matter of the sequence of lies which 
I waa obliged to tell. 

Ton are? telling lies ? — 1 have already aolcnowledged it. 


> This (inssUon Ulastratss thssomittios of the Central Griminsl Court Obrionsly 
Dr. Orfppen heard it si “yon were telling liee— whieh yon hoped would be believed.” 
As it stands It makes the witness oimfesi to oommittiing perjnty m the witnen-box. — Bd. 
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You are telling lies, which you hope will be believed? — Yes, 

And you think they will be believed? — I believed they would be. 

But if Cora Crippen were alive she might call at any moment on her 
sisters? — did not think ehe would. If she went o£E with some other 
man 1 did not think she would have the face to go there. 

This waa a very elaborate series of representations to a large number 
of persons? — ^Yes. 

For whose sake were you going through this elaborate process? — ^The 
sake of both of us. 

For your sake — ^what did it matter to you? — Well, I did not wish the 
friends here to think that 1 had treated her so badly that she had gone 
away and left me. 

You did not wish your friends here to think that you had treated her 
badly? — ^Yes. 

Is that right? — Yes, so far as my part of it was conoemed. 

Going about, as you were, with Eihel Le Neve? — ^That was not public, 
outside the one time that I went to the ball. 

And again, when she was wearing your wife’s furs? — ^Yes. 

And again at Dieppe, and again taking her to live with you at Hilldrop 
CreBcent, your wife’s house? — ^Nobody would know the difference. 

How were you saving yourself from anything by telling those lies? — 
I was saving myself from the scandal of my friends. 

What scandal were you covering up? — The scandal of the separation 
from my wife. 

When you were living in open adultery, according to you, with Ethel 
Le Neve? — ^It was not so open as you seem to imagine. 

The Lord Chlssf Justice — This is comment now, Mr. Muir. The only 
scandal he can suggest is that Hs wife had gone away; that is what it 
amounts to. 

By Mr. Mum — Now, you had treated your wife well? — Ye®. 

Given her money? — Te®. 

And jewels? — She had them to wear. 

And clothes? — Clothes, 

And kept up an establishmeiit for her for four year® after you ceased 
to cohabit with her; and then she treated you with ingratitude, and went 
away and left you for no. cause at all? — Y^^. 

Why should you seek to cover up a scandal for such a wife as that? — 
I do not think I can explain it any i^rther than I have. 

A wife who had deserted you for another man — why should you seek 
to cover up scandal for such a wife as that? 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^He says he can give no further explanation ; 
there is no object in repeating it. 

By Mr. Munm — You had been a tenant of 39 HiQdrop Crescent for five 
and a half years? — ^Tes. 

Had Hie fioor of the cellar of that hou^ been disturbed during the 
whole of that time? — Not to my knowledge. 

But would you know if it had been ?— -I was not at home ; Sundays was 
the only time I was at home — Sundays and holidays. 

far as you ^ew, it had not been disturbed?— As far as I knew; 
that is the only answer I can give you. 
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When you were not at home your wife was? — ^There were many times 
that she was not at home; veiy often she went out in the morning, and I 
did not see her till half-past one or so the next morning. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — Will you listen to the question. You are 
being asked with regard to the cellar being disturbed. You say that, so 
far as you knew, it had never been disturbed, and you had no reason to 
think that it was ever disturbed ? — ^No, I had no reason to think so. 

By Mr. Mum — ^You had no reason to think so at all? — ^No. 

Had you ever been in the cellar? — ^Yes. 

Who carried the coals upstairs for use in the house? — ^We did not use 
coal upstairs. 

None at all? — None at all. 

Did you use coal in the house at all? — Not very much; we had mostly 
gas fires. 

Did you use any at all? — We used some in the kitchen range at times. 

But who carried it when it was necessary to carry it? — I very seldom 
ever carried it; sometimes on Sundays I carried in some coal. 

So that you were familiar with the cellar ; you knew where the place 
was? — have not said that I was not. 

You know, of course, that those remains were found in the cellar?” 
I was told when I returned to England by my solicitor. 

So far as you know, they cannot have been put there while you were 
tenants? — Not that I know of, of course. 

So far as you know, that is impossible? — So far as I know. 1 would 
not say it was impossible, because there were times when we were away ; 
during nay absence in the daytime my wife was often away. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^Do you really ask the jury to understand 
that your answer is that, without your knowledge or your wife's, at some 
time during the five years, those remains could have been put there?— -I 
say that it does not seem possible— I mean, it does not seem probable, but 
there is a possibility. 

By Mr. Mum— Now, I want you to look please at the two suits of 
pyjamas, l^anded.) Are those your pyjamas?— They are. 

When did you get them?— I think I bought these last September. 

By the Lord Cihef Justice— You mean September, 1909?— Yes* 

By Mr. Mum— Did you buy them yourself ?— Yes, I bought them 
mysdif. 

Where?— At Jones Brothers. ^ 

Had you any other suits of pyjamas at that time?— There were my 
worn-out ones. 

SWhioh do you mean by your woni-out once?— Well, tliejr are not here. 

Look at exhibit 48 (handed)?— I usually had three pairs at a time, 
and this is some of the previous three pairs tliat I bought before I bought 

this lot, , 

Mr. Tobik— My lord, when he said that he bought pyjamas m Septem- 
ber, 1909, I gathered ho was speaking of the whole lot. 

The Lord Chief Justice — No, he was speaking of the two. 

The WiTOTSs — Of the two. 

The Lord Chief Jubtioh— He said, " I had just bou^t the other 
previous lot.” 
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The WiTOTSS — ^There should be another pair belonging to this lot. 

By Mr. Muer — ^That pair of trousers — ^how long have you had those? — 
That would probably be a long time previous to the time I bought these; 

I could not say ; this was one of three lots, and these are another — the last 
three lots I bought. This is the remains of the previous three lots. 

You are giving a very, very important answer? — Yes. 

I do not want you to do it hurriedly at all? — thorougHy understand. 
Think of what you have said, and look at those things again? — 
thoroughly understand you. I say that these two are part of a lot of three 
that I bought last September, a year ago; this is the only remains of three 
that I bought previous to this. I cannot say how long previous. 

Was it before or after you went to nilldrop Crescent? — ^It was after. 

One moment; listen to the question ; was it before or after you went to 
Hillclrop Crescent that you bought this suit of pyjamas of which the trousers 
remain ? — ^kfter. 

Can you tell us at all how long after? — think it was shortly after, 
because it was only at that time that I began to wear pyjamas. 

Shortly after you went to Hilldrop Crescent? — Yes. 

You mean in 1905? — ^Yes. 

Are you sure that you bought those pyjamas, of which those are the 
trousers, in the year 1906? — will not say I am sure it was 1905, but I 
know 

1906 or 1906? ^ i u 

The Lobd Chibb' Justice — ^He says he bought them shortly after he 

went to Hilldrop Crescent. ^ • x* 

Mr. Mum— My lord, I am questioning hun upon certain information 

that I have. xx x - n 

The Lord Chief Justice — Y ou must take his answer, that is ail. 

By Mr, Mum — ^Were not those trousers one of the same purchase of 
three sets as the other two?— They were not; I am sure of it— positive 
of that— because I wore them right straight along — one pair one week 
and the other pair the next week, so that they would all be nearly worn 

out about together. _ u x 

What became of the jacket?— That I could not tell you; I could not 
tell you what became of the other two pairs of trousers and the two jackets 

^probably worn out, as far as I remember. 

Did your wife eyer buy pyjamas for you?— No, I boi^ht my own. 

Did not your wife buy those pyjamas for you? ^ 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Which are you speaking of now? 

' By Mr. Mum — ^AU three? ^No. t> > • x 

Did not your wife buy those pyjamas for you at Jones Brothersr winter 

sale Qn 6th January, 1909? — I do not think so. x* v 

By the Lord Chief Justice — You must listen to that question, because 

you have sworn that you bought them yoursdf. Now, ^ oar^ 
questiou is a very apeoifio one. Did not your wife buy ^em at about ^ 
6th January, 1909? — I bought some myself. I would not say that she dm 
not 'buy some ; ehe may have bought some of this lot ; I bought some mysdf 

in buy you three sets of pyjamas at 
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Jones Brotliera* winter sale on 5th January, 1909? — would not say that 
she did. 

By the Lord CIhief Justice — ^Will you say that she did not? — won’t 
say that she did not. 

By Mr. Mum — Are not those articles the three suits of pyjamas bought 
by your wife in January, 1909, minus the jacket? — I do not think so; it 
cannot be possible; this does not show any signs of wear at all. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — Never mind about signs of wear? — ^That 
is the only way I can distinguish. 

By Mr, Muir — Did not your wife buy you those three suits, one of 
them being now minus the jacket, on 6th January, 1909? — She bought me 
some, but I do not know whether these were the ones or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^Two minutes ago you said to Mr. Muir 
that your wife never bought you pyjamas, but that you always bought them 
yourself? — ^Yes. 

Now, you have said, ‘‘ My wife did buy me some, but I do not know 
whether these are they ” ? — ^Perhaps I should not have put it so positively. 

Which is true? — ^Perhaps I should not have said so positively; I said 
she may have bought some. 

By Mr. Muir — Now, will you take out of the jar and compare it with 
the pattern of that pair of trousers (exhibits 79 and SO handed). Is it the 
same pattern? — It is similar — ^not the same — I would not say it is the same. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — Similar ” is one thing ; you are asked 
whether, as far as you can tell, it is the same pattern? — It looks the same. 
(The exhibits were handed to the jury.) 

Mr. Mum — ^My lord, may the jury have a lens to count the lines of the 
pattern? 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Certainly. Of course, gentlemen, jrou will 
observe that one is wet and the other is dry. Do not say anythnij^, just 
look at them for yourselves ; you have not heard the whole of tho evidence 
yet. What is suggested by Mr. Muir is that on careful examination, 
having regard to the different condition, the pattern of the one is the same 
as the pattern of the other. That is your point, I think, Mr. Muir? 

Mr, Muir — ^Yes, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Gentlomen, you shall have them in your 
room presently, I think you had better get all the evidence before you 
ask any questions about them. All of you shall have an opportunity of 
examining them. 

{To Witness) — ^I think this is so important, Dr. Crippen, that I had 
better tell you what I have taken. You have now said that your wife 
did buy some, and these may bo they? — ^Yes. 

The clean pair of trousers I am speaking of. Do you wish to alter 
that answer at all?— I think I said she may have — not that she did buy 
some. 

And that those, what I will call the trousers alone, may be part of 
them? — ^These may be. 

You were asked about that one? — ^And the other one may be from the 
ones that I bought in September. 

You were a&ed about thoso whidb. are being shown to the jury together 
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mth tih© others ; you were asked whether you would swear that they are 
not part of the lot bought by your wife for you in January, 1909 ? — I will 
mot swear that they are either. 

Will you swear they are not? — ^No, I would not swear they are not, 
but I say I think that that pair is not a recent pair at all. 

By Mr. Mxjir — those trousers were not part of what your wife 
bought in 1909, when were they bought? — Well, at almost every sale — 
that is to say, we will say September, January, and midsummer — ^there 
were pyjamas bought either by myself or her. Now, I can't say what 
lot this comes from; that would be an impossibility for me to say. 

How many sets of pyjamas had you at Hilldrop Cresoent? — That I 
mould not say. 

At one fame? — geneorally had one set and the remains of another 
set — the remains of a wom-out set and the other set. 

Did not you tell the jury a little time ago that you generally had 
three sets going? — I am speaHng of three sets. 

I The Lord Chtetp Justice — think he meant a set of three. He said, 
I always had a set of three and part of a wom-out set. " 

The Witness — am speaking of a set of three, and parts of a wom- 
«ut set. 


The Lord Chtee Justice — ^He is not speaking of two sets and a set of 
three. 

Mr. Mum — ^Did you have any more?— Than these two pairs? 

Yes — of the three? — Of the three, I could not say. 

^ Now, I am going to put this to you, so that you will have an oppor- 
t^ty of altmng your answers if you desire to alter them, that those 
three sets which are now before you, one of them incomplete, were manu- 
faotured in ^Noveinber, 1908, and the cloth of which they were made 
never came into existence before November, 1903? — can only say that I 
to not think it is possible that that is so, of this .set, for the reason that 
this IS so much worn and these are not. 

It is quite poeaiHe to call evidence upon this point? — ^It may be 
poeBible, but to my mind it does not seon possible. 

I want you to have that in your mind before you give your 

things^that the cloth of which all those 
■mree things ^ore you were made was made in November, 1908 ?— 1908. 

jacket in that jar is part of the same cloth?— I could 

no® say. 

Md t^t it ■was sold by Jones Brothers?— That I could not tell you. 

8»‘ iB b-a. 

W Lora JuBHOB^-I do not think Mr. Muir is going toe fer. 

* S.— aore than put the ^e^ons that 

™ This IS not the time for argument. 

Ifr- Mms —I did not desire to pursue it. 

JtrsmoH— You have indicated some very fowriMe 
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to this witness — quite fairly enough — and given him the opportunity of 
altering his answer if he liked. 

By Mr. Muir — ^Now, do you wish to alter any answer that you have 
given? — ^No, I do not. 

When did you make up your mind to go away from London? — ^The 
morning after Inspector Dew was there — ^the 8th or 9th. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^The 9th July? — ^The 9th July. 

By Mr. Muir — Are you sure about that? — Ye&. 

Had you the day before been contemplating the possibility of your 
going away? — would not like to say that I had made up my mind. 
When Inspector Dew came to me and laid out all the facts that he told me, 

I might have thought, well, if there is all this suspicion, and 1 am 
likely to have to stay in jail for months and months and months, perhaps 
until this woman is found, I had better be out of it. 

On the 8th July you thought that? — ^After I had finished with Inspector 
Dew, 

By the Lord Chief Justice — You must answer this question, Mr. 
Crippen ; do you really mean that you thought that you would have to lie 
in gaol for months and months; do you say that? — Quite so, yes. 

By Mr, Muir — ^Upon what charge?— Suspicion. 

Suspicion of what? — Suspicion of — ^Inspector Dew said, ** This woman 
has disappeared, she must be found.** 

Suspicion of what?— Suspicion of being concerned in her disappearance. 

What crime did you understand you might be kept in gaol upon 
suspicion of? — I do not understand the law enough to say. iVom what I 
have read it seems to me I have heard of people being arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in the disappearance of other people. 

The disappearance of other people? — ^Well, I am doing the beet I cm 
to explain it to you; I cannot put it for you in a legal phraee- 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^Nobody wants you to put it in a legal 
phrase; the eimple question is, what was the charge that you thought 
might be brought against you after you had seen Inspector Dew? — ^I could 
not define the ohaige, except that if I could not find the woman I was 
very likely to be held until she was found ; that was my idea. 

By Mr. Muir— Because of what?— I cannot say why; I can only mj 
that no other idee than that entered my head. If I could not produce 
the woman— 

Yee, what would bo the inference t — ^Mr. Dew told me that I should 
be in eerious trouble; well, I oould not make out what the isfevenoe 
would be. 

And tbat was why you contemplated on the afternoon of 8th .uly^ 
flying fpom the country }-~Qttite so— that, and the idea that I had said that 
Uias Le Neve was living with me, and she had told her people ahe was 
married to me, and it would put her in a terrible position; the only thing 
I oould of was to i^e her away oat of the country where she would 
not have this scandal thrown upon her. _ 

Had you made up your mind then, when you spoke to Mias Cfumow ?— 
No, I had not made up my uaind then. 
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If anything dionld happen to me give the envelopes to Miss Le 
Neve had not made np my mind then. 

You had not made np your mind then? — had not made up my 
mind then, no. 

After that you went into the cellar? — Yes. 

With Inspector Dew? — Yes. 

And stood there in the cellar? — Yes. ^ 

Was it after that that you made up your mind ? — ^No, it was the next 
morning. 

Then it was after that?— Oh, yes, it was after that; it was the necst 
morning, after I had studied the whole matter over. 

By the Lord Cheot Jttstioe^— What Mr. Muir asks is this, you had 
thought about it on the afternoon of the 8th, but you made up your 
mind on the morning of the 9th? — Yes, after I had studied the matter 
over, after I had consulted with Miss Le Neve as to what ishe would 
like to do. 

By Mr. Muxa — You thought you were in danger of arrest? — Yes. 

And so you fled the country?— Yes. 

Under a false name? — ^Yes. 

Shaved off your moustache? — ^Yes, 

Left off wearing your glasses in public? — ^Yes. 

Took Le Neve with you? — ^Yee. 

Under a false name?— Yes. 

Posing as your son ? — Yes. 

Went to Antvrerp?— Yes. 

Stayed in a hotel there? — ^Yes. 

Stayed indoora all day? — Oh, no. 

Practically all day ?— We did not ; we went to the Zoological 6arde(as, 
and walked all over the place. 

Enjoying yourselves? — Certainly. 

Signed the register under a. false name in the hotel? — do not remem- 
ber signing the jegister in Antwerp. 

I mean in Hotel hook. What name did you give at the hotel?-— 
1 know in Brussels I signed the ho>tel book in one place, and in another 
place I did not. 

By the Lord Chiw Jusrrc® — ^What you are asked is, what name you 
gave?— If I gave a Doame anywhere it would be '' Robinson,'' 

By Mr. Mihr — ^Is this a strip of paper out from the hotel register? 

, The Lord Chirp Justcoe — You need not pursue it; he saye he gave the 
name of Bobineon. It is perhaps a little important, and I will read it aa 1 
have it here — ‘‘John Robioson, merchant, age 56; place resident at, 
Canada." Then “ Vienne." (To Witness) — ^That, I suppose, ia the place 
of origin? — ^The place you come from. 

It is put down m two places. Is the other where you are going to?— 

No. 

There are two “ Viennes " down here? — 1 think Canada is the place 
of gbing to, and Vienna is the place you come from. 

This must be made an exhibit now (marked 83). Is that your hand- 
^writing or not? — ^WeJl, the bottom one is not my handwriting. 
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You gave the information for that? — think, my lord, the bottom one 
is written by the hotel-keeper. 

That is highly probable, and you gave the information for it? — did. 

The name is, '' Robinson, John; trade, merchant; age, 66; place of 
birth, Canada ; place of domicile, Quebec ; authority who signed the pass- 
port, blank; date of pasi^port, blank; destination indicated in passport, 
blank; from where the visitors have come, Vienne (that is Vienna); Belgian 
authority that has vised passport, blank; date of arrival, 10.7.10; (that is 
the 10th July); date of departure, blank; place where the passengers have 
said they were going to, Vienna.’’ That is the line for John l^binson. 
Then there is Mr. Robinson” ” fils ” (that means son) ‘'without pi*o- 
fession; sixteen years old; bom in Canada; residing in Quebec; no passport; 
no date of departum; place they have come from, Vienna; Belgian authority 
that has vis6d passport, blank; same date of arrival, 10th July; place 
going to, Vienna.” You have no doxibt you gave that information? — ^Yes, 

I have no doubt about it. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Then the second description is that of Mias Le Neve? 
— Yes. 

Disguised as a boy? — ^Yes. 

Passing as your son? — ^Yes. 

From what hotel does that come; I think it is the Hotel des Ardennes? 
-—Yes. 

That is somewhere in Brussels, is it? — ^Ycs. 

That is the hotel you stayed at? — ^In Brussels, yes. 

When you got to Quebec on board the steamer, or near Quebec, 
Inspector Dow came on board? — ^Yee. 

You vrer© much surprised to see him? — did not expect to see 
Inspector Dew. 

Did you recognise him at once? — ^Yes. 

Though ho was disgtiisod; he was not dressed in his inspector’s drees? 
—Well, as soon as I saw him in the cabin I recognised him. 

By the Lost© CmBF Justioh — ^You are asked whether you recognised 
him when he cam© on board? — I did not recognise him when he came 
on board. 

He was dressed as a pilot? — Yes, ho was dressed as a pilot; I did 
not recognise him until ho came into the cabin. 

By Mr. Mum— You were quite taken by surprise that you should bo 
interrogated by him spoken to by him? — ^Yes, I did not expect to see 
him. 

Up to that time had you thought at all of what charge would be made 
against you?— I had not. 

He told you that you would be charged with the murder and mutila- 
tion of your wife? — When he read the warmnt, do you mean ? 

Inspector Dew on board the ** Montrose ” told you that you would 
be charged with the murder and mutilation of yotir wife?— Do you mean 
that that was in the warrant that he read to me? 

No, no; that is what he said before ho read the warrant?— WeD, 1 
would not pay much attention to what he told me, because I was in such 
a confusion at the time. 
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The Loud Chtbp Jhstioh — I t is a little inoire than that. Just pay; 
attentioii. It is very important. You had better put it to him again, 
Mr. Muir. Ask him, '‘did he not,” You are making a. statement to 
him, and he does not accept it. 

The WiEOTss — No, I do not accept it, because 

By Mr. Mum— Did the inspector say, " Good morning. Dr. Crippen; 
I am Inspector Dew ” ! — Yes. 

And did you say, “ Good morning, Mr. Dew”? — “ Good morning, 
Mr. Dew.” 

Did the inspector then say, " You will be arrested for the murder 
and mutilation of your wifei, 0>ra Crippen, in London, on or about 2nd 
February last”? — ^I would not say that I took that in, because I was so 
’very much surprised and confus^ that I did not quite have my right 
senses. 

Did a Canadian officer, Mr. McCarthy, caution you? — ^H© did. 

And tell you that you need not say anything unless you liked? — Yes, 
and then the other one cautioned me later on. 

Wait a moment — caution you that anything you did say would be 
taken down in writing and might be used in evidence against you? — I 
do not remember the legal part of that. 

He cautioned you? — ^He cautioned me, yes. 

And you realised that you were being charged ? — ^Yes. 

With what? — ^I realised I was being charged. 

With what? — ^Well, I realised that I was being arrested for murder; 
1 remember hearing that. 

The murder of your wife? — ^Yes. 

Up to that time did you believe she was alive ? — I did. 

Did you put any question to Inspector Dew as to whether she had 
been foimd? — did not put any question at all. 

As to how he knew she was dead? — ^No. 

By the Lobd Cbdchf Justiobt— You put no questions at all? — ^I put no 
questions at all. 

By Mr. Muia— You made no reply ? — I mad© no rqply. 

Were you left in charge of Mr. McCarthy in the cabin? — Mr. McCarthy 
and the other one. 

Dennis? — ^Dennis— well, I did not know the name. 

There was another police officer? — Yes, there was another cm©. 

And the chief engineer of the ship ? — Yes. 

Did those persons remain in the cabin imtil Inspector Dew came back! 
■ ' Yes. 

When Inspector Dew came back did he go with you to another cabinf 
—Yes, he took me downstairs to the cabin. 

Up to that time you had been in the captain^s cabin ?— Yes. 

^ As you left the cabin did you say to him, “ I am not sorry, the 
amdety been too much ” ?— Yes. 

Amdety for what? — Aimely thinking I might be pursued from Londoiii* 

For what? — For the same reason that I ran away. 

That the anxiety that was too for you?— Yes. 
lU 
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To bo arrested on some charge the nature of which you did not under- 
stand? — I did not understand, no. 

Do you remember the handcuff a being put on ?— I do. 

Do you rraaember the inspector saying to you, “ I must put these 
<Hi, because on a card found on you you have ■written that you intend to 
jump overboard ” I — ^Tes, I do. 

Did you say this to him, “ I ■won't; 1 am more than satisfied, because 
that amdety has been too awful ” ; did you say that? — ^Yes, the same 

What anxiety? — ^The same as I have already explained. 

Do you remember being searched by Inspector Dew?— Yea. 

While that was going on, do you remember asking Mm, “ How 
is Miss Le Neve " ? — ^Yes. 

And his saying, “ A^tated, but I am doing all I con for her ”?^Ye«. 

Did you say to the inspector, “It is only fair to her to eay ■that she 
knows nothing about it; 1 never told her anything ”? — Yes. 

" It is only fair to say ” ; that meant " fair to Le Neve ” ? — Quite so. 

Did you know she had been arrested? — ^It said so in the warrant. 

It eaid on the warrant that she was charged jointly with you with the 
murder of your wife? — Tea; ■that was after the warrant was read to me. 

And it was fair to her to say that she knew nothin^ about it?— 
Quite so. 

That is, nothing about the murder of your wife? — Nothing almt any 
of the ciroumstanoes beyond what I have already given in my answers 
Mr. Huntiiy Jenkins. 

That she knew nothing about " it she was only charged with one 
thing? — ^Yes. 

The murder of your wife?— Well, I did not refer to the murdw. 1 
referred to the ciroumstanoes under which the arrest had come about. 

By the Loiu> Cribv Jtotio*— Just listen. I want you to appreciate 
this point clearly. What I took you do^wn as saying yesterday was toat you 
had told her your wife had run away and left you, and that you afterwards 
■bold her that your wife ■was dead?— Yes, that ia the two things I told her. 

And that you told her aotoing else? — ^I told her nothing else. 

Now, in view of what you told us yesterday, and have now repeated 
to^ay, answer Mr. Muir's question as to what you meant by saying " It 
» only fair to say that she knows nothing shout it”? 

By Mr. Mu»— What was " it " ?— I referred to tile disappeatanoe and 
the lies which I told, which I knew would throw me ■under suspicion from 
what Mr. Dew had expressed when he was at the house. 

" I never tdd her anything " ?— Yes ; I never told her anything about 
the letters or the lies that 1 had told at all. 1 told her only two facta, 
one, t^t Mrs. Crippen had gone to America, and one that she was dead. 
That is the only two facts 1 ever told her. I never told her anything 
about the lies 1 had g^ven out, and 1 never told her anything a^ut the 
l^ter that I had written, eo that she knew nothing about the suspioioos 
eircumstanoee which brought about my arrest. 

That is not what von eaid; you say that is what you meant? 

The Lotto Osm Jusnos— He says that is what he referred to. 
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TEe WiTOTSB — ^That is what I referred to when I said it/* 

By Mr. MtuR — ^Tou never told her anything about the suspioious 
oiroumstances in which you had left London ? — No. 

How did you persuade her to disguise herself as a boy and to cut off 
her hair? — told her that Mr. Dew had said that there would be sierious 
trouble if I did not find Mrs. Crippen. 

You told her nothing about the suspicious circumstances under which 
you left London ; how did you persuade her to out off her hair and disguise 
herself as a boy? — Am I not just explaining it to you? 

Will you explain that? 

By the Lobd Chief Justice — Give your answer, please, to that ques- 
tion, ^ I did not think you understood it, and Mr. Muir was right to 
repeat it? — explained this to her ; she told me, of course, that -she had 
made a statement, the same as I had; I explained to her that that state- 
ment involved her in describing that she lived with me, and that my 
statement gave the same, and that there would be a scandal which would 
turn her folks against her, and that Mr. Dew had sa’d that if I did not 
produce Mrs. Crippen there would be trouble for me, and the only way 
I saw for us would be to escape this by going away to another place where 
we could be alone and start a new life together. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Both of you disguised? — Both of us disguised. 

And you hoped unrecognisably disguised? — Quite so, so far as getting 
out of London was concerned ; I never thought of any disguise after that. 
That is all you told her to persuade her to do that ? — ^That is all. 

Will you look at the card, exhibit 2 (handed). When did you write 
that? Inspector Dew airived on board on 3 let July? — I wrote it then 
on the 30th. 


Whose idea was it that you should write this card? — ^The sailor* or 
rather the quarterma^er, suggested to me that I must leave something 
to snow that I was going to jump overboard. ® 

Was it his idea or your idea? — ^Well, it was my idea to put it in this 
way; it was his suggestion. 

That you should leave something behind you?— Something behind 
me, writing, he ^id, to show that I was going to jump overboard. 
The language of it entirely your own? — Quite so. 

;^d without a suggeetion fix>m the quartermaster?— Yes. 

oommunicatiou with 

the q^^ermaster? — It was along towards noon some time — ^about noon. 

• + quartermaster spoke to you? — *wae sitting 

just behind the captain*8 cabin. wwmg 

quartemaster entirely without invi- 

quartermaster said to you?— He eaad, " I have a 
8^^.® you about three o’clock,” then at three o’clock I went 

t tT®* “ ^® oaptain’s cabin; it is a wheel- 

room: I do not knw what you caU it, a room where there is a wheel. 

w Ch» Jtjsotoe— The wheelhouse?— Ihat is it— the wheel- 
^ le^r to read, and in the letter it said thatS 
oaptem knew who I was, and that the police were coming to arrest me at 
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Quebec, and that if I liked he would stow me away and smuggle me ashoie 
at Montreal. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Was it signed? — do not remember whether it was 
signed or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — That was his suggestion? — It wag his 
suggestion. 

It did not come from you ? — ^Not from me. 

By Mr. Muir — ^Was it signed? — The letter was not signed, and he took 
it right back again ; he seemed afraid to trust me with it. 

What was his name? — I do not know his name; I would not know 
his name. 

How many quartermasters were there? — ^I think there were four. 

How many did you see? — ^I believe there were four; I think I saw four 
different ones. 

What was this one like? — ^He was little taller than I am, very thick 
set, dark ; that is the nearest description I can give. 

Any hair on his face ? — ^Yes, he had a moustache. 

Is that. all? — ^That is all. 

Had any of the other quartermasters got moustaches? — Tes. 

All of them? — ^I think they all had; I am not sure. 

All dark? — I cannot say. I particularly noticed him because I spotted 

him to remember him the next day. 

Were all the quartermasters dark? — ^I could not say. 

All thick set?— No, some of them were tall, and some of them were 
short. 

Was this man. the tallest or the shortest of them? — ^He was a medium 

size. 

Were any of the others medium? — ^I think there was another medium 
size man, and I think the other two were tall men, one was a very tall man. 

You would have no difficulty in distinguishing this man if you saw 
him?— Not if I saw him. 

Did he tell you what you were going to be arrested for? — ^He did, not. 

And you had no idea? — ^Any more than the suspicions I have already 
given you. 

You intended this document to be found by the police officers? — Well, 
I had arranged that it should be found, so that Miss Le Neve would say she 
found it the next morning. 

And hand it to the police? — Yes. 

So that the police would believe what was stated in it? — Yes. 

And wotild understand it? — ^Yes. 

Would understand what it meant? — ^They would understand what it 
meant, because the quartermaster was to say that I had jumped overboard. 

And would understand what was expressed in it here? — ^Yes, 

'' I cannot stand the horrors I go through every night any longer.*^ 
What horrojw were you going through evep^ night? — ^Ihe fear of arrest; 
1 was not going through any horrors eveiy night; it was purrfy imaginative. 

What horrors did you mean the police to understand that you were 
going through every night? — ^That they were coming to arrest me. 

What horrors dUi you mean the police to understand you were going 
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thiough every nighl^ which you could uot aftand any longer?— The dread 
of aaresfc. 

For some unknown offence? — Tea; I have already explained that. 

I oan see nothing bright ahead, and money is' ooming to an end/* 
It very nearly had, had it not? — ^No, indeed. 

How much had you left? — There was some 70 dollars, I beKeve, and 
about^^90 worth of diamonds. That is hardly at an end.** 

“ I have made up my mind to jump overboard to-night. I know I 
have spoilt your life, but hope some day you will learn to forgive me; the 
last word. Love, yoxir H/* That was all pretence? — Certainly. 

And the horrors were the horrors of your imagination entirely ?— Yes. 

You had arranged this with Mias Le Neve? — Yee. 

That she was to remain on board and carry on the pretence? — ^Yes. 

Now, tha.t card looks as if you weire confessing your guilt of some 
c^enoe, does it not? — ^It was intended to do that. 

Intended to make the police believe that you had confessed to your 
guilt and jump^ overboard? — ^Well, I should not have put that inter- 
pretation upon it; probably you do. 

By the Lobd Cheep Justice — Just listen. The card ia supposed to 
be left and picked up by a policeman? — Quite so. 

What Mr. Muir puts to you is, would it not convey to that man the 
idea that you had jumped overboard because of your horrors? — ^Well, I 
have explained what horrors 

No, no 1 answer Mr. Muir*s question. What do you eay it would 
convey to the policeman? — ^Well, I cannot answer it in that way; I do not 
know how to answer it, 

^ By Mr, Muir — ^Now, you have given your explanation of that card 
m the witnesa-box yesterday? — ^Yes. 

For the first time? — The first time. I could not give it befoi^e;, 
because I was not in the witness-box before. 

Did you get into communication with the solicitor who is now defend** 
ing you on 2nd or 3rd August? — ^Yes, 

By tele^am?-— Yes. 

From him to you?— Yea. 

Did you have further telegrams from him? — One more, I believe — one 
other. 

* And a letter or letters? — Yes. 

Did you write to him while you were in Canada? — did. 

And did you see him soon after your arrival in London? — -The next 
Sunday. 

Has he been conducting and had charge of your defence ever since?— 
He has. 

By the Loim Chief Justice — ^How many days after you arrived was it 
^at you saw him; you say it was the next Sunday?— The next day, the 
Sunday would be ihe next day ; I arrived on the Saturday night. 

. "7 . Mueei ^Were you asked before the magistrate whether you 

beared to give evidence ?— I do not think I was. I did not hear 
m»h i^uest as that. ^ 

Bid you desire to give evidence before the magistrate f-JSTot Mo w the 
magisiarate; no. 
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Were yoxi asked whether you had any statement to make before the 
magistrate? — I do not think I was. 

Did you know that you could give evidence if you wanted to? — did 
not know that 1 could before the magistrate. It was not mentioned between 
my flolidto-r and myself at all. 

Were you offered the opportunity of attending the coroner's inquest? 
— Yes. 

And did you decline to attend it? — declined to attend it^ through the 
advice of my solicitor. He said it was not necessary for me to go ; other- 
wise I should have gone. I did intend to go at first. 

Did you ask your solicitor to find this quartermaster? — ^No, I did not. 
As soon as I arrived I explained to him, and I left it entirely in his hands. 

So that your solicitor knew about this quartermaster as soon as you 
arrived? — ^The same Sunday. 

Do you know that the Montrose" has been in London twice since 
then?— No; I know ehe has been here once, through seeing it in the papers. 
I saw in the papers that the captain was here, but I did not know until 
some one called my attention to a paragraph in the papers stating that 
the “ Montrose " had sailed somewhere from London — ^d not know before 
that that she had been in London. 

So far as you know, has any effort been made to bring that quarter- 
master here? — No, not so far as I know. 

Of course, you understand that if your wife is alive there is no founda- 
tion for this charge at all? — ^Decidedly not. 

And that if she could be found you would at once be acquitted of it? — 
Oh, rather. 

What steps have been taken by you to find your wife? — 1 have 
not taken any steps. 

So far as you know, has anybody else taken any steps to find your wife? 
— ^Not that I know. I have left myself entirely in my solicitor's hands, I 
have made no efforts of any kind — ^in fact, I could not. 

Was Mrs. Ginnette a great friend of your wife’s? — ^Yes. 

She is well known in the theatrical profession — the music hall profession 
especially — ^in America?— No, not to my knowledge; she is well known on 
this side; I do not know about the other side. 

Did you see her in Quebec? — saw her in Quebec ; that is, she came to 
the room where I was, but I did not speak to her. 

By the Loro CeoEP JusncB — ^Do you mean you could not speak to her^ 
or that you could have spoken, and did not ?— I think she asked if she could 
speak to me, and she was told she could not. 

By Mr. Mum— She was in the same room with you? — Yes. 

As near to you as I am now? — More near than that, 

For how long? — A few minutes. 

At that ]time you knew you were charged with the murder of your wife? 
— ^Yes. 

Did you ask Mrs. Ginnette to fry and find your wife ? — I could not apeak 
to Mrs. Ginnette. 

By the lioro CaiBiF JusTicm — Just answer the question first; did, you 
ask Mrs. Ginnette?—^! did not, because I supposed that I should not be 
allowed to speak to her. 
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Never roind about supposing; you did not speak to her. Why did 
you not speak to her? — ^Because I supposed I would not be allowed to speak 
to her. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Did Mrs. Ginnette come into this room and ask to speak 
to you? — do not know what 'she came into the room for. She came into 
the room and sat down, and I heard her speak, I think it was to Inspector 
McCarthy; I am not sure, but I understood her to ask could she speak to 
me, and I thought he said no ; but I know she did not speak to me, and 
consequently I <fid not speak to her. 

Now, if your wife was alive and in America, there was her friend 
Mrs. Ginnette, who is an American, is she not? — She was in America then. 

Her headquarters are New York? — Yes. 

Could she not have found your wife for you ? — I do not know. 

Or try? — She could have tried, but I did not speak to her, because I 
supposed I could not. 

Mrs. Mills and Mr. Mackamotzki are all living in New York, the step- 
father, the half-sister, and the sister of your wife? — Yes. 

Was any application made to them to find your wife ?— No. 

Did you ask Chief Inspector Dew to try and find your wif©?~Yes, we 
discussed the matter. I asked him if he could not find her by applyincr 
to the police in Chicago. & 

When? — When he was at the house in Hilldrop Crescent. 

That was when the advertisement was prepared? — ^Yes. 

And left behind by you? — ^Yes. 

V Mrs. Nash — ^Lilian Hawthorne — she was a great friend of your 
wife?— Yes. I have not seen her since the arrest. 

Did you her and her husband on 28th June?— I did. 

Had they just come hack from America? — They told me so. 

^ At -^at time, 28th June, you were representing that your wife had been 
in America and had died there?— Yes. ^ wwn 

"Was that the first time you had seen her since your wife's deaths*-* 
Dince her disappearance. 

Since her death was announced? — ^Yes. 

And waa ]fe. Nash much distressed?— I do not know that she seemed 
very much distressed. wwiw* 

Were yon veiy much distressed? — Well 
Idid^^'^'^ Bob'witii grief in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Nash?— No, 

^ y®" y®'* presence of Mr. 

and Mrs. Nash on the 28ai June?— I was not. «« v. ui mr. 

tjiey pressing you for partioulaxa of where your wife died?— They 

iiiat they had just come back from America t— Yes. 

Rd ^ey tell you that th^ oould find no trace of her ?— No 

““ » 
rf 7»» irfh b*.g ta 

Or having died there?— They did not tell me that. 
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T!hey pressed you very much, did they not, for particulars? — ^They 
pressed me for particulars, but they did not tell me that. 

Did you know that they were going back to America? — I did not. 

That was 28th June?— Yes ; at least, I accept your statement; I do not 
know the date myself. 

When did you first think of prescribing hyoscin for your patients? — 
Well, the first I knew of hyoscin as a prescription, as a treatment at all> 
was in 1886. 

Here, in London? — ^Here in London. 

Yes? — ^It was early in January. 

Of this year? — ^Yes. 

For how long had you been prescribing for patients in London? — ^Well, 
I had been treating patients chiefly for ear troubles for a very long time, 
but not in a general way. 

How long had you been prescribing medicines for patients in London? 
— had not been prescribing any special remedies ; I have been proscribing 
Munyon’s remedies for — ^well, ever since I have been here. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — Just confine yourself to the question. You 
were asked not about selling remedies, but about prescribing for patients, 
that is, making up prescriptions? — ^When I prescribed for the patients I 
always prescribed Munyon's remedies up to about that time. 

By Mr. Mum — Am I right in taking it that you mean that before 1910 
you had no patients for whom you made up prescriptions? — Oh, yes, I had 
patients. 

For how long before January, 1910?— Well, I only made an occasional 
rule of doing so for — ^well, three to six months mayljo ; I would not like 
to fix a date. 

Approximately six months? — ^Three to* six months, but 1 did not make 
it a rule to do as I did afterwards; I can explain to you why. 

Did you do it through the post? — ^Yes. 

How did you get into touch with those patients?— Tlirough Munyon’'» 
letters. 

Do you mean through their answering the advertisementaf — Tee, I 
was acting as their medical adviser* 

Did you see them personally* or was it conducted by correspondence? 
— Yeory few personally— most by oorrespondenoo. 

You would have to have their names and addresses in order to send 
them remedioB? — I did not send the remedu^s. 

Who sent thorn off? — ^They had what wc calh?d a despatching clerk, 
was that?— That was in Munyon’a office. 

^o wae it?— 1 do not know her last name; !ier name is Maggie. 

Was she in the employ when you last wore there ? — Ym. 

Where did you usually get the addresses from?— h^rom the letters. 

The letters would be kept?— Yes* 

They will be in existence now? — ^Yes. 

So that you can give the names of t!ie persons to whom you sent those 
remedies, and their addresses?— If I went and looked thorn up. 

Have you asked anybody to look them up? Had ym told anybody 
befoa?© this? — think my solicitor has been in communication with Munyons 
on ^e question. * 
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So that if the namea aad addresses of the persons for whom you preH- 
scribed are in existence, he would, know them? — ^He would have been able 
to find them, I believe. 

Were you presoribing hyoscin for any of those patients?— —Yes. 

As a medicine? — Yes. 

To be administered through the mouth? — ^Decidedly. 

For what disease? — ^Nervous diseasesk-ooughs of a septic character — 
and asthmatic complaints. 

Is there any pharmacopoeia or medical work that you can refer to 
which advises the administration of hyoscin through the mouth for any 
disease whatever ?— I think if you refer to Hempel and Arndt's Dictiouaiy 
of Homoeopathic Therapeutics " you will find under the article Hyos- 
oyamine " mention of hyoaoyamine as being used in nervous diseases. 

Hyoscyamine and hyoscin are two totally different things ; I am asking 
you about hyoscin? 

The Lord Giam Justice — ^This is very important with reference to a 
question put by one of the jurymen yesteo^ay. If there is any book in 
which hyoscin is described or indicated as a medicine to be given by the 
mouth, you had better produce it? — have said that I think you will find 
it in diat book. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Hyoscyamine you refer to? — ^No — ^hyoeoin. 

You are talking about a book; what is the book?-^It is a homoeoH 
'pathic book. 

Where is it? — I have not seen a copy of it for ten or fifteen years. 

The Lord Geceee Justiob — ^This is a very vital matter for you, Dr, 
Crippen, If there is any book in which hyoscin is prescribed for use in 
this way, you had better produce the book. AH you say is that you think 
there is such a book, but you have not seen it for twelve years. 

Mr, Mum — ^Fifteen years I think he siaid. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — What is the book that you are thinking 
of?--jHempel and Arndt's, I think the title is The Dictionary of Homoeo- 
pathic Materia Medioa " ; it is a book in several volumes. 

The Lord Cheep Justice — We will have that book sent for. 

Mr. Mura — have not got that book, my loid. 

The Lord Cbibp Justice — Mr. Tobin, if there be such a book you had 
better have it sent for. It may be impoortant. 

By Mr. Mura — ^Now, as I understand your evidence given yesterday, 
yon put up into pillules some two-thirds of the 5 grains of hyoscin that 
you bought?— No, I said all of it. Wait a moment. I do not thiiik 
you comprehend the way in which I prepared it. 

As- I understood your evid^ceH-^f course, I may have totally mis- 
understood it — you put it into pillules? — see what you mean, yes; I had 
used about two-thirds of the quantity. 

What became of the remaining third?— It was left in the oflioe when 
I went away. 

It ought to be there now?— I should think it would be. 

Have you directed any search to be made for it?— I have not. 

Nor suggested to anybody that it should be searched for?— Yes, 
Mr. Newton has gone there to look. 
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Has Jie found it? — He told me that he could not find any of my 
bottles that I left* theore. 

Where did you leave this quantity of hyoacdnl — ^It was in a cabinet 
in my private room. 

Can you give a number to the room? — ^Room 68. 

Albion House? — Yesu 

Who besideo yoomself ever used that room? — ^Well, up to about three 
weeks before I left nobody but myself used that room. 

The -last three weeks? — ^The last three weeks I had put a dental 
chair in there, and occasionally used it as an extra room. 

By the Lord Cbdcef Jus'noE — ^What you are asked is, did anybody 
use it besides yourseK? — ^It was then occasionally used for dental patients. 

By whom? — ^By an assistant. 

What is hisi name? — am very bad at names; perhaps Mr. Newton 
can help me on that. 

Mr. Nhwtoh — W as it Long? 

The Witness — ^N o, not I^ng; there was Dr. Rylance — oh, it was 
Cbulthard; that is the name; 1 have got it. 

By Mr. Mura — ^Was that room locked when you left it? — ^Never 
locked — ^well, my rooms were always looked at night. 

Who had the key? — ^Long had the key. 

Was that one of the keys that you sent him in the envelope? — ^No; 
th^ were the keys of the house. 

Will you look at exhibit 38 (handed). You wanted this hyoscin, 
as I underhand you, for a perfectly legitimate purpose? — Quite iso-. 

Name of pimchaser, Munyons, per H. H. Crippen ? — Yes, I always 
bought my drugs in that way. 

^'Address of purchaser, rooms 67 and 61^'? — ‘^67 to 61,’^ which 
includes my own offices and Munyons. 

^'Purpose for which it is required, homoeopathic preparations^'? — 

Yes. 

Have you got any of those homoeopathic preparations left? — ^Do you 
mean in my office? 

Which contained hyoscin? — have already given that answer- 

Pardon me, will you answer this question, have you got anywhere 
left any homoeopathic preparation into which you put tins hyoscin? — 
They weore all sent out as tbey were made. 

You have none left? — have none left- 

Have you got here any patient to whom you sent such homoeopathic 
preparationBi? — ^Mr. Newton has been looking the matter up; I do not 
know. 


Re-examined by Mr. Tobin — You arrived in England on Saturday, 
27th August? — ^Yes. 

Aud weire then taken into custody? — Yes. 

And from that moment onwards you have been kept in prison?— 
Bight. 

The day after your arrival Mr. Newton saw you in the prison oells^ 

Yes. 
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And from that moment has he condncted jour defence and looked 
after your interestg^ — ^Entirely, 

He appeared for you before the magistrate? — ^Tes. 

And he watched your interests at the coroner’s inquiry? — YeB; 1 left 
OTerything to him. 

One other point as r^arda dates. On 21st September you were 
oommitted for trial by the magistrate on this charge? — ^Yes. 

And on 26th September the coroner’s inquiry concluded? — ^Te®. 

Five days later? — ^Yes. 

As regards your making up presoidptiona, for how many yeans about 
have you been making up prescriptions for patients? — ^WeU, off and on. — 
do you mean for treatment by correspondence — ^for treatment by post? 

By the Loan Chiep Justice — S ending people prescriptions; that is 
what Mr. Tobin means — ^not a remedy, but a prescription?— Oh, seventeen 
or eighteen years. 

By Mr. Tosm — have here some glasses. What do you call this? 
la that a graduated glass? — ^Yes, a graduated measure. 

That is used for prescriptions? — ^Yes, for measuring prescriptions. 

How long have you had that about?- 

The Lobd Chief Justioi — You must ask biTYi first, ia that one that 
He had? 

The Witness — ^T hat is one that I used as a. measure for ouncea j that 
ia an ounce measure. 

By the Lobi> Cheef Justice — ^W here did it come from? — We had that 
in Munyons. 

But where did you get it from to give to Mr. Newton ? — I think Mr. 
Newton got it himself from my office. 

That is what I thought. You may say that you had glassea like 
that, but you do not know where that has. come from? — do not know 
where that particular one came from, no. 

By Mr. Tobin — ^Now, had you constantly things like that glase which 
I show you? — ^Yes. 

Will you tell the jury what it is called? — ^This is a dropper; it ie 
used for drops; it is so that you can get a drop at a time. 

When you release your ^ger a drop comes out? — ^Yes. 

Then there are three other things. Will you tell the Court what 
they are called? — These are testing glasses. 

You had testing tubes, too? — ^Ye®. 

Now, was there something that you sent to patients called ohrshob ” f 
— Yes. 

Is that a thing that you made up yourself, or not?— Decidedlv ves 

emtirdy myself. ^ 

By the Lord Cbuef Justice — I s that an ear salve? — ^It was known 
under the name of ohrshob as a special preparation. 

“ Ohr,” of course, is the German for ear.” What does shob 
mean?— It comes from absorb there is the German word for ear 
uid then absorb.” ’ 

Dosin’ — W as that something that you prescribed for dieafness^ 

Bf the Lorn) Ckosit Jusitcb — ^H as ohrshob got hyosoin in ft?— —No. 
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By Mi% Tobin — have a number of letteirs here. Is that one of the 
letters from some patient? — ^Yes, that is one. 

What ia the date of it ; you will find the date at the top, I think, the 
3rd October, 1908; is that right? — ^There ia another date here, when 
the letter was looked up again on the 6th January, 1909. 

The date I saw was the 3rd October, 1908? — ^That is the date of the 
letter. 

The Lord Chijsf Justioh — ^Let us keep to what is material. Does 
this prove more than that he had prescribed for people? 

Mr. Tobin — ^Nothing else, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice — ^Y ou can take it generally that he did pre- 
scribe for people. (27o WitTiess) — Is that so? — I have, yee. 

You had communicated with the patients in writing, and then pre* 
scribed for them? — ^Yes, for a very long time, 

By Mr. Tobin — Is there any letter that you know of which refers to 
anything that you prescribed containing hyoscin? — ^There should be plenty 
of letters with registered on the back, Special nerve remedy.’^ There 
should be plenty of those; it would not refer to hyoscin."" 

I have a number of letters here; you know what they are? — ^Yee. 

They relate to prescriptions? — ^Yes. 

The point is this, do any of those letters that I have got here, so far 
as you know, refer to prescription® made up by you, containing hyoscin?— 
There must be some there. 

Where did you get this hyoscin ? 

The Lord Chief Justice — Do keep to one thing at a time, I want 
you to have everjr opportunity — ^it is most important that you should. 
If there is anything tliat he swears relates to a preparation containing 
hyoscin the date is of importance, and you are entitled to refer to it ; 
but simply to say that you have a number of letters from patients carries 
it no further than you have got in the general answer — ^that he has for 
many years prescribed for patients. 

Mr. Tobin — ^My lord, I only wanted to find out which letter, if aw, 
in this bundle rexens to some prescription containing hyoscin. {To 
Can you tell me by looking?— I think I can, 

I want anything which refers to a prescription containing hyoscin. 
Could you tell by looking? — should by looking. 

Tnese are letters from patients, are they?— Yes. (A number of letters 
were handed to the witness.) No, these are not the letters that would 
refer to that. 

I have no other letters. Were there any other letters? — ^They were 
aU in Munyona* file©, hot mjr files ; those come from my; personal files. 

My friend Mr. Muir points out this one to me; will, you look at it. 
You mentioned yesterday the name of M^Sweeney. I do not know whether 
that letter— (handed)— bears in any way on the question whether yon pre- 
scribed hyoscin ?— Yes, that is right. 

By the Lord Chief Justice — ^What is the date? — 31st January, ISIO. 
You will see nerve tonio there. 

By Mr, Tobin— Do you remember when you first began to use hyosem? 
—About seventeen or eighteen years ago, when I was preparing remedies 
for Munyone in the laboratory. 
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In England or America? — ^In America. ^ t ^ 

You did use it in America? — ^Yes, in a similar manner to “wnat I usea 
it Iiere 

This is a letter from a gentleman named M^Sweeney in August, 19(^ ; 
that does not refer to it at all, of course ; but on the back of it ? On 
the back there is registered the prescription and the date. 

On the back there is this — “January 10th, Vilatiser; 31st, 4s. od. 
Sp. 1.^* What is that? — “Special.” ^ v- 

Is that your handwriting? — ^No; that is the girl who registered this 
for me. 

“ 4b. 6d. Sp. 1 Blood and Nerve Tonic.” What do you say that was# 
— Ibat is one of the remedies which contained hyoscin; there should be 
many other letters. 

The Lobd CfHEEP Justtcb — ^I will admit that, as far as it goes, but it 
is not his entiy at aU; it is the entry of somebody else that she sent out 
a special nerve tonic. 

By Mr. Tobut — How long have you been in England — do you say ten 
years?— More than that — ^twelve- 

Elfteen years, about? — Yes. 

Is hyoscin a thing that you regularly kept in your place, or only very 
seldom?— No, I never kept it until lately. 

The Lobd Chief Justtce — Y ou forget his answer yesterday. He said 
that he bought it in America, but never in England imtil 19th January. 
You cannot put to him that he regularly kept it. 

By Mr. ToBnr — Why did you buy it in England ? — ^Because I wanted to 
prepare some special nerve remedies for some veiry obstinate oases. 

Obstinate cases of what? — ^Nerve diseases, spasmodic ailments. 

By the Lord Cheep Jusnos — Now, Dr. Crippen, listen to me. We 
have heard a description of your wife and her habits by these witnesses as 
to her vivacious manner and bright spirits, and all that. Apart from the 
quarrels with you, which I quite xmderstand, you agree in i^at description, 
I understand^— Yes. 

To her friends she was amiable and pleasant? — ^Yes, to the outside 
world she was extremely amiable and pleasant. 

To the outside world extremely amiable and popular? — ^Yes. 

As she has been described, quite bright and vivacious? — Occasionally 
she had quarrels with her friends, and would not speak to them for a time. 

This skeleton in the house and quarrel with you weire not known to 
her friends I galher? — ^Not at all. 

Was she fond of jewellery? — She was very amrious to hare plenty to 
wear. 

And fond of dress? — -Very fond of fine clothes if she could get them. 

And veiy fond of jewellery? — -Yes. 

You came back oh the evening of let February and found she had gone, 
fbu had no idea of her going until you found she had gone?— No, any more 
han she had done before. 

She had threatened you so often before that you thought it was only 
Her ihreat? — ^That is all. 

Did you examine the house?— Yes, I went right through the house. 
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Were her clothes in the usual place, hanging up? — ^No; in the back 
bedroom, where she kept most of her dothes, theire were lots of clothes 
strewn about. 

Are you able to tell us of anj clothes that she took away? — ^No, she 
had an immense lot of clothes ; 1 oould not define any special clothes that 
she took. 

Are you able to tell us whether on that evening you discovered that 
any trunk had been taken away? — No, I could not swear to that. 

Of course, it is extremely important for your own interests if you can 
do it, and I thought I had better ask you. Did you ascertain that night 
that any trunk or any quantity of clo-thes had been taken from the house?-— 
No, I did not see any; I mean to siay, I did not miss any. 

Except the few rings and the watch that she had before her marriage, 
according to you, all the jewellery was left behind? — ^Yes, 

She had been wearing this jeiweUe-ry previously on her visits to these 
people ?— Yes. 

Where did you find that? — I found it up in her bedroom. 

Now, I want to put to you again specifically what Mr. Muir has put 
to you — ^that your wife, having threatened many times to go, had at last 
gone; did you take no steps to find out where she had gone? — ^No, I did not. 

WHiether she had gone abroad? — ^No, because she had been threatening 
to go BO often. 

But you took no istepe? — ^No, I took no steps. 

Then I understand you to say that you took no steps right away up 
to the 8th of July? — ^No, not at all. 

Now, up to the 8th of July I understand you had no idea of changing 
your name?-— Not at all. 

Or disguising yourself? — ^Not at aU. 

Or disguising Mise Le Neve? — ^Not at all. 

You had heard nothing to arouse your suspicions at all? — ^No daarge 
was made, and I never expected one ; I had no reason. 

Except this — what you have described very properly as a mass of wicked 
lies — ^you had nothing to disturb your mind at all?— Nothing to disturb 
my nfind in any way^ 

Now, I want you to tell the jury, please, the upshot of what Mr, Dew 
said to you on the 8th which alarms you, I want you to repeat all that 
he said which you say alarmed you? — ^Mr* Dew said to me that if I oould 
not find my wife there would be very serious trouble in store for me. 

Anything elee? — Well, he repeat^ that in two or three different forms, 
but that is the gist of what he said to me. 

Do you represent to the jury that a woman who was, we will say, going 
wrong, or had got relations with another man, is anything uncommon or 
extraordinary? — ^Do I iUxink it is anything uncommon? 

Yes. You know you have spoken of it in answer to Mr, Muir as a 
scandal; but, assuming that your wife had left to go with another man, 
do you repreeent — ^you are a man of the world — fiiat that is anything 
unoommon?— I do not think it is anything uncommon, but I am very 
sensitive to any censure or any scandal of that kind. 

I quite understand it, and you tried to get rid of that scandal by what 
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you said. I want you to tell the jury what was the charge which up to 
that time you thought might be brought against you when Mr. Dew told 
you that there would be trouble on 8th July ? — did not think there wae 
any specific charge, except that I might be arrested and held on suspicion. 
I do not know law at all ; but, of course, I have been a reader of romance® 
to a ^eat extent, and 1 had an idea that I might be arrested and held on 
su^icion until she was found. 

You ask the jury to believe that that was your motive in going away — 
because you thought you might be arrested and held on suspicion? — ^On 
suepioioin, yes. 

I gather that up to Dew's coming to your house you had no suspicion 
or fear of any kind? — ^Not at aU, not the slightest. 

Now, I also understand you to tell Mr. Muir that if those pyjarnas 
were bought after J905, how they got into your cellar you cannot explain? 
— ^No, I have no idea. 

Now, I must ask you a question or two about the last part of your 
evidence to Mr. Muir, and also your answers to Mr. Tobin. Did you keep 
a prescription book or not? — ^No, I never kept a prescription book. 

Did you write out any prescription®? — No. 

Never? — ^Homoeopathic physicians do not write out prescriptions. 

I did not ask you about what homoeopathic physicians did. When you 
talk of prescriptions for patients you mean sending out medicines, do you ? 
— mean preparing and sending medicines. The word prescription " is 
a wrong word. 

Now, you told us yesterday that you never bought any hyosoin in 
England until 19tEr‘ January? — ^Yes. 

Did you ever buy any afterwards? — ^No. 

You were in England for nearly six months, from 19th January to- 8th 
of July^Yes, 

And you did not buy any during that time? — ^No. 

Were you going on prescribing this remedy? — Yes. 

You bought no more? — ^No, there was still some left. 

I am not speaking only of what was left, but of the things that were 
made up. Wasi the cabmet locked ? — ^No, the cabinet was not locked. 

Was. there any other poiflonoue stuff — mean dhigs which might be 
poisonoius, but used for medicine — ^in the cabinet besides the hyosoin?— 
There was some aconite, some gelsemium, some belladonnar— ** 

AH left by you? — left by me, yes. 

Now, you told Mr. Muir that you spent the £80 and the £116 partly 
in advertislemenjtis — ^the greater part, you said?— The gx<eater part in 
advertising. 

Have you any account with anybody for the advertisiements?— The 
books will all be found in my office. 

I am not speaking of the books in your office; I am speaking of the 
evidence hero. Have you any one who will come and speak to your spend- 
ing money in advertisements? — Well, outside the advertising, I can give 
the names of the papers; will that do? 

You can do what you like. I am asking you this question. If you 
know how much you paid to any particular man it would be of some 
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iinpoortaiioe to you- Ar© any of the people here to whom you paid money? 
— ^In Cburt, no. 

Are any of the people to whom you paid money after 31®t January^ or 
2nd of February to be quite accurate, coming ae your witneeise® or not? — 
No, I am not calling such witnesses. 

You told Mr. Muir, and I think you told me too, that the first you 
heard of Mr. Newton was by telegram? — ^Yes. 

At Quebec? — ^Yes. 

Did you know him before? — Well, I knew hiTn as a reputable—— 

I did not ask you whether you knew him by reputation ; did you know 
him personally? — met him about twelve years ago, I think, in opposition 
to me in a case I had at Marlborough Street. 

Nobody is disputing his ability or his position— not the least in the 
world. I am referring to an answer which I did not understand at first. 
You said you got a telegram from Mr. Newton? — ^Yes. 

Do you know how he came to telegraph to you?— Yes, one of my 
friends asked him to telegraph to me. 

Do you know who that friend is? — Yes. 

You oan give his name if necessazy; I do not ask for more than that? 

— 

Then having received a telegram from him, you replied to it? — 
immediately replied asking him to conduct my defence. 

And, as you have told Mr, Muir and Mr. Tobin, since you have been 
home you have told him everything you could? — Told him everything, and 
left everything entirely in his hands. 

As you have told us, of course, you know the gravity of this dhargey 
and that if you found your wife there is an end to the whole thing?^Yes. 

Why did you not let that advertisement that you drafted on 8th of 
July go to the Press? — ^Because I— 

Just think before you answer. You are uzged by Dew to find your 
wife? — To do the best I could. 

You believing her to be alive? — ^Believing her to be alive. 

You draft the advertisement? — Yes. 

^ Why did you not send it to the Press?— I left it there becaui^ I left it 
behind me when I went away, and I thought it was no use my bothering. 

I have TOt this to you in order to understand your position, and I am 
anxious to do so. The first suspicion that passed your mind was on tiie 
8th?— Yes. 

Aifter this^ long inteirview you were desired by Dew to find your wife, 
and an advertisement is drawn up; why did you not advertise for hei^— 
you had not changed your name then ; why did not you advertise for her ?*^ 
Because I dropped the matter at oiooe when I went away. 

But you had not gone on the 8th, and you said to Mr. Muir that you 
did not make up your mind to go until the mommg of the 9th?—! did 
not think they would bother with me after I got out of England, 

You did not t hink if you got out of England the police would trouble 
any naore about it?-rl dM, not think they would trouble any more; I did 
not think case was of suflioient importance to them for that. 

IWhy did you go by Antwerp? — ^Bwause I thought I could ^ a chaap 
trip that way; in fact, it was a very cheap trip. 
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Did you find out that there was a boat going from Antwerp? — Oh, I 
had been that way before. 

Bid you know when the boat sailed ? — No, I did not know till after I 
waa there. 

After you disguised Miss Le Neve, as you told us, you parsed under 
a false name?— Tes, after that time. 

^ oommunioation from the jury was handed^ to hia lordship.] 

The Lorb Cheeb' Justtoh — ^Y our question, sir, is a little argumentative, 
but I will put it to him. 

(Yb W^ess ) — You say that you remember Hempel & Arndt’s book? — 

Yes. 

‘Which you have not seen for fifteen years? — ^Yea. 

Do you remember what the contents of the book were as regards 
quantities or anything of that kind? — ^Do you mean as to hyosoin? 

Yes, I do?— No, I cannot remember now. 

What? — I cannot remember what the doses were. 

I will put the question suggested ^a very proper question) in a different 
way. Gan you tell us any work which tells people the safe quantity of 
hyoecin that can be used by the mouth as distinguished from the dangerous 
quantity? — I will deal with it in this way. I may say there are what we 
may call two classes of medicines, allopa'^o and homoeopathic. 

You had better answer the question first? — cannot answer it. 

Can you mention any book which tells you the safe quantity of hyosoin 
to be used? — Yes, the British Pharmacopoeia tells the safe quantity. 

A Juror — understand that the prisoner said that he got the informa- 
tion about hyosoin from this particular publication that he has men- 
tioned — 

The Lord CHnaf Justice — ^Y es* 

The Juror — W hat we want to know is, if he can remember after all 
these years the particular quantity of hyosoin that would be safely used in 
adminisitering the drug. 

The Lord Cheet Justice — Q uite right, but that is a matter of oomment. 
If we are to have that, we must have the book here. 

(To Witness ) — ^Do you know whether that book gave you the safe 
quantity or not? — ^They would only recommend 

Do you know? — ^They do not recommend the doses in those books. If 
you would not mind my explaining, I could put it very clearly. 

You may explain if you wish? — ^The allopathic books give you a 
specific dose, but the homceopathio books simply say, ” an infinitesimal 
dose/’ which means a very minute dose like the lO,dO0th of a grain. 

Will you call attention to any book that recommends hyosoin as a drug 
to be taken intenially? You say Hempel & Arndt’s book did so; if so, you 
must produce it? — ^That is the only one I can think of at the present time. 

Dr, GhiBhrt MaitejAOT Turnbull, examined by Mr. Tobin— I am 
direct of the Pathological Institute at the London Hospital, The coa^ 
ducting of post-mortem examinations falls to my department. I am Master 
of Arts, a Doctor of Medicine, a Bachelor of Surgery of the University of 
Oxford, a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, a licentiate 
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of -the Royal College of Physioiaiisi, aad I am also a member of the Patho- 
logical Society of Great Britain, which ia the largest pathological institute 
in the United Kingdom. In 1907, 1908, and 1909 the average number of 
post-mortem ectaminationsi made under my supervision was 1261 each year. 
Complete microsoopio investigations are carried out under my supervision. 

I devote the whole of my time to that and to the microsoopio examination 
of similar material that is sent down by the surgeons. I have on three 
occasions — 9th September, 16th and 17th October — seen the piece of skin 
and flesh that is now shown to me. On 9th September a slice about 4^ 
inches long was made across that piece of skin by Mr. Pepper. That slice 
goes across the right hand of what has been called the horse-shoe depression 
as the skin lies on the t)’ay. The cut does not go across the folded side 
of the so-oaUed horse shoe which Mr. Pepper thinks is a scar — ^it goes 
across and beyond on each side of the so-called scar. There is another out 
through this other limb of the depression which was made by Dr. Spilsbury ; 

I think it is said that Dr. Spilsbury made it the same day. That out goes 
beyond the fold on either side, and goes outside it on each side. I have 
examined the portions removed by this cut and a third out that was made. 
First of all, one tsingle long cut was made at our request. There was a 
piece removed, up by the fold, and then a second piece from the so-called 
scar, and then a third piece from the edge, completely outside the scar. 

I have examined those three bits with the microscope. 

Does your microscopical examinatio-n enable you to say whether that 
is a soar in fact, or which one of those bits was cut? — ^It enables me to 
say that it cannot possibly be a scar. I have formed that opinion because 
of certain structures which are found in this area which is described as a 
scar, and which have never been found in a soar before. First of all, there 
are two groups of hair follicles. In one group there are three hair follicles, 
and in lie other there are two hair follicles, A hair follicle is the sheath 
round the hair. In these follicles or sheaths the hairs are also to be seen 
cut in cross-sections. In addition to that, one finds in two of the sections 
in relation to these hairs, as one would expect, a large piece of sebaceous 
gland, and then another large piece in another section of lie same sebaceous 
or fatty gland. 

Biy the Loan Chief Justice — ^In all that I am saying about the hair 
follicles I am referring to what I discovered on the ifiece which is cut through ' 
the mark. These are the structures — the hair foluoles containing hairs and 
the sebaceous gland. Ihere is another portion of a fatty tissue I might 
mention, I think, because it is a most important landmark, as it could not 
be present in a stretched soar — a bay or outer process of the fatty tissue 
which lies below this true eikin which is found within the area, described as 
a soar. That could not exist, and it is an important landmark, because it 
may be found in the seotions of all the six slices that have been out. This 
portion of fatty tissue coming into the true skin, as it ia called — ^we could 
tdl by that landmark very clearly ; we could trace through each of the six 
sections any structure that we see in one. Six ebrips have been taken 
from the piece out along the mark, and they all show tiie fatty tissue. 

JBasaminaUm contmued — ^Is there any other reason why you say that 
in your opinion that cannot have been a soar? — One of these reasons would 
be sufficient. 
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^ You aro asked if thoro is any otfLer. If the(pe is another weaker reaison 
I win not trouble, but are those the best? — ^Those are the best, and in my 
opinion ^they are concluave. If that mark on one side is not in fact a 
scar it was caused by folding of the skin by pressure, which allowed the 
m that area to ^et somewhat dried; the juices, as it were, are somewhat 
dried* It is quite a practicable thing to handle that bit of skin to indicate 
how it^was folded. [The witness indicated how it was folded.] That, in 
Bgr opinion, wo^d account for the mark which has been called a scar. 
There are markings near the so-oalled scar to indicate that there must 
have been pressure of some material. As to the pattern of the material, it is 
visible to the naked eye, as I explain to the jury. [The -witness explained 
to the jury.] 

now the dean long cut right through the area of the so-called 
scar and beyond it on each side — have you any remark to make about the 
cut edges ^^own by that long straight cut?— What I should like to say 
IS raat t^ng the two cuts, the one that passes through one groove and the 
other that passes through the other groove, examining the cut edges of 
these cuts in both grooves, one finds the same appearance. 

By liie Lord Chief Justtcb — You say that, taking right through the 
of the eo-oaJled scar and the cut of what is called the fold, you find 
the same appearance?— T^iat is it. 

BxmmmOion corMmed—lt one out had been really through a soar 
^peot tile same appearance in both outs or not? — ^No. 

WMt diff^t appearance would there have been in the out through the 
8o-c^ed sow, of it reeJly was a scar? — ^Ihere would be no reason for a scar 
to have this dear, transparent, horny appearance that both these cut 
surfaces have. T^t is not the appearance of a soar in section at all : that 
is due to this diying from th© folding. 

1 ?^ If it was a soar I would not have expected 

the homy appearanoe whidi I find in both cute. ^ 

(boon Gxamm^ by Mr. Muia — I am a qualified surgeon, but I never 
^my HuiT^j I am a spedaJist, and I only do tiiis work. I cannot say 
part of the h^y that piece of skin comes from, but I have 

Then you do agree that it comes foam the lower part? — will no* 


wperience, agree that it does come frmn the 
lower part of the abdomen? — will admit—— 

I am, not talking about what y<m admit; you are not here to TwaVa 

“"3^^ ^th your'g^t experimo^X iJe^ 
taken ?-Then I wo^ 

The Lt^ Ohibd' Justich — ^Please remember that you are not here as 
w ^ ocate, hut as a witness, and the word " admit ” is not the right word 

Mr, Mura— I first examined that piece of flesh I formed a 

In wntmg, but I did not give a definite <q)inion. I haw never 
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been present while Mr. Pepper, Dr. Spilsbury, or Dr. Willooi have been 
examined or crofis-esamined. 

Was it by yonr wish that yon were not present J— No, I cannot say 
that— well, I thii^ I ought to modify that. It was not by my widi, but 
I think I had said before, at the very beginning, when I was a«T»wi to 
undert^e this, that I hop^ it would not mean having to give evidence. 

Did you give your first opinion on that understanding?— I had been 
promised that I 'would not b© ccillod at all as a witnosis. 

You gave your first opinion upon the Tmderstonding that you would 
not be called as a witness? — ^No, I would not say that. I "went to see these 
remains on that understanding. 1 had been promised at the very start 
that I would not be ^led as a witness. Since then Mr. Pepper, Dr. 
Willoox, ^d Dr. ^Spilsbury have been cross-examined upon what was 
suggested m my opinion. I have not been present to hear the reasons they 
gave for their opinions, but I had a copy of their depositions sent to me, 

_ After you had seen their answers to the questions put upon your 
opinion did you alter your opinion?— Not because of any such questions— 
oh, it must be so. 

Please answer my question? — altered my opinion considerably after 
the second time I examined that piece. 

I asked you whether you altered your opinion after you had seen the 
reasons they gave for their opinions? — ^Yes, it must have been after 

In your opinion which you first gave, did you state that the aponeurosis 
was absent from that piece of flesh?— No, I said that I thought there was 
an absence of the aponeurosis characteristic of the abdomen. There were 
aponeuroses there. My opinion now is that that is from the lower part of 
the abdominal wall. 

Did you find there the abdominal muscle?— Which abdominal musdef 

The rectus abdominis? — ^Yes, 1 think so. 

Is that muscle in life attached to the pubic bone by a tendon? — Yes. 

Do you find there part of the tendon which had attached that muscle 
to the pubic bone?— I had not seen that. 

Do you see it now? — No. [Dr. Spilsbury pointed out what was sug- 
gested as the tendon.] 

By the Loan Chief Jubticsb— Now, what is your answer?— It is not 
where I should expect it from the dissections I have made. 

You are asked whether you can see the presence or traces of the presenoe 
of the tendon which attaches the muscle to the pubic bone. Your last 
answer is that the abdominal muscle is attached to tbe pubio bone by the 
tendon. Do you say that it is there or is not?— I do not think this is it. 

You say you do not find it?— 'There is a tendon there, and if thst is 
the reotus it is. 

Please answer this one way or the other ; it is most important. Do 
you find that tendon there or not?— Yes. 

By Mr. Mims— Is teat tendon attached to a muscle which is at present 
loose behind tee piece of skin?— Yes. 

If you pull teat muscle down to what in life would be the bottom of 
the piece of flesh, does it come into the position in which it would be 
attaobed to the puluo bone? Pull it down now and teen answer my ques- 
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tion? — ^It does not naturally; it pulls it out of position. You can pxill it 
into that position. 

If you pull it up as far as it will go in the other direction, in the 
direction of the navel, in what position is it? — ^It goes right up, nearly 
4^ inches up. 

Would it then he behind the navel? — ^It might he behind the navel. 

Have you any doubt that this piece of skin is part of the abdomen? — 

Yes. 

You have? — Yes. 

The Lobd Chief Justiob — ^Do listen. Dr. TarnbuU, 

By Mr. Mum — ^What part of the body do you suggest it comes from 
if not from the abdomen ? — I have told you, and I do not think you can 
have a better explanation. 

What part does it come from if not from the abdomen? — ^From the 
upper part of the thigh. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I am in a great difficulty here. I understood 
this witness to say in examination-in-chief that in his opinion this piece 
of skin did come from the abdominal wall. That was the best suggestion 
he could make. When I misunderstood Mr. Tobin’s cross-examination, and 
thought that he suggested that it came from another part of the body, 
Mr. Tobin said that I was wrong. I think now we must proceed on the 
hypothesis that it does come from the abdominal wall, in accordance with 
the evidence of the other witnesses. 

By Mr. Mum — ^Now, will you kindly read what you said in your 
original report about this piece of flesh not coming from the abdominal 
wall? — '' We are of opinion that that skin does not come from the abdomen 
for the following reasons.” (Reads.) That is a joint opinion along with 
Dr. Wall. 

You now tell us that the characteristic aponeurosis is present in that 
piece of skin? — ^The aponeurosis, I think, is characteristic. 

Was Dr. Wall also promised that he would not be called as a witness 
before he signed that report? — ^No, he was not. 

By the Lord Chief Justiob — should say that I had had twenty 
minutes’ examination of this specimen with Dr. Wall before I wrote the 
report in which I said that there was no aponeurosis present. 

By Mr. Mum— Do you find on the side of that piece of flesh, which 
would be the left side in life, some transverse muscles on the deepest surface 
of the specimen? — Yes. 

The fibres inning in two directions, one super-imposed on the other? 
— ^In one direction, certainly. 

Do those correspond with the fibres of the internal oblique muscle aud 
the transversalis musde of the abdomen ?— They could, I think. 

But do they? — ^It is really impossible to say that. They might corre- 
spond, but they are so altered that you cannot see. 

If they do correspond, would that not show beyond question that they 
came from the abdominal wall? — ^Yes. 

Do you find a mark on that piece of skin which diows the incision 
made for the purpose of an operation? — ^No. 

Do you know the American method of stitching the abdominal wall 
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■where it is cut open for the purposes of an operation, the method by which 
the stitches do not come to the surface except at the beginning and at the 
end? — There are several methods. 

So that there would be only one stitch there if that method of operation 
were used? — ^Tes. I did not find the mark of a stitch there. In opening 
the wall of the abdomen for the purpose of an operation, first of all the 
incision is made, then the wall is pulled asunder, tlie organs are removed, 
and the abdominal wall is sewn up. It is not a common thing for part 
of the epidermis to be enfolded when the wall is sewn up again, but I have 
seen it happen in a few cases, very few. The surgeon always takes some 
instruments and turns up the edges to prevent that after he has put in 
the suture. 

I put it to you that it is not at all uncommon in that condition? — 
do not agree. Of course, it does happen, and I have seen the edges turned 
in. 

By the Lord Chirp Jtistiob — ^Not quite the edges turned in, but the 
result of the edges being turned in is that a bit of the epidermis gets enfolded 
or below the folds of the scar? — ^I have only read of that. 

By Mr. Mum — You have never seen it? — ^No. 

So that you are not familiar with the appearance of such a case? — Yes, 
but not from operation ; from accidents it is very fatriiliar. 

By the Lord Ciitep Justich — ^I am familiar with the appearance of an 
accident soar, not an operation scar — ^where the epidermis has got enfolded 
or below the folds of the scar. 

By Mr. Mum — am talking about an operation scar? — ^The appear- 
ances are similar. 

How do you know if you have never seen them?— I have read about 
them. I have never seen an operation scar where part of the epidermis 
has been enfolded in the wound. 

Then you cannot toll me what takes place when such a wound heals? — 
Yes, I have seen this phenomenon of which you are speaking when, for 
instance, a man has fallen upon his hand here and cut his hand, causing 
an incision like an operation, and it has been allowed to heal, and he has 
got such an included epidermis. 

That is the nearest you have ever come to seeing such a case? — ^Yes. 

Now, I put it to you that in such a case as I have described the 
inclusion of epidermis in the incision made for the purposes of an operation, 
was easily mistaken for sebaceous glands?— For one sebaceous gland, but 
not easily. 

For sebaceous glands is my question? — ^No. 

By the Lord CmEP Jubtior — Mr. Muir is putting to you is that 
where you get the flesh included you might find one or more sebaceous 
glands, what 1 will call in between the lips of the scar?— No, I would not 
agree with that at all. I think what he puts is that tlie appearance of 
such an incision might he mistaken for a sebaceous gland. Is that so? 

Not for one sebaceous gland, but for aebaoeous glands. Sebaceous 
glands are distributed over the epidermis, are they not?— Yes, Would you 
mind making this clearer to me? 
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You have said that it might be mistaken for one sebaceous gland, but 
not for more. We do not understand what you mean by that? — I know 
the appearance of these inclusions, because I know that the accidental ones 
are similar to those in operations. I have never. seen one in an operation 
scar, but I have, of course, read about them. Such inclusion might by 
somebo(^ unaccustomed to microscope be mistaken. 

By Mr. Mum — We are not talking about people unaccustomed to the 
microscope. We are talking about people like Mr. Spilsbury. I am^ sug- 
gesting to you that persons accustomed to the microscope might be deceived? 
— No, I will not agree with that. The epidermis is composed of cells, 
which are called epithelial cells. I do not think that those cells might be 
mistaken for sebaceous glands. The cells lining hair follicles have a 
similar appearance. 

If the epithelial cells were included in a healed scar, might they not be 
mistaken for sebaceous glands or for hair follicles? — Not for hair follicles 
with the hair, because ^e hair has such a very special structure that you 
could not mistake it for anything else. 

Not if included? — ^Not in an old scar, no. I do not think you under- 
stand. 

I think I do. Pray give me the credit for understanding it. 

By the Loed Chief Justtcb — ^Do not get into controversy with Mr. 
Muir; do not suggest that he does not understand what he is putting. You 
say not hair follicles? — ^No. 

By Mr, Mum — say no, because there is no resemblance; they would 
not he at all alike. 

What is the difference? — ^Between a hair follicle with a hair and an 
included 

A hair follicle without a hair; I am talking of the hair follicle, not 
the hair. Might an epithelial cell not be mistaken for a hair follicle in- 
cluded in a clean scar?— Would you repeat the question to me? 

No, air, I will not. The homy appearance in that is due, you say, 
to drying? — Yes. The first occasion we saw it was on 9th September. It 
had been out of the grave since 14tih July. I cannot remember what 
^ happened to it in between those two dates. 

Might it have dried between those two dates? — ^No — -the skin might 
have dried, yes. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Tobin — was not present here in Court the first 
three days. My time is valuable, and I have duties to attend to. I was 
supplied by Mr. Newton with copies of the depositions, and I have been 
supplied daily during the progress of this trial with copies of the evidence 
of '^e medical gentlemen at the trial. 

From start to finish, as regards the scar, have you ever wavered in 
your opinion that that was not a scar No. 

By the Lord Chief Justigb — ^Y ou said in your first report that you and 
Dr. Wall were of opinion that no aponeurosis was present No eharao* 
teristie aponeimosis. May I read my report again? ** The aposwurooes, 
7 characteristio of Ihe abdominal wall, were not present,*’ I definitely 
rote a different opinion after the second examination on 16th March. 

Up to that time you had let the advisers be under the opinion 
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what you thought was the absence of aponeurosis was conclusive against 
it being the lower part of the stomach? — ^No, I had simply said- 

Do attend. Had you told them you had changed your opinion before 
18th October? — ^No. 

Up to that time you had let Mr. Newton and the advisers be under the 
impression contained in your first opinion? — ^Yes- — oh, no, I beg your 
pardon — I had asked Mr. Newton before if we could not see the specimen 
again to confirm our opinion. 

When did you first communicate to Mr. Newton that that opinion of 
yours had changed? — On 15th October. 

Now, I want Mr. Pepper to go beside the witness. It is unfortunate 
that you did not hear Mr. Pepper's evidence — do not say that it is your 
fault at all. In the first place, let me ask this, have you yourself seen old 
soars of ovarian operations? — ^Yes. 

Now, Mr. Pepper, will you kindly point out to the witness the throe 
dimensions that you spoke of, and let Dr. Turnbull see what you mean. 
[Mr. Pepper did so.] Now, having had that pointed out by Mr. Pepper, 

I want to ask this, is it or is it not characteristic of abdominal operations 
that the scar ia wider at the bottom than at the top?— — 

Mr. Pbppbr— C ertainly. 

The Lobd Cmm Justxoh — I did not ask you, Dr. Pepper. I was asking 
Dr. Turnbull. 

Mr. Pbppbb — beg your pardon, my lord. 

The Lobd Chibp Justice — ^Perhaps you had better leave Dr. Turnbull 
now. Before you go you might point out the three points we were referring 
to. [Mr. Pepper showed by marking with pins the three positions, and 
the pW was handed to the jury.] Kow, Dr. Turnbull, is it in aocordanoo 
with your experience that the mark of a scar from ovariotomy is wider at 
the bottom of the abdomen, or the lower part of the abdomen, than it is 
higher up? — No. I have read that one of the witnesses here said that he 
had performed many hundreds of operations, and that the scar, as a rule, 
was wider at the bottom than it was at the top. I do not agree with that. 

I have never performed any operations myself, but I have examined soars 
of ovariotomy. 

You say that that is untnie?— No, you asked for my experience; I do 
not say it is untrue. It is not my experience that the soar is generally 
wider at the bottom than at the top. 

Does the fact that there is that difference of what I will call a mark 
effect your judgment at all?— Yes, if it is said to be a stretched soar, I 
should have thought it would be stretched to its widest in a different 
position. 

I am talking about the scar on the lower part of the woman's stomach f 
~ItaugMl>e *ti»tdied oneincli. - « i i . 

I put it as Hr. Pepper has shown it, that ekin has finally healed,, 
dwirine * mark which is seven-eighths of an inch at the lower parti 
inch and three-quarters Wgher up, and a quart®? of an ineh another inch 
and three-quartere hi^r up. would that affect your judgment at all as 
to its a scar or not)— I think that is against it being a soar. 

Do wra say that a mark of that kind could be caused by folding, that 
is to say. a mark which is wider at the bottom and narrowa upf— Yes. 
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Dr. Reginald CfEciL Wall, examined by Mr. Tobin — I a Masto 

of Arts, a Doctor of Medicine of tbe Universiiy of Oxford, a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, and a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. I obtained the Fitzgerald Exhibition at Queen s Col^ge, 
Oxford. The examination for that is in classical subjects, a^ud has^ nothing 
to do with medicine, I obtained the Andrew Clark Exhibition in medi- 
cine and pathology at the London Hospital. I am assistant physician 
to the London Hospital, and also to the hospital for consumptives^ at 
Brompton. Until the beginning of this year I was one of the pathologists 
to the London Hospital, I am an examiner in fruU^ria at the 

Apothecaries Hall. I am a Fellow of the Medical Society of London, and 
also of the Royal Society of Medicine. I am the author of various medical 
works. I was demonstrator of physiology for two years at the London 
Hospital College. I have seen the piece of skin and flesh which was before 
the last witness. I saw it first on 9th September, second on 16th October , 
and third on l7th October. I was present when Mr. Pepper made one 
transverse out across the piece of ekin, including the site of what he said 
was a scar. I was not present when Dr. Spilsbury made the subsequent 
cute for the removal of pieces of skin for microscopical examination. On 
16th October my examination of the piece of skin commenced at 11.30 and 
finished at 4.15. It was an examination with the eye and with a hand 
lens, not a microscopical examination. At the second examination on I7th 
October we saw the piece of skin for a third time to identify certain 
points that we wanted to confirm; and the remainder of the time we were 
present we were examining the microscopic sections which had been pre- 
pared by Dr. Spilsbury. The time epent over that examination was a little 
over two hours, mainly on the microscopical examination. 

As the result of those examinations is that one groove — on© limb of 
the so-called horse shoe — ^in your opinion a scar or not? — In my opinion 
it is not a scar. I could not see on inspection by the naked eye or with the 
hand lens such an appearance as I should have expected to find if there 
had been a scar in that situation. I found appearances which I could 
explain much more easily on the supposition that the skin had been folded 
in that region. Secondly, after the incision which had been made by 
Mr. Pepper very kindly, I did not, on examining the cut surfaces of the 
edges of the skin, find such an alteration in structure as I should have 
expected had there been originally a scar, and on comparing the cut 
surface at the sit© where the scar was alleged to be I did not find that 
the appearance of the cut surface differed from the appearance of the 
out surface of the other part of the groove where it is admitted there is 
no scar. 

By the Lobb Chiep Juskce — ^Either right or left of the scar you did 
not find any differences At the sit© of where I understood the soar was 
suppos^ to he I found appearances which corresponded with the appear- 
ances in the opposite limb of the groove — ^the other limb of the groove. 
In the part which is supposed to be a scar the appearance seemed to me 
to resemble the out edge of the part of the groove which was admitted not 
to he a scar. 

Bxqminatian eontmued~l should have expected that if the two cut 
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surfaces were not of the same nature it would not have presented the same 
appearance. 

What different appearance would you have expected from a part 
whicli really came from a true soar? — That is a very diflS.cult question to 
answer. The different new tissue may assume various appearances in 
different circumstances. All that I should have expected would be that 
it presented a different appearance — ^not the same appearance. On my 
examination with the naked eye I saw no structures which could not 
occur in a scar. On microscopical examination I observed traces of hair 
follicles, five in number, and a sebaceous gland — apparently one; that is, 
in the region called a scar. Outside the region called a scar there were 
other hairs and other sebaceous glands similar in appearance to those in 
tlie so-called scar. 

You said that the appearance would be much more easily explained 
by the skin being folded. Would you mind having the tray before you 
and showing the jury what you mean by that? — ^^at I meant by that 
was this — ^The first edge folds over like that (describing), and the second 
edge seemed naturally to fold over like that (describing). A member of 
the jury aslcs if it would be more marked in the upper part of the skin 
if it had been folded. I think the reason for that is that some substance, 
same fabric, was placed in here, besides the two sides of the fold. 

By the Lord Chiet Justioh — ^There are no traces of the fabric in the 
outer roll, I imagine that the piece of skin had been folded up like that 
(describing) — ^roughly — ^and thrown into the grave. 

Do you mean accidentally or deliberatdy? — ^Accidentally. 

By a Juror — Could it have been kept in that position? — ^It could 
have been kept in that position if it had been held tiaere by some sub- 
stance lying on it. 

By the Lord CShiee Justice — ^If put into that position it would remain 
in that position until something came on top of it? — Something falling 
on the top of it might have rolled it back into that position. 

Emminatim coniinued^l have not been in attendance daily at this 
particular part of tbe case. 

By the Lord Chirp Justice — ^Tou say that to produce what you have 
described it must have been rolled over twice, and you said, accidentally 
rolled over. Would it remain in the rolled-over position if it was put or 
thrown down without something being on the top of it? — No, I do not 
know that it would. 

If rolled over twice, as has been described, that would keep it in 
that position until the super-inoumbent weight comes upon it? — ^It might 
Live been rolled over by something falling upon it. 

Twi(s©? — ^Well, if we throw a cloth into a basket it will roll over a 
good many times. 

You think it could have been rolled over twice by something?— I 
think it is very easy to explain it in that way. 

EnRaminatim conimwd — I have not been in attendance daily at this 
trial, as my time is valuable and I have important duties, A copy of the 
depositions given by the medical men at the Police Court was sent to me 
by the solicitor for the defence, Mr. Newton, and day by day during the 
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progrees of this trial I have been supplied with a copy of the Daily Mail 
report of the evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mttir — I have been dependent for the medical 
details given by those gentlemen who were called as expert witnesses in 
this ease for the prosecution upon a newspaper report. I have had no 
other means of knowing what the reasons were that they gave for their 
opinions. 

Were you a party to a report before any of those experts were croas- 
examined at the Police Court? — ^Yes. I did not hear any of the medical 
experts for the Crown give their evidence either at the Police Court or 
here. I have been present in Court to-day, and have heard Dr. Turnbull 
examined and cross-examined. He is the only medical witness in this 
case that I have heard examined or cross-examined. I agree with Dr. 
Turnbull practically entirely; there is no essential detail in which I dis- 
agree — 1 do not think there is any detail at all. 

Did you read this passage in the copy of the depositions sent to you — 
If Dr. Wall and Dr. Turnbull say that there is an entire absence of 
apeneouroses, I should say it is due to forgetfulness or defective observa- 
tion ” ? — ^Yes, I did. 

That was a question which professedly was put upon your report? — I 
believe it was. 

Did you report that there was an entire absence of aponeuroses? — 
No. The report that Dr. Ttirnbull has just read was a joint report of 
ourselves. I reported thalt the aponeuroses so charaoteristio of the 
abdominal wall were not present. 

That was a report of the absence of aponeuroses? — Of the characteristic 
aponeuroses. 

Of the absence of aponeuroses such as you would find in the abdominal 
wall? — ^It was different from the entire absence of aponeuroses mentioned 
in the depositions. I did not say that the aponeuroses were entirely 
absent; I simply said in this report that we did not recognise the 
aponeuroses which we considered to be charaoteristio of the abdominal 
wall. The words of the report are — ‘‘ The aponeuroses so characteristic 
of the abdominal wall were not present.^^ 

That refers to an entire absence of the aponeuroses of the abdominal 
wall. Is that not so? — do not see why you put it in those words; it 
seems to me a very different statement. 

By the Lord Cribf Justiob— W hat is entirely absent”? ^The 

aponeuroses characteristic of the abdominal wall. I do not say aponeuroses^ 
bemuse there are aponeuroses in all sorts of parts of the body. Our sole 
point is that the aponeuroses characteristic of the abdominal wall were 
absent. I am quite willing to admit that we have modified that opinion 
sance. ^ 

By Mr. Mu^Nothing was said about my giving or not giving evidence 
when I si^ed that report, I was first asked to give evidence on Satpr^y 
las^ I think. There was a further examination at the general request 
of Dr. Turnbull and myself after we had read the evidence of Mr, Spilsburv 
Mr. Pepper, and Dr. Willcox. We made that request for a further 
examination on Tuesday or Wednesday of last week, two or three days 
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before we actually made the second examination, which wae on the 16th. 

I was asked to give evidence after we had made the second examination, 
and before we had made the third. After our second examination we made 
a verbal report, saying that we were not so certain that the piece of skin 
did not come from the abdominal wall. My opinion now is, that it may 
have come from the abdominal wall, but there is not sufficient evidence 
to say definitely where it comes from. I think it probably does come from 
the abdominal wall. 

By the Lord Chief Jttstici — The two parts of the body from which 
it might be derived, as we thought when we first saw the piece of skin, 
were the lower part of the abdomen and the upper part of the thigh on the 
inner side. We reported that in our opinion it probably did not come 
from the abdominal wall; that is the opinion we have modified. 

With all your present lights, with what you now know about the 
aponeurosis, have you any doubt that it did come from the abdominal 
wall? — have a doubt in so far as I am not absolutely certain. 

Have you any doubt about it? — Yes, I have. 

Where do you think it came from? — That is the trouble. If I could 
suggest where it ca^e from 

It might be useful? — ^That is why I said I thought it probably came 
from the abdominal wall. 

Dr. Alexandisr Wtntee Bltth, examined by Mr. Tobin — am a 
member of the Eoy^l College of Physician®, a Fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry, a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and I have various other 
qualifications. I am the author of a medical work entitled Poisons : Their 
Effects and Detection.” 

Dr, Willcox told us yeaterday that going through the ordinary processes 
he at last extracted a gummy substance. Now, is a gummy substance char- 
acteristic of hyoscin and not of hyoscyamin, atropine, or any animal 
alkaloid? — Certainly not. You can have a gummy substance in extracting 
various alkaloids. Often the slightest impurity, especially with regard to 
hyoscyamin, causes it not to crystallise. By the term gummy substance ” 
I 'pixisume is meant something that is not crystalline — a sticky substance. 

It is said that atropine crystallises and hyoscyamin crystallises^ but 
hyoscin does not. Do you agree with that or not? — do ; that would be 
in a pure state. 

Now, as to applying Vitali’s test — ^the reaction of violet fading into a 
brownish colour. Is that reaction oharaoteristio of the vegetable mydriatic 
alkaloids, and also of the animal mydriatic alkaloids or not ? — I know 
of my own knowledge that it is characteristic of the vegetable alkaloids; 
but with regard to the animal alkaloids, I have no experience of a mydriatic 
alkaloid obtained from animal tissues, and whether those alkaloids that 
do dilate the pupil, which have been found, give that test or not, I do not 
know. In fact, most of the work done in that direction was done before 
1880, or about that time, when Vitaliis test was published; therefore in 
1869, for instance, it could not have been applied; so we do not know; no 
one knows. 

Further, Dr. Willcox said that small round spheres were produced. 
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Are those round spheres characteristic of hyoscin alone, or are they also 
found with hyosoyanoln and atropine? — have not been able to get them. I 
have attempted to get what Dr, Willcos has stated according to the 
depositions that have been forwarded to me, but I must confess that I have 
not been able to distinguish between the atropine, hyosoyamin, and hyoscin 
by hydrochloric acid, as Dr. Willcox has done. No one knows whether 
those round spheres might be produced at last in the case of animal 
alkaloids. 

Dr. Willcox told us that in the lungs, which were most decomposed, 
he found only a trace of any alkaloid. If this was an animal alkaloid in 
fact, would you expect that he should have found most of the anixnal 
alkaloid in the most decomposed part, the lungs? — should not have 
expected so, because animal alkaloids arise, it is well known, at a particul^ 
stage of putrefaction, and when that stage is passed any animal alkaloid 
that has been produced becomes more or less destroyed,* so that in the 
same decomposing tissue*at different times of its putrefaction you would 
never expect to find the same amount of putrefaction alkaloid. 

If you get more putrefaction, is there the greater probability of finding 
an animal alkaloid? — There is not, because it has gone a stage beyond the 
time of production. 

By the Lord Chief Justioi — ^First of all, it is produced by putrefac- 
tion ; then putrefaction goes on and the traces disappear. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mtjir — have never tested a mydriatic animal 
alkaloid. I have read in Dr. Luff’s evidence that he has himself found 
a mydriatic animal alkaloid in putrefied meat and has tested it, and that 
it did not give the purple colour on Vitali’s test. I dare say he is quite 
correct. I do not dispute for a moment that there may be many mydriatio 
alkaloids. 

The Lord Chibp Jusnc® — ^This gentleman has said that he had no 
experience of animal mydriatio alkaloids. 

By Mr. Mxn» — You are speculating at large? — ^I do not know about 
speculating. 

Do you know of any animal mydriatio alkaloid except mydalein? — 
That particular one was investigated, but there are others that have not been 
thoroughly investigated. I know of none by specific name except under the 
name of mydriatic alkaloids. 

Is not that the only mydriatic animal alkaloid that you can give a 
name to?— One was separated in 1869 by Sonnenschein, and he gave it no 
name, but it seems not to have agreed with mydalein. 

Gan you give any name of any other animal mydriatio alkaloid but 
mydalein ? — ^No, I cannot, because they are unnamed. 

Have you any experience of them at all? — ^Not practically. 

In your opinion, is it possible to make a mistake between animal 
mydriatic alkaloids and vegetable mydriatio alkaloids? — ^I think the evidence 
points that they are the same thing. 

But is it possible to make a mistake between the two? — You would 
like me to answer yes or no, but that would not be fair. In my opinion, 
some of them are identical, and therefore it is possible to make a mistake 
.'between tiie two. Being referred to page 48B of my book Poisons ; Their 
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I Detection ” (the last edition, 1896) — Definition of a ptomaine, 

I animal alkaloid, A ptomaine may be considered as a basic 
iubetance derived from the action of bacteria on nitrogenous 
If this definition is accepted, a ptomaine is not necessarily 
the dead animal tissue; it may be produced by the living, and 
I it is the product of bacterial life. A ptomaine is not necessarily 
many are known which are, in moderate doses, quite innocuous, 
ni^s researches were first published there was some ansiety lest 
icse of ptomaines would seriously interfere with the detection of 
orally, because some were said to be like strychnine, others like 
and so forth. Further research has conclusively shown that at 
ptomaine is known which so closely resembles a vegetable poison 
kely in skilled hands to cause confusion.^’ I do not think that 
solutely correct. I have altered my opinion eince I wrote that 
lave not had. an opportunity yet of publishing that altered opinion, 
ly opinion during this month on reading up the various papers- — 
pers. 

16 purposes of this case? — In connection with this case, of course, 

le purposes of this case you have altered your opinion? — have, 
link there is strong evidence that there is in putrefying tissues a 
very much resembling the mydriatic alkaloids produced. I have 
)r. Luff said, ‘‘ I think it quite impossible to mistake animal for 
ilkaloids if Vitali’s test is applied,’* I disagree with that entirely, 
me of the Italian chemists declare that they have got different 
I forget the names of those particular chemists; ^ere is one 
have only seen extracts from their papery, 
nilcox has said that he searched the original paper, and that 
is not to be found in it? — -Well, I cannot help that. I have not 
Dr it; I have not had time. I cannot refer to any book which 
Lnimal alkaloids will give the purple colour under Vitali’s test, 
lie stage the Lord Chief Justice, the jury, Mr. Tobin, Mr. Pepper, 
ury, Dr. Turnbull, and Dr. Wall went into an adjoining Court 
.rpose of an examination of the microscopic slides and the piece 
1 flesh.] 

.e public trial being resumed — 

Ixrm — ^My lord, I have an application to make to your lordship 
i to those pyj'amae. No statement was made at all as to when 
sr acquired them until after he went into the witness-box. It 
sible for us in examination-in-chief to deal with the question of 
n which he acquired them. I desire to call evidence upon that 

iom > Chief Jttstiob — I shall allow you to call evidence as to the 
.e, 

txjm — ^And the date of manufacture, in order to identify them. 

ORP Chief Justice — ^We will see about that; it may be fixed not 
ertain date, but I should not allow you to call attention to the 
nuf acture unless it bears directly on the question of sale. 

[OTR_It does, I think. Then, my lord, there is another point, 
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Trith regard to tKe dates upon which Idle Montrose’’ has been in London 
eince the defendant has been in this country, to show that he had oppor- 
tunities of communicating with the quartermaster he has been speaking' of. 

The IiORD Chief Justiob — ^He has himself said that he knew the ship 
was here once. I tbink that is a little too remote. 

Mr. MtiiEt — your lordship pleases. 

Mr, ToBm — As to the &st application of my learned friend, the 
information that they now have was, I presume, in their possession before 
this trial began, and if notice of it had been given to us we, the defendant’s 
advisers, might have made inquiry into it. 

The LrOBD Chief Justice — ^That is true, and I am quite sure that if 
it had been in their possession you would have had notice. In my judgment 
the point that is now raised as to the purchase of these pyjamas being 
made under circumstances which the prosecution say are impossible was 
not put to the witnesses for the Crown so as to direct your* attention to it. 
I think the evidence is clearly admissible as to that part of it. I think it 
right to say, Mr. Tobin, because there is sometimes a misunderstanding 
about this, that the question of notice is never conclusive as to whether 
evidence is admissible. It is the practice of our law always to give the 
prisoner every notice that is possible, but in every case in which a point 
aiises as to whether the evidence is material, it isi for the judge to say 
whether or no it is admissible. It does not depend on notice being given. 
I am^ quite sure ihat, having regard to the practice of our law and the 
practice of the Director of PubHc Prosecutions, had this been foreseen, 
notice would have been given. 

Mr. Tobin — am obHged to your lordship. My point was rather thi®> 
that it ought not to be admitted at this stage when they could have given 
the evidence in chief. 

The Ijobd Cbsep Justocb — ^In my judgment the point made by I>r. 
Crippen with regard to this — ^I will not say all through his evidence, tout 
in part^of his evidence — was not developed either by the cross-examination 
or in anything put at the Police Court or here. 

Mr. Tobin — ^It was not, because one did not know anything about it. 

The Loud Chief Justioe — Do not think I am blaming you, but it is 
Dr. Crippen’ 8 own evidence that makes this so material. 


Further Evidence for the Prosecution. 

W muTAM James CHmvBRs, examined by Mr. Muib — ^I live at 47 Guildford 
Park, Muswell Hill. I am buy^er to Messrs. Jones Brothers, Hollow-ay. 
I have seen the two pyjama suits and pair of trousers in this case. I 
recognise the material of which they are made. They were sold to iny 
t>revioua to Deoeml^r, 1908. I am afraid I cannot say how long 
, but I should think it would be about a month or three weeks 
Deoember, 1908. They were sold by my firm between 28tih 
her and during January, 1909. We keep sale duplicates. I have 
be sale duplicate for 6th January, 1909. The goods mi^nti' on ed in 
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that sale duplicate "wer© delivered, but I am afraid I could not say whether 
they were sent by the cart or by special messenger. They were sent 
Pay on delivery,” and 17s. 9d. was paid to my firm in respect of that 
transaction on that day. 

By the Loitn Chief Justice — am able to say that the 17s. 9d. applies 
to the pyjamas. There are other two items paid for at the time, to the same 
address, 39 Hilldrop Crescent, £2 5s. 4d. and 4s. 

Exami/n^fioru will you look at the pair of trousers, 

which I will call the odd pair of trousers. Is the pattern of those trousers 
different from that of the other two sets? — ^The pattern is different. 

Look at the pieces in the jar. Was what was in the jar sold by you 
as part of a pyjama suit? — ^Yes. 

As part of what pyjama suit? — ^Thia (pointing) is the trousers, aod 
this (pointing) is the coat. 

The odd trousers were sold with some others, a jacket of which that 
is the material in the jar? — ^Yes. 

It is a jacket from the same suit as the trousers? — ^Yes. I have seen 
the tab on the part which is in the jar; it bears the words Jones 
Brothers, Holloway, Limited.” Jones Brothers have been a limited com- 
pany since 1906. 

Mr. Tobin — ^No questions. I do not call any other evidence. 


Closing Speech for the Defence. 

Mr. Tobin addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner. He said he 
did not propose to repeat at any length the arguments which he had used 
on the previous day. He adhered to every on© of the arguments, and he 
was persuaded that the juiy would not forget to consider every on© of 
them when they came to reflect upon their verdict. He could not insist 
too much on the fact that in the administration of our criminal law the 
burden of proof rested on the prosecution, and if on a single material 
point there could b© reasonable doubt it was not for him to appeal for 
mercy; he had only to claim what was the right of the prisoner. If there 
could be any real doubt, he asked them, having heard the evidence, and 
the many mysterious things in this case — when they called to mind the 
widely differing opinions of honest professional men on either side on 
points of surgery, on points of medicine, and on the properties of poisons 
— whether th^ey were able to say with the satisfied judgment and safe 
oonscienoea which the law requir^ that they weie prepared to send a 
fellow man to his death. Was it safe? If it was not safe on an^ material 
point, then the law said that the man had a right to his acquittal. It 
was better far that guilty men should escape than that a single one 
diould be convicted when there was a Veal, substantial doubt on any 
material point. 
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He proposed to deal very briefly -witli the evidence. Dr. Grippen had 
bimself given evidence^ though there had been no obligation upon him to 
go into the witness-box. He had said that he had made no- inquiries as 
to the whereabouts of his wife between 1st February, the date of her 
disappearance, and 31st July, the date of his arrest. Dr. Crippen had 
been living with Le Neve, his mistress, and he did not want to make 
inquiries. He and his wife had been urhappy at home^ and she had left 
him because of their constant quarrels. It was idle to suppose that he 
would be other than relieved at her departure from Hilldrop Crescent. One 
would have supposed that he did not care, or that he would prefer her to 
be away. He did not want her, having his mistress there, and why 
then should he make inquiries about herl His conduct in not making 
inquiries was absolutely consistent with the case that he had presented, 
viz., relief at the departure of the wife and contentment at having his 
mistress at Hilldrop (descent. 

The next point was that Dr. Grippen had said in reply to Mr. Muir, 

I know no one who has seen her alive since 1st February, and I know 
no one who has received a letter from her since that date.” The law 
did not cast on Dr. Crippen the burden of finding out where his wife 
might he, whether she was alive or not, whether she was in some foreign 
country, or whether she had joined some man or not. Dr. Crippen had 
eaid that on 2nd February — ^and this was an important point — ^Le Neve 
had slept with him at Hilldrop Crescent. Was it conceivable that a few 
hours before Le Neve slept in that house Dr. Crippen oould have taken 
his wife^s life, buried the flesh and skin in a hole in the cellar floor, and 
done away with the head, the hands, feet, and bones? He had been at 
his work all day, and what time h^ he had in which to do all that? 
There had only been the night hours of 1st February to afford him the 
time and opportunity to mutilate the remain®, bury the flesh in the cellar, 
and get rid of all the limbs and bones before L© Neve arrived. They 
could not imagine that on the night of 2nd February Le Neve could 
have been taken to sleep at that house if Dr. Grippen knew that there was 
a trace of his wife, when, if she saw any spot of blood or trace of the 
murder^ she might have fled from the house in terror and gone straight 
1x) the police. It was inconceivable that he could have taken her there 
mthin a few hours of committing the murder, knowing the risk he ran 
if Le Neve should detect it. 

In regard to the campaign of lies on which he had embarked, Dr. 
(^ppen, in reply to Mr. Muir, had said that at the time he told those 
hw and wrote those false letters he did not know for certain whether his 
wife might not be writing to her Mends and relations. Surely this 
explanatioin was simple if his tale was true. If she had gone away, and if 
.she had appeared again, or had been writing to her friends, those friend® 
wuld have been glad indeed^ to find that Dr. Crippen’s story of her 
illness and her death was quite untrue, and further, they would have 
thought none the worse of Dr. Crippen for having told those lies in order 
to try and cover up his wife's disappearance and his wife'® shame. There 
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was notliing, surely, in that point inconsistent with the defence 'aet up by 
Dr. Crippen. 

Br. Crippen had been pressed that morning as to the reason for his 
flight, and pressed further, though he could hardly appreciate why, as 
to the reason why he had gone in disguise and under a false name. That, 
however, carried the case no further; it had been part of his scheme of 
flight. They had to consider what was the reason for his flight, or his 
folly, if they liked. A man had done the same thing before when he 
had heard of a chai'ge in connection with the disappearance of his wife. 
Th^ had to realise the time of his flight, and what had just been said 
by Inspector Dew. They had to remember the lies Dr. Crippen had told, 
and that he had admitted that they were lies. They must not forget what 
Inspector Dew had said to him, '' I am not satisfied about your wife,'* 
and, '' There will be serious trouble in store for you unless you find your 
wife.*' A man who had lost sight of his wife for all those months, who 
had no notion where she was, and who remembered that he had told 
lie after lie as to the reason for her disappearance, might be thoroughly 

alarmed when an oflicer of the law appeared and said there would b^ 

serious trouble in store for him about this disappearance. Dr. Crippen 
realised the mass of prejudice he had raised against himself by the lies 
he had told, and was flight, although an act of folly, a clear iproof of 
guilt? 

The next point in the cross-examination had been as to the story of 
the card on the '' Montrose.^' Is the quartermaster here? Mr. Muir 
had asked. No, he was not. Mr. Muir was entitled to make all he 

could of that, but the jury were bound to look on that point as men of 

the world. Was it likely that the quartermaster would be a very willing 
man to come at all or to confess to such a tale, when, if he did, the veiry 
act of his corroborating that story would go to show that he was a party 
to impeding the officers of the law? 

The next point had been that Dr. Crippen had not given evidenoe 
before the magistrate or the coroner. He was then in the hands of his 
solicitor, Mr. Newton, under whose advice he acted. It was quite clear 
that the magistrate was bound on the evidence of the Crown witnesses to 
send the case for trial. It was a difficult, complicated case, requiring a 
good deal of research into matters connected with medicine, anatomy, 
and poison, apart from all the difficult questions of general fact outside 
of those technicalities. In his experience it would have been most 
unusual and most unwise had Mr. Newton put Dr. Crippen in the witness 
box before the magistrate, knowing that whatever evidence he gave the 
magistrate would send the case for trial. It would have been a most 
unwise and most dangerous thing in a case of this kind. Further, it would 
have been absolutely idle for Dr. Crippen to have given evidence beBoore 
the coroner when he had already been committed for trial by the magis- 
trate before the inquest closed. That fully accounted for his not having 
gone into the box before. 

He would make no more comments on Dr. Crippen's evidence, but 
would pass on to say that the jury must be satisfied beyond any reasonable 
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doubt. Suspicion was not enougb. It was not enougb to say “ 1 suspect 
strongly/’ Tb^ must be satisfied that the fiesh was the fiesh of a 
woman, and next, they must be -satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt 
that it was the flesh of Belle Elmore. He reminded them that the law 
did not demand that a prisoner, before he was entitled to his acquittal, 
should ^ow that the remains were those of a man or whose they were — 
least of all that he should prove to them where Belle Elmore was. The 
law presumed every man in the land to be innocent until the Crown had 
forged every single link in the chain against him. There was too much 
doubt on those points whether it was the fledi of a woman, and, if so, 
whether it wasi the flesh of Belle Elmore; there was too much doubt 
for them to find the verdict to which the law attached the penalty of 
death. They would pause before they made up their minds on those two 
points. 

Strange things were recorded in our legal history where a noian had 
been convicted of murder, where he had been hanged, and where, after- 
wards, the supposed victim had appeared alive again. These things were 
recorded as having happened in spite of all of the fair and able administra- 
tors of justice, and they must be careful that such a thing should not 
happen again. That the jury would approach their verdict with the 
fairest minds and the closest recollection of all he had urged he knew 
perfectly well. This was a case which they would all remember to Iheir 
dying day, and if in the course of time — ^not for the first time in history 
— ^B-^e Elmore should in very truth appear again, what then? This 
was the first time that any one in the land had heard both sides of the 
case. It was the first time it had been argued on his side at all, and 
theirs was the duty to say whether they ought not in justice to surmount 
those mountains of prejudice, which, by his lies and by his flight, Crippen. 
had reared against himself. It was for them now to say whether they 
could pierce fiie veil of suspicion which his folly in so lying and the folly 
of his flight had created against him. His disappearance, his lies, his 
flight were no proof whatever that he committed murder. There were 
some things needed in this case. There was the question of motive. 
Murders had sometimes, he supposed, been committed without any motive, 
or, at any rate, people had been convicted where no motive had been 
proved, but in all cases of murder, where there was such a grave conflict 
ae there was here, one looked to see whether or not there was any 
adequate motive for such a crime. There was the mone-y motive — 
wholly insuffici-ent. The prisoner could not touch the money until some 
eleven months after his wife had disappeared. The motive that he 
(counsel) suggested himself was that he might ‘have wanted to marry 
Le Nev^ but that had gone by the board because he never married her. 
Thera was another thing which was admittedly needed, and that was a 
deorteirousi hand, well versed in anatomical opCTations. So far from being 
deatterous in anatomy, he was, compared with the skill required by an 
anatomical surgeon, a very commonplace manager for Munyons’ remedies. 
SKxrnething else was needed. There was needed the fiend incarnate to do 
a deed like that; but the prisoner’s reputation was that of a kind-hearted;, 
* ge^-bearbed, amiable man. Were they to be told that during the dootof^B 
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olos© intimacy with his friendsi in London, and with his business people 
in London, they would never have detected any trait such as cruelty or 
something of that kind in his nature? The characteristics of the man 
who would do a deed like this were absolutely absent. 

They must have proof positive that those remains had been buried 
since half-past one on the morning of Ist February of this year. In a 
case of life and death could they say that they were satisfied beyond all 
donbt that that flesh and those remains in the cellar were buried there 
since that time? He reminded them that Dr. Marshall had said that 
some bodies remained in an excellent state of preservation for some years 
if buried in lime and in soil of a light clay, which practically excluded all 
air. Thotse were the conditions obtaining in that case. Those remains, 
whosesoever they were and whoever had buried them, had been buried in 
clay which practically excluded all air, and there was lime in the hole as 
well. Dr. Marshall had ©aid that he had known bodies buried under such 
conditions remain in an excellent state of preservation for some years. 
Were they then able to say upon their oaths and in their consciences, 
and to say safely, that they were satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the remains were buried some five and a half months only before 
they were discovered by Inspector Dew? 

There was another thing lacking in that case, and that was a 
positive proof that the remains were those of a woman at all. Witnesses 
for the Crovm frankly admitted that the only way to tell with certainty 
whether the remains were those of a man or a woman was on anatomical 
grounds, Mr. Pepper agreed, however, that these grounds were wholly 
wanting in that case. E ven if they were able to say with a clear conscience 
that they were convinced, in spite of the aboence of anatomical grounds, 
that the remains were those of a woman, they had to go a etep further 
and to bo persuaded in their own minds that the remains were those of 
Belle Elmore. Mrs. Martinetti, a witness for the Ciwn, had said that 
she saw on Mrs. Crippen^s body the navel jusit above that scar, Imt on 
the piece of flesh before them there was no navel above the scar in the 
way described by Mrs. Maitinetti. That consideration alone must make 
them pause, and pause long, ere they could give a verdict against the 
prisoner at the bar. In view of the evidence given by doctors of high 
position on either side, could they as laymen say with certainty that they 
were persuaded beyond all reasonable doubt that that mark was the scar 
of an operation? The Crown admitted that the maik on one side was 
caused % a folding. Could not the other mark have been caused in the 
same way? The conflict went much further, because Dr. Turnbull, an 
expert in the use of Ihe microscope, had told them that he could detect 
Btruotures which could not have been there if that were in tiruth a soar, 
■When men of high position and unimpeached honesty disagreed upon a 
point like that, how could they in a matter of life and death say whether 
they were certain that there were sebaceous glands and hair follioles there? 

The question of poison had also to be pro-ved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. It was unfortunate that before Dr. Willoox tested for hyoeoin, 
and before he focrmed the opinion that he had found hyoscin* he, had 
heard that Dr. Crippen had bought hyoecin on 19th January of this 
year. He did not say more than that. The point was whether the 
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gummy (aubstanoe "wliich Dr. Will-cox found waa a vegetable ajkaloid 
obtained from a plant or an animal alkaloid produced by tbe natural 
prooesa of putrefaction- Had they reached the limits of their scientific 
knowledge so that they were able in a matter of life and death to say that 
that lEubstance might not have been tbe result of some animal alkaloid 
produced after death by a natural process of putrefaction? Were they 
sure that scientific men had got to the bottom of things, or did they not 
think that as the years rolled on they would acquire new knowledge? 
Only eight years ago it was thought that the chemical fonnulss of those 
three alkaloids — ^atropine, hyoscyamin, and hyoscin — ^were identical. It 
was now proved that they were not, and who knew whither the researches 
of their great aoientista might not lead o-n that point? Were th*^ 
satisfied beyond all doubt that science had reached the limit? 

Leaving these technicalities, there was one factor in the case that 
dominated the whole, and that was the fact that Crippen went daily to 
work, -constantly saw hia friends, took Le Neve at once, the v-ery day after 
the disappearance of hie wife, to live in this hou-se, and yet none of his 
friends, Iciness or social, saw any strange look in the man, any sign of 
fright or agitation. Was it conoeivabLe that if during the night of 3 let 
January he had been engaged in that gruesome task of cutting up the 
body, severing the limbs, burying the remains, carrying parts away 
piecemeal from the house and getting rid of stains of blood — ^was it con- 
ceivable that he could have done all that in a short time? Was it 
conceivable that if a murderer had done these things he would have gone 
neat morning to his work without a trace of terror or a strange look in 
his eyes? It was beyond the powers of belief; and that element in the 
case the jury would not allow themselves, he knew, for one moment to 
overl-ook when they w-ere trying to solve all the doubtful matters in this 
case. 

Gentlemen, the materials are before you now. My lord holds the 
scales of justice even. It is for you to say which way those scales shall 
come down. My only anxiety is this — ^lest I, by any want of vigilance or 
care in this case, by any omission on my part, have done anything that 
might imperil this man’s life. But this I do want to say. I want to 
aobaowledge, and 1 should be ungenerous if I did not, the loyal help given 
to me and the wise suggestions made to me not only in Court, but for 
long hours out of Court, by my two colleagues with me in this case, Mr. 
Huntly Jenkins and Mr. R^me, and all those who collected the material 
to enable me to present the case for the prisoner. I do not plead for 
mercy. Not at all. I do not plead for mercy. There is only one 
anxiety which oppresses me, and that anxiety is that you should have 
the wfil power, because you need it — ^that is no slight on you, gentlemen 
— ^you need all the will power a man could have to enable you to ecspel the 
poison or prejudice which must have been instilled into your minds by 
TeasoTX of his lies, by reason of his folly, and beyond that by reason ol 
so much that has appeared in the -columns of the papers. Ton need 
the will power to expel all that prejudice. All I plead for is that yon 
should give, ea yon mean to give, the verdict with minds unclouded by 
any preconceived prejudices. What I do demand, and what I have a 
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right to deinaiid^ is that you should never forget that greatest principle 
of ah m English ju^ce— that great principle of the benefit of the doubt. 
That is not a principle to be ignored, you know. That is a principle 
to be jealoiusly guarded and to be sacredly preserved by every juiror, 
whatever the case may be. Each of you, let me remind you, is separately 
responsible for the verdict which you jointly give. Each of you individu- 
ally. Not one of you must yield his opinion to that of the others 
unless his reason and his conscience dictate to him that he should so 
yield. Not one of you can shelve his responsibility. Each of you is 
responsible for his verdict to his oonsoienoe and his God. 

The Lord CtaEP Justtoe — find that that text-book of Hempel & 
Arndt's is obtainable, Mr. Tobin. I have directed it to be sent for, and 
it shall be placed at your disposal to-morrow morning. 

The Court adjourned. 


Fifth Day — Saturday, 22nd October, 1910. 

The Lord Cbdgbsf Justice — ^Mr. Muir, I have received an enormous 
number of oommunications, some of which are entitled, I think, to some 
respect. One has reference to an answer to a question put by one of the 
jury yesterday, and I think it is fair to put Dr. Crippen in the bo-x again, 
and ask him another question about it. First of all, I should like to 
know if Hempel & Arndt's book is forthcoming? 

Mr. Mihr — ^My lord, it is not. An oflBLcer was engaged up to eight 
o'clock last night trying to get it, without success. 

Hawlbt Habvbt Crippen (recalled), examined by the Lord Cboep 
Justice— I did not mention Hempel & Arndt's book to my advisers ; I never 
mentioned that book until here in Court yesterday. When I said in my 
evidence in chief that I had known hyosoin administered at the Bethlem 
Lunatic Asylum, I meant the Bethlem Royal Hospital, where I studied 
for three months. In the Royal Bethlem Hospital and in my own 
practice, in cases of insanity in wJtiich. hyoscin is administered it is always 
given by hypodermic injection. It may be given in oases of nervous 
debility in infinitesimal doses by the mouth. I treated most of my 
patients by correspondence; I seldom saw a patient. My principal 
practice was with the ©ye, throat, nose, and ear, but I also had nervous 
cases. I have never had any cases of paralysis agitans. I have had cases 
of locomotor ata^sy. I had a case of violent mania a long time ago in 
America, I had "a case of locomotor ataxy in January of this year. v7ifh 
regard to the Mr. MaoSweeny, whom I mentioned yesterday, I never saw 
him. 

He says in his letter that he has received your Home Remedy 
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Book.** Did you jpublish a Home Eemedy Book’’? — ^He rejer-s to 
Mxmyona’. 

Did you know what lie was suffering from? — ^Te®, he was suffering 
from nervous debility. His letters are not all there. 

Do you know one way or the other of your own practice whether in 
the oases of the diseases I have mentioned — ^paralysis agitans, locomotor 
ataxy, violent mania, cerebral excitement, or epilepsy — ^hyoscin is pre- 
scribed? — ^In cases where there is cerebral excitement it is administered 
by hypodermic injection, but in the class of cases that I dealt with, that 
is nervo-us debility or nervous irritation, it is given in very minute doses, 
infinitesimal dose®, for relieving the irritable condition of the nerves. 

And then hypodermically? — ^No, by the mouth. 

The Loan CtoBSP Jusncn (to the jury) — think, gentlemen, that this 
rather shows that this question of hypodermioally or by the mouth does 
not become so important after all. 

(The prisoner then returned to the dock.) 

Mr. Tobin — do not know whether your lordship will think it 
proper to look at a book I have here, which has only this moment been 
handed to me. 

The Loai) Okcbiif Jtjstioe — Certainly, I will look at it. (A book 
handed to his lordship.) This is not the book mentioned by the prisoner ^ 
yesterday? 

Mr. Tobin — ^No, my lord. 

The Lord Chibp JtrsTioB (after reading the book) — ^This bwk certainly 
does s*eem to show that in some oases of hydrophobia with maniacal 
excitement, acute pneumonia with wild delirium, cardiac, disease with 
wandering delirium, and attempts to get out of bed, chronic Bright^s 
disease with refusal to take food, and acute double pneumonia with delirium 
100th of a grain of hyoscin is given subcutaneoudy — ^that is hypodenmo- 
ally. On another page it is said that the preparation of hyoscin — which, 

I presume, is the same — ^may be given subcutaneously or by the mouth. 
The writer says that his own experience is decidedly in favour of adminis- 
tiation under the skin, which, beside® being more practicable, and perhaps 
the only method with delirious ^tients, is the more effective. This 
aeums to establish that these minute dose® of hyoscin are known to 
medical men to be given in these diseases either by the mouth or imder 
the skin- You can look at the book, Mr. Muir. It is a minor incident 
in the case, although it has been referred to by Mr. Tobin quite rightly. 
It only shows that the particular question that was asked by the jury was 
Answered too positively by Dr. Wfllcox. 

Mr. Mttir— -Dr. Willcox was only talking of his experience. 

The Lord Ohihp Justice — ^It is quite plain, but it i® a very minor 
point. Will you give me the title of the book?' 

Mr- Tobin— It is Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine.” The 
/Alticle I referr^ your lordship to is written by Dr. Mitchell Bruce, oon- 
physician to the Charing Cross Hospital. 
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Mr. Mum addressed the jury for the Crown. He said that he should 
not have thought it necessary for any one who had observed the demeanour 
of the jury during the progress of the trial to address to them any words 
seeking to enforce upon their minds the gravity of the task which they 
had undertaken; but’ his learned friend had thought it 'right to drag out 
of the limbo in which it had rested for many years an old forensic bogey in 
order to suggest to their minds that they ought to be cautious and certain 
before, in a case involving life and death, they found a verdict of “ guilty.”* 
There were cases in the books, said his learned friend, which showed that 
men had been tried for murder, convicted, and hanged, and then their 
supposed victims had turned up alive. There were such cases in books. Sir 
Matthew Hale, who died in 1676, mentioned two such oases, which were old 
ca;sea in his time. The world had contracted since then for the purpose of 
finding absent persons. Steamships, railway trains, electric telegraphs, 
afid newspapers had made a vast difference to the administration of justice 
since Sir Matthew Haleys time. But it was thought necessary to flutter 
before their eyes that ancient bogey, as if they were not grown men, and 
as if they would be afraid to go home in the dark because, according to 
their consciences, they had done their duty. No caution was necessary for 
the jury to be as careful as men oould be, and as certain as in tbe affairs 
of this life they oo-uld be; and he should have thought an attempt to 
frighten them, as if they were little children in the nursery, was out of 
place. They would do their duty according to the ancient custom of the law 
of this country, which resolved all doubtful questions in favour of the prisoner 
upon his trial. If doubt there were, he was entitled to be acquitted. Thea^e 
was not any question of benefit at all; the law was that the Crown must 
prove it beyond doubt. If they did not prove it beyond doubt, they had 
failed to prove the case at aU. That was the law that they were called upon 
to administer; and who was going to suggest that ^ they were going to find 
a verdict of ** ^ilty ” in this case if, in their consciences and mind®, they 
thought the evidence was not sufficient? 

One other topic his learned friend dwelt upon, which neither in opening 
the case nor now did he deem worth wasting their time to say a word upon. 
The suggestion that their minds would be prejudiced by anything they had 
hearf outside the jury box was a suggestion he would not insult their 
intelligent by making ; and he only mentioned it now because his learned 
friend said that the newspapers, in publishing reports of this case, had 
published one side bnly. Why had they published one side only? Because 
the prisoner chose to keep his mouth closed; because he did not choose to 
go before the coroner; because he did not choose to go into the witness-box 
before the magistrate; because he chose to reserve those precious medioar 
witnesses until this trial — ^those witnesses who, if they had gone into the 
witness-box at the Police Court, would have sworn something totally 
different from what they swore in the witness-box here. That being the 
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fact, his learned friend had thought it right to complain, on behalf of 
the prisoner, that the newspapers had only pubEshed on© side of the case. 

They were asked throughout the cross-esamination of witness after 
witness, throughout the two speeches of his learned friend, to discount or 
to discard plain facts, because the prisoner was too kind-hearted a man 
to have done the deed of which he stood accused. Let them examine the 
foundation for that theory. The prisoner had admitted that over a long 
series of months he led a life of studied hypocrisy, utterly regar(Eess of the 
pain which the lies which he was telling and was acting would indict upor 
friend or sister of his wife. Letters full of grief of a bereaved husband were 
written to Mrs. Martinetti, to Dr. Burroughs to be seen by Dr. Burroughs^ e 
wife, to Mrs. Mills, the half-sister of Cora Crippen. There was that lettei 
of his carrying the sobs of the bereaved husband across the ocean tc 
harrow the feelings of his wife’s relation®. He put on mourning, wrote or 
black-edged paper, mocked the grief of his wife’s dearest friends, whc 
thought they were sympathising with him, when they wished to lay a Iasi 
tribute of love upon the far-off grave of their dead friend. He said, A 
wreath is no us© j she is not being buried, she is being cremated } her ashes 
will soon be here” — ^and then with his tongue in his cheek — ''you ma^ 
have your little ceremony then.” Ashes to be fetched across the eea I Thej 
were asked to say then that he was too kind-hearted to have done this deed. 
The man who could mock the mourners had not sufficient control over hi* 
nerve, if he had done this thing, to conceal the fact that he had done itj 
in offibe hours ? Let the jury act on the plain facts ; let them deal with th( 
Tnfl.n as they saw in the evidence of Mrs. Martinetti and in that of Mrs. 
Smythson, in the letter he wrote to Mrs. Mills. If they were going tc 
acquit him, would it be upon the ground that he was too kind-hedrted ‘ 
For days sitting in that dock they had had opportunities of judging whai 
manner of man he waa; for hours standing in that witness-box, they wer( 
the judges of whether the prisoner had the nerve to conceal his feelings. 
What were they to say of aU that hypocrisy and of all those lies? Thej 
were told to cover up a scandal. For whose sake? For the sake of the wif< 
who had betrayed him, who put on a fair face to the world and mad© he3 
most intimate friends believe she was a bright, bappy-natured woman, bu' 
to him indifferent, bad-tempered, extravagant, a person having no affectioT 
towards him at all. A living lie he would have them believe hi® wife was 
deserted him for another man ; and it was to cover up the scandal attaching 
to her name when she deserted him without cause that he told all those lid 
and acted all that hypocrisy. He believed she was unfaithful to him ; thai 
her love was fixed on Bruce Miller ; she living in the same house with thii 
man, Briioe Miller, in America. They had never cast eyes on each othea 
for six year®; but she was the unfaithful, bad-tempered wife, and he th< 
kind-hearted, considerate husband 1 They had seen Bruce Miller. It wai 
an odd jury of twdve men that, whatever topic was being disousised befom 
them, did not contain one or more who thoroughly understood it, Ther< 
waa a freedom of manner between actors and actresses on the music hal 
stage which did not exist in their conventional life. It was suggested tha* 
ahe had been unfaithful with Bruce Miller. Bruce Miller had travellec 
across the ocean to contradict it. If he was a liar he would not haw 
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admitted ’what he did admit — ^the sending of the letters ^eith love and 
kisses to Brown Eyes/’ That would have meant so much if a letter had been 
sent to a wife in their class of life; and it might mean eo little between 
persons on the musip hall stage. Was it likely that he would have admitted 
^at—^admitted the kisses — if he was a liar? And the man who brought 
those accusations against his wife was the man who was himself carrying 
on an intrigue with Ethel Le Neve, extending over three years, and who said 
in the witness-box that he believed his wife knew nothing about it. 

It was said that there was no adequate motive shown for the murder. 
When was an adequate motive shown for any murder? His learned friend 
had put upon the case for the Crown, which he represented, the suggestion 
that the only motives put forward by them were the motive tO' get the £600 
in the bank and the motive to marry Ethel Lie Neve. Neither of those 
motives was suggested by him in his opening as the immediate cause of the 
murder. The motive that was suggested was the establishment of closer 
relations with Ethel Le Neve; to substitute for those clandestine meetings 
in the daytime a permanent cohabitation of the two. What did he care 
whether he married Ethel Le Neve? What was the necessity of it? The 
man who within a fortnight of the announcement of his wife’s death pre- 
tended to his partner that he had married another woman was no stickler 
fdr ceremony. But was the motive the establishment of closer relations 
with Ethel Le Neve? On 1st February, according to him, his wife was alive 
and well between two and three in the morning. According to him, on 
the night of 2nd February he took Ethel Le Neve to sleep at 39 Hilldrop 
Crescent. That was his story. The date did not agree with Mrs. Jackson’s; 
but let that pass. No motive? Love — ^if they dignified it by that name; 
l-ust — ^if they gave it its true appellation — one of the most powerful motives 
actuating the thoughts of men. Money to gratify that lust. Immediately 
on 2nd February the wife’s jewels were pawned, £80 was raised; and it 
was suggested that there was no motive 1 A man who did that was a man 
absolutely callous to the feelings of others, as he suggested he had proved 
by ^s own admissions and by his conduct to his wife’s friends. There was 
no sign of alarm — ^it was suggested by his learned friend, and he made 
the best suggestions that were possible on the facts — or of agitation. It 
was true he showed none. Some men had marvellous control over their 
inner feelings. Some men could look almost happy, certainly at their ease, 
in circumstances which would absolutely break down the average man ; and 
tiiey had had opportunities of judging to which of those two classes the 
prisoner belonged. There was no sign of alarm ; he was going about his 
business in the ordinary way, with a smiling face, a calm manner, the 
index, it was suggested, of a clear conscience. He had nothing to fear, 
because he had done nothing wrong ; therefore a calm, ordinary demeanour. 
Had he something to fear when Inspector Dew arrested him on the river 
St, Lawrence? Had he something to fear when he travelled across the 
Atlantic with the inspector? He was calm and cheerful from the day of 
his arrest till yesterday. But it was said that because he appeared to he 
calm and cheerful he could not have done this. 

It waa beyond the limits of human belief, it was said, that, if the 
prisoner murdered his wife on 1st February, as was suggested, before he 
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leffc for business on that day — he went to business on that day — could 
have invited Ethel Le Neve to deep with him at Hilldrop Crescent on the 
2nd. In the first place, the statement that Ethel Le Neve slept the night 
of 2nd February at Hilldrop Clrescent rested entirely upon the prisoner’s 
word. He never said so before yesterday in cross-examination in the 
witness-box. His recollection was that his learned friend Mr. Tobin did 
not open that*as a fact, though he saw the power of it as an argument when 
he came to sum up the case. It rested on the uncorroborated statement of 
Crippen in the witness-box. It was for the jury to say what weight, if any, 
they attached to any statement of Crippen’s uncorroborated. But, if it 
was true, there was plenty of time from the morning of let February to the 
night of 2nd February to have got rid of the remains of his wife. Mrs. 
Jackson said that it was in the month of February that Ethel Le Neve first 
stayed away from her lodgings one night. The effect of her evidence, 
though she spoke of no date, was that it was later in the month of February 
than the 2nd. 

He came to matters which were still more important- — ^the question of 
the identity of those remains. It was said by his learned friend that the 
Crown must establish two things — ^first, that the remains were those of a 
woman; and, secondly, that they were the remains of Belle Elmore. With 
respect to hie learned friend, there was some confusion of thought there. 
The one was a step in the proof of the other. The Crown must prove to 
the satisfaction of the jury that those were the remains of Belle Eliaore, or 
it must fail. But that did not mean, as his learned friend had euggej^d 
to the jury, that they must be satisfied that somebody looking at those 
remains was able to say, I recognise them with my eyesight as the 
remains of Belle Elmore.” If that were a necessity of either fact or law, 
many of the worst crimes would go unpunished. They could conceive a 
case in which a man reduced the remains of his victim to a few charred 
bones which no human being oould recognise, and still conceive that the 
evidence might be overwhehmng that the bones were those of the misising 
victim. And so here the facts which went to establish that those human 
remains were the remains of Belle Elmore were the whole facts of the case, 
from the fact of the date of 1st February at half-past one in the morning, 
when the prisoner and she were left alone in their house, through all the 
months down to 13th July, when those human remains were found buried 
in the prisoner’s cellar mixed up with the prisoner’s pyjama jacket. 

Those were the facts upon which the Crown asked the jury, exercising 
all the caution which it was their duty to exercise, to say that the facts 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt, and that those remains were the 
remains of Belle Elmore. There were two ways of approaching the ques- 
tion of identity. Find something which shows me that the remains here 
are the remains of Belle Elmore,” that was one way. The other way was, 
See if there is not something in those remains which shows that they are 
not the remains of Belle Elmore.” His learned friend, who needed to be 
under no misgivings that any lack of vigilance or skill on his part had 
deprived his client of any assistance that legal aid could give him, did ixot 
point to any single item in all the items in that grave for the purpose of 
saying, There is a thing which shows that those remains cannot be the 
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remains of Belle Elmore.’’ Not one I A man’s handkerchief, and a man 
put tiiem there. A man’s pyjama jacket; yes, and the prisoner’s pyjama 
jacket. Take away those items suggestive of a man. No question was put 
to ^auy medical man for the Crown or for the defence, Do you find upon 
those remains any indication at all of the male sex? ” Ther^ore the only 
things fo'und in that grave suggestive of a man were suggestive of the man 
who put the remains into it. 

He desired to say again that no medical man could say with certainty 
on anatomical grounds that those remains were the remains of a woman. 
Anatomical grounds were the only grounds on which as medical men they 
would be justified in forming any opinion at all. There was failure 
of affirmative proof on that point, hut what followed? Hinde’s curlers 
with a woman’s hair mixed up with those remains. How did they get 
there linless they came from a body from which those remains were all 
that were left? The colour of the hair was dark brown naturally, 
bleached to a lighter colour. Belle Elmore had dark brown hair bleached 
to a lighter shade. It was true that other women had dark brown hair 
bleachSi to a lighter colour, but there was no suggestion that any woman 
with hair of that sort was missing in London within the limits of the time 
which were involved in that case. There was the undergarment such as 
Belie Elmore wore. Mrs. Harrison, one of her oldest friends in this 
country, who had known her for twelve or thirteen years, and had often 
seen her dressing, spoke of the hair as being like the hair of Belle Elmore, 
as she saw it in the mo-ming before Belle Elmore dressed. Mrs Harrison 
spoke of the undergarments as being such as Belle Elmore wore, and 
asked in cross-examination, And such as thousands of other women 
wore? ” she answered, Yes, but Belle always wore them.” The flesh 
which had been produced before them — ^he observed, how bravely they did 
their duty in regard to that ghastly relic — ^that piece of flesh, perha-ps the 
most important, certainly one of the most important things, was it a 
piece of the body of Belle Elmore? It was said by the witnesses for the 
Crown to he a piece of the lower abdominal wall, and bearing an old scar ; 
and Belle Elmore had been operated upon in that region in the year 
1892 or 1893. 

It was disputed by his learned friend in opening that this was part 
of the abdominal wall at all, and he suggested to the jury that his medical 
evidence would leave their minds in such doubt on the point that they 
would be bound to acq\iit his client. The evidence upon this branch of 
the case could be summarised in a few sentences. Mr. Pepper, a surgeon 
of the greatest experience, who had himself performed hundreds of opera- 
tions, had. seen a healed scar caused by his own operation which was just 
such a scar as this. Dr. Willcox, a surgeon of great experience, and Dr. 
Marshall, the police surgeon, all saw the thing when it was fresh; both 
agreed that it was a soar. On the other hand, there was the evidence 
of Dr. TumbuU and Dr. Wall, who at first said that the piece of flesh 
did not come from the abdominal wall at all, but from the buttocks, and 
who now* had been obliged to admit in the witness-boK that they were 
absolutely mistaken. Those were the two men who did not scruple to 
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give a report, after a twenty minutes^ examination of a piece of the human 
body, to the effect that three distinguished colleagues had been talking 
nonsense in the witness-box on oath. Now, they had recantations in 
the witness-box, recantations and confessions of incapacity or the grossest 
carelessness and rashness. And those two men who had so recanted and 
so confessed were the two men on whose evidence the jury were asked to 
say that Mr. Pepper, with his vast experience, and Dr. Willoox, acting 
for the Home Office, who had probably conducted more inquiries than 
any other living man except .perhaps Dr. Luff, were absolutely mistaken. 
All Dr. Turnbull could do in answer to him was to say that a person 
xmaccustomed to the use of the microscope might make a mistake. Did 
he mean to suggest in that innuendo that Dr. Spilsbury was unaccustomed 
to the use of the mioroflcopel Was that the suggestion? He hoped not. 

The mistakes Dr. Tuimbull made were these. He was wrong as to 
the part of the body from which this flesh came. He was wrong as to 
its not having the characteristic aponeurosis upon the abdominal wall. 
He was wrong as to the absence of the tendon. And he was wrong as to 
the absence of the transverse muscles. All those mistakes he had to 
confess in the witness-box. It was for the jury to judge between the 
evidence for the Grown and for the defence which they considered most 
worthy of belief. And as to Dr. Wall, he never heard anything more 
extraordinary in his life. Being asked his reasons for thinking it was 
not a soar he said, If it were a scar I should ecq>ect to find something 
different from what I did find.’' Nothing more than that to put against 
the reasoned evidence of Mr. Pepper, Dr. Willcox, and Dr. Spilsbury. 
Was that a piece of the lower abdominal wall of a human being? The 
answer, he submitted, must be yes. Had it got a scar on it? Was it part 
of the body of a woman? The evidence of Mr. Pepper was emphatic. Then 
if a woman, if a scar, if from the lower part of the abdomen, from whose 
body ^d it come? His submission was that there was only one answer 
possible. It came from the body of a woman who was seen alive in the 
house at half-past one in the morning of Ist February, whose remains were 
dug up from the cellar on 13th July, and who between those two dates was 
never seen alive or heard from. 

The suggestion of his learned friend in opening the case was^— why 
should the prisoner, during his four and a half years’ tenancy, have 
suspected there were remains there at all when Inspector Dew, digging 
with the hed of his boot, could not tell that the floor had been disturbed 
for years and years? But they now knew that within a much shorter 
period than that th<^ remains were buried. They were buried with the 
pyjama jacket, having upon it the name of Jones Brothers, Holloway, 
Limited, a company which was not formed until 1906, after Cfrippen became 
tenant of the house. The jacket was bought by Jones Brothers in Novem- 
ber or December, 1908, sold by them between December and January 
1908-9, and money collected for it from the address, 39 Hilldrop Crescent! 
Who in that period could have buriedt it in that house? Who , was missing 
who could be buried in it? Nobody but Bell© Umore. ^ 

It was said the prisoner had not the opportunity or the necc'i^isary 
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for til© burial and the mutilation of those remains. On that point counsel 
refeored to the evidence of the diploma, signed by the p-rofeesor of anatomy 
or surgery of the prisoner’s medical school in the United States, the 
prisoner’s own statement that before he took his degree he attended hosi- 
pitals in London for the purpose of witnessing operations, and the endorse- 
ment upon his diploma showing that he praotis^ in America, in different 
States under the authority of that diploma, together with the statement 
of Mr, Pepper, that once having learned how this thing was done it would 
not matter whether one had practised it for ten years or whether he had not. 
This was no delicate dissection which required constant skill and practice 
in order to do it with accuracy; but it did require some medical knowledge 
and some degree of dexterity such as would be gained in going through the 
medical school. On the other hand they had the evidence of the prisoner 
and nothing else. Somebody in Crippen’s house, while CJrippen was 
tenant, carved up the body which he suggested was proved to be the body 
of Cora Crippen. Who could do this thing in Oippen’s house since 
November, 1908, but the man who was now upon his trial? 

What became of Belle Elmorel Did she ever leave that house alive 
after the Martinettis left at half -past one in the morning of 1st February? 
No one ever saw her alive, ever had a letter from her. Her property 
was left behind; she had no money, so far as could be found. Before 
the flight it was said, quite truly upon the prisoner’s own version of the 
matter, why should he inquire where she was gone? There was somei- 
thing to be said for the proposition, why shoxild he inquire after his arrest? 
The most obvious inquiries neglected — ^th© tradesmen who would oome to 
the door, the neighbours who would see her, or the cabman who would take 
her luggage. Here was a man defended by a London solicitor whose 
defence was that his wife was alive, and, as far as the defendant knew, 
not a tradesman, cabman, or steamship owner questioned to find what had 
become of her. Was that fact explicable upon any hypothesis except one, 
that Crippen knew her remains were buri^ in that cellar, and that any 
inquiries for her would be absolutely fruitless and futile? She had friends 
at home in England, friends in America, relatives in America. Any inquiry 
made at them? None, either before or after the flight. But the friends 
were persistent. What has become of your wife? they asked. 

Where i® she? He told them lies, and they found them to be lies. 

They wanted to know the spot she died, the place where ishe was cremated. 
They were not friends to desert a woman whom they loved, and she was 
not the woman, whatever her quarrels with her husband might have been, 
to out herself adrift from her friends in that way. The newspapers of 
two continents were ringing with this case. The police had circulated 
descriptions. 

It was suggested at this moment that Belle Elmore might he alive, 
that murders had been committed, or supposed to be committed, and 
persons wrongly convicted and hanged, and the supposed victims had 
r^ppeared. Was it not asking them to behave like children in a nursery 
listening to fairy tales to expect men to act on such a suggestion as that! 
The jury were grown men, business men. If ever a fact was picred 
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beyond reasonable doubt to business men, oourageouisly applying; their 
minds to a ditGloult and a painful task, was not the fact proved that 
Belle Elmore was dead, and *^at the prisoner knew it? 

How did she die? She died of hyoscin poisoning, and the poison 
hyoscin was found in the remain® of Belle Elmore. How did it get there? 
CWppen bought hyoscin on 19th January — ^five grains of it. He had 
never bought it before or since. Two and a third grains he said he 
dispensed in medicines used in extremely rare and dif&c^t cases — ^not the 
kind of cases ordinarily dealt with through the post — ^but not a patient 
called who ever got a pilule with hyoscin in it. A grain and two-thirds 
was left in his possession. Where was it? Measures, test tubes, and 
paraphernalia of that kind had been produced, but no hyoscin. He said 
it was there in a cupboard in his office when he went away. What had 
become of it? More than half a grain found in the dead body ! 

He oould not help regretting that hi® learned friend allowed himself 
to say that it was unfortunate that Dr. Willoox knew before he found 
the hyoscin that the prisoner had purchased hyoscin. What did that 
mean, if not that Dr. Willcox, the senior analyst to the Home Office, was 
going to he dishonest enough to say that a substance was hyoscin when 
it was not, because it suited the case for the pi'osecution? That was 
the suggestion in all its naked absurdity, and he was sorry his learned 
friend ever made it. What else had he got to set up against Dr. 
Willcox and the other medical witnesses for the Crown? Scientific 
witnesses, so called, sometimes m-ade isorry spectacles of themselves in the 
witness-box, but was there ever a sorrier spectacle than was presented 
by Mr. Wynter Blyth? Having had read to him this passage from hi® 
own book, Further research has conclusively shown that at present no 
ptomaine is known which so closely resembles a vegetable poison as to be 
likely in skilled hands to cause confusion,' ’ he said that since he had 
been instructed in this case he had altered that opinion. He referred to 
the testa which were applied to discover whether the poison was hyoscin 
or not, and submitted that the suggestion of any confusion between 
atropine and hyoscyamin fell to the ground. It was undoubtedly hyoscin 
which was found in those remains. 

That i® the case for the Crown. Ask yourselves in this most 
important case these questions. Where is Belle Elmore? Is your answer 
to be that she is dead? Then, whose remains were those in the cellar? 
la^ your answer to he Belle Elmore's? If not Belle Elmore's, what con- 
ceivable ecKplanation is there? None in the world. Who mutilated her 
body and put these remains, there? Who but the prisoner had the oppor- 
tunity,^ the skill, the access to the pieces of pyjama jacket which were 
found in the grave? How did she die? Is your answer to be of hyoscin 
poisoning?^ If not, how did that person die? No sign upon the internal 
organs which were left, no sign on post-mortem examination, of any cause 
of death at all except hyoscin poisoning. If your answer is to be that she 
died of hyoscin poisoning, where did she get it and who administered it? 
Cnppen bought it — ^it was not much known — on 19th January, and Belle 
Elmore disappeared from this world on 1st February. Remember always 
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that it i® for the Cro>‘wn to make out their case. Do not act upon anythiiig 
against the prisoner unless you iai*e satisfied as reasonable men beyond 
all reasonable doubt. But if you are so satisfied, determine that this 
murder, if it be a murder, shall not go unpunished. You are grown men, 
oitizeina of London, You are here to do your duty, to perform a difficult 
and painful task. From that duty a jury of the City of London will not 
shrink. 


Charge to the Jury. 

The Lord Chief Justice — Gentlemen of the juiy, the last two stages 
of this great and important case have now arrived, the stage of my 
discharging my duty in directing you on the facts and on the law ; yours, 
that in the consideration of what your verdict should be when you com© 
to retire and consider this case. This, gentlemen, is no place for com- 
pliments, but I cannot resist the temptation of saying that, speaking both 
of the conduct of the prosecution and the conduct of the defence-, the 
conduct of the learned counsel is a model of what it should be in the 
conduct of criminal oases. ^ There has practically nothing been said 
which might not fairly be said for the prosecution and might not fairly be 
said for the defence. The weight of certain observations made on the 
one side and the other must of course b© criticised, and ought to be 
criticised, but, speaking of the conduct of the case, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Gentlemen, you were properly warned, both by Mr. Tobin and in his 
last speech by Mr. Muir, against allowing anything which has been said 
or published outside this Court to influence your judgment. I know the 
juries of the City of London too well — again I sco-rn the idea of suggesting 
a compliment, but I say this, that I am sure that you know what your 
duty is, and that you intend to discharge your duty, and that is, to 
decide this case upon the sworn testimony that you have heard in this 
Court; and if anything has been said or written for or against this maa 
(and much has been said and written on both sides) you will disregard 
it. It is one of the unfortunate incidents of our present life that this 
public discussion of criminal cases takes place befoore-hand. But 1 am 
thankful to say that in the administration of justice, judges, counsel, and 
juries are able to disregard those influences and discharge their duty. 

As regards the obligations in this case, they have been correctly 
stated by both counsel. They need only my confirmation in a few 
sentences. It is for the Crown to make out their case. And if you have 
any reasonable doubt as to whether the Crown have mad© out their case 
you must give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. It is the law of 
England, and you will do so. But you will have to decide the case upon 
the whole evidence, and you must not allow what I may call doubts as 
to whether minor points have been established to influence your judgment, 
if upon the whole of the evidence you have no doubt as to- the result. 


^See Introdooition. — E d. 
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Mr. Tobin in bis speecb to you, to wbicb I know you paid the gu^atest 
attention, used two or three times the expression, Certainty.’' Rightly 
undershot, it is not a misleading word ; but if by that it is to be supposed 
that juries are not to act upon the evidence unless it puts them in the 
position of having actually seen the thing done, it is, of course, a mis- 
leading expression. You are to be satisfied upon the whole of the evidence 
that you have no reasonable doubt as to your verdict, that you have no 
more doubt than you would have in any important question of your life 
upon which you have to take action one way or another. You must be 
satisfied upon the evidence that the Crown have made out their case; if 
they have not, then the prisoner is entitled to be acquitted. 

Something has been said in this case (I refer to it because I want, 
if I can, to get away from generalities that do not touch the important 
mattera in this case) about Dr. Crippen not having given evidence either 
before the magistrate or before the coroner. I do not agree in the 
observations mSie by Mr. Tobin that it is a prudent thing for an innocent 
man in any case to do what is called ‘‘ reserve his defence.” I think it 
is an error into which legal advisers have fallen for many years, as the 
result of an old practice, and the sooner it is recognised that the sooner 
an innocent man gives his evidence and his statement the better for his 
case, there will be less difficulty and doubt in dealing with his case. But 
I do agree with Mr, Tobin that in this case it does not) make any material 
difference. Therefore I shall ask you to dismiss from your minds the fact 
that he did not give his evidence either before the Police Court or before 
the coroner. As to what he did say on certain other occasions it is, oi 
course, most important, and the reason why I advise you not to attach 
too much weight to that argument or that suggestion is, that the CrowB 
were in possession of what would be the case, or must be the case, if 1 ma;^ 
use the expression, for Dr. Crippen (apart from the medical evidence, which 
is entirely different) when he made the statement to Inspector Dew upor 
8th July. Therefore, with regard to what I may call the facts of the casej 
apart from the medical testimony, or testimony which is that of opinior 
based upon the conditions of the remains found, the Crown had the oppor- 
tunity of investigating it, and they most properly availed themselves o) 
that opportunity by investigating as far as they possibly could the trutt 
of the story when told. And they suggest to you that that story is nol 
true. 

Gentlemen, you know what the crime of murder is. It means th« 
causing the death of another intentionally and by your wilful act. I neec 
not in this case discuss other forms of the crime of murder. That is th( 
crime of murder charged here against Dr. Crippen, that he wilfully ant 
intentionally killed his wife, poisoned his wife, and that he mutilat^ th< 
body, and buried the remains in the cellar at 39 Hilldrop Crescent in ord« 
to conceal his crime. From the first word Mr, Muir uttered in opening thii 
case up to the last sentence in his speech to you a few moments ago he h£u 
not wavered from that position. There is no question here of suggesting 
that by some other means, or by some other method, or by some othei 
agency Dr. Crippen caused the death of hi-s wife. The Crown have fron 
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the stated their case and adhered to it, and that is the case which you 
have got to try. You need not consider any other. 

It involves, of course, two questions, not really independent, but, still, 
the evidence upon them ought to be considered somewhat separately- The 
first question is, were the remains found at 39 Hilldrop Crescent the 
remains of Cora Ctippen? If they were not, there is an end of this case. 
If you find that they were the remains of Cora Crippen, then you have got 
to ask yourselves, was her death occasioned by the wilful act of the defendant 
Crippen ? If not, again the defendant is entitled to be acquitted. Those are 
the two issues that you have got to consider, and those are the issues upon 
which I shall ask you in a short time to concentrate your attention. 

It is open to a prisoner in any case to say to the Crown or the prosecu- 
tion, “ You have not made out your case; I, through my counsel, say the 
evidence for the Crown does not substantiate the crime that you have 
charged against me.’’ And in many cases, as no doubt you know, that 
course has been adopted with perfect wisdom, perfect prudence, perfect 
justice, and prisoners have been acquitted. It is not saying too much 
to say that in this case, had that course been adopted, Mr. Tobin’s task 
would have been more difficult than it is at present. And therefore he 
recognised that, and in his opening statement his first words to you were, 
“ As soon as I have sat down, my client Dr. Crippen will go into the box, 
and I win call medical testimony to rebut the statements of opinion and 
the statements of fact, so far as they are facts based upon opinion, which 
the medical witnesses for the Crown have put forward.” Therefore, 
gentlemen, in this case there is imported into the case, quite properly, not 
what I will call a third issue, but a defence which, if made out, exonerates 
the defendant altogether. The defendant has not contented himself with 
saying, You have not satisfied the jury that these remains are the remains 
of Cora Crippen.” He has not satisfi^ himself with saying, ** You have 
not satisfied the jury that Cora Crippen, or the woman whose remains are 
found, died from hyoscin poisoning.” He says, I will tell you what has 
happened to the woman so far as 1 can; she isi not dead. As far as I know, 
she left me of her own accord some time after between one and two o’clock 
or two or three o’clock on 1st February and six and seven o’clock in the 
evening when I returned to my house on that evening.” That is the defence 
put forward by Dr. Crippen, which you must carefully consider* If made 
out, you need not trouble any more about whose the remains were. He 
could not be indicted in this case for being connected with the murder of 
a woman unknown. If the body in that cellar was not the body of Cora 
Crippen, but of some other person, Dr. Crippen is entitled to go out of 
this Court. And therefore his defence is a matter to be examined by you, 
and as carefully by the counsel for the Crown, as the other defences raised 
in this case. In addition, as you know, gentlemen, he says, Even if 
you, the jury, do not believe my story about my wife leaving me on the 
morning of the day of 1st February, I am going to say that it is not my 
wife’s body, and the person whose body it is was not killed by poison,” 

Now, gentlemen, whatever may be your ultimate view in this case, we 
must all agree, or I suggest to you — ^let me say once and for all, that if 
in the course of my summing up I say anything which leads you to think 
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that I am expressing an opinion, please disregard it ; it is my duty to direct 
you on the facts ; it is your duty to form an opinion aa to "what those facts 
establish. Therefore you must not think, in any matter that I am putting 
before you, if in the mode of my expression I indicate a certain view to 
you, that I am doing more than submitting it to you. But you will 
probably come to the opinion that, whatever be the truth in this case, the 
defendant is an extraordinary man. If he is guilty, as you may think, 
he is, of course, an extraordinary man. He has committed a ghastly crime; 
he has covered up that ghastly crime, or endeavoured to, in a ghastly way, 
and he has behaved with the most brutal and callous indifference after 
the crime has been committed. If he is an innocent man, it is almost 
impossible, as you may probably think, to fathom his mind or his char- 
acter, again absolutely indifferent to the charge made against him of 
murder; having, according to him, I will not say a ready means, but at 
any rate the means of doing his utmost to establish his innocence, no step 
taken of any sort or kind by him. And, although defended by an able 
solicitor, who, it must be assumed, and will be assumed, would have done 
everything to endeavour to have established the innocence of his client that 
he could fairly and properly do, no step taken, as far as the evidence before 
you IS concerned, to support and establish by other evidence the case made 
by Dr. Crippen in the box. I shall have to point out to you in detail in 
ae ^urse of this case, upon certain parts of it, that thero is evidence not 
foraicoming which ought to be forthcoming if the defence is supposed to 
be made out— I mean the defence of Mrs. Crippen having left on that day 
Inasmuch as in my judgment that is one of the most important parte 
ot the case, and it is an answer conclusive to everything else, I proper to 
OTamme ^e evidence upon that with you first. And I think it necessary 
to do so for the reason I have already given you, which I think it right to 
repeat. You are to draw no conclusion whatever against Dr. Crippen Wees 
remains in the cellar are the remains of his wife, 
pd teat he m fwt murdered his wife in the way suggested. You may thinV 

PosMbly, if the evidence does not satisfy you of 

Jovi must draw no inference what- 
If 7°^ ^ not satisfied that the mutilated remains 
toose of Mrs. Cnppen. He is not here on any other charge than 

n^* ® yon will see that, having alerted 

®“nply to onhcise the evidence or answer what may be anid to he 

*^®,®®®®» or the part of the case which is based upon 

k ®°“® *™® ^^een two o’clock and six o’clock 

on Ist Febru^ last. That is my answer to this case. ” And, if eatahli^ed 

^ the onus of proving on the -whole case, that 
ppm tod murdm his wife. I only refer to it because it is entirelv a 

SS’^hTS^l-fT.??® ^ incident which the defendant La 

r»i^, he is entitled to do so, as all men before oonvirtiion are entitled 
to have any queetiona they put fully considered. 

^ to order really to grasp the probabflitiesi of the truth of that etoiy, it 
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is necessary to esamine with some little oare the life, the position, and, 
as far as we can tell it, the character of the people oonoemed. Of course, 
you cannot have sat in that box long in the course of this case without 
probably coming to the conclusion that if it is a simple question of oath 
against oath, or statement against sitatement, you cannot rely upon the 
mere statement made by Dr. Crippen. He has on his own confession lied 
for his own purpose, and wais prepared to lie, if necessary, for the purpose 
of his own advantage. Even when he was purporting to tell the truth, 
certain things were false, and false to his own knowledge, though he was 
asserting the truth. Now, here, again, let me caution you. This is not 
a Court of morals, this is a Court of law. The fact that Mrs. Crippen, or 
Belle Elmore, was an immoral woman at some time, the fact that the man 
confefiisedly is a very immoral man, and has been living under improper 
circumstanoes with Ethel Le Neve, is a matter that you may regret in your 
own minds; but you must not visit him or find against him the charge that 
is to be proved because he is an immoral man or because he is a liar. What 
you are entitled to do is to take into consideration those circumstances 
where they have a direct bearing upon the question of fact which you are 
considering. It is quite obvious, from the speeches both of Mr. Tobin and 
of Mr. Muir, that the fact that Dr. Oippen has lied on material points 
in this case is a veiy important matter for your consideration. I will tell you 
why. I put it, as I think it my duty to do, not in the same words, but in 
the same way as it has been put a few minutes ago by Mr. Muir. You 
have got to consider it. It is said by the Crown that Crippen’ s conduct^ 
Crippen’s lies, Crippen^s life, fa’om 1st February until 8th July, was an 
impos-sibility if there was any risk of his wife reappearing. What Mr. Muir 
put to him, what Mr. Muir has quite properly from the Crown’s point of 
view pressed upon you, is that tlie story that his wife left him on that 1st 
of February cannot be true, because of the things that were done by CWppen 
after that 1st February and down to 8th July. It therefore becomes very 
material, for you have got now to deal with the whole case — ^the evidence 
for the defence as well as the evidence for the Crown. You have gob to 
stay whether upon the whole of that evidence — l>ecause the Crown may use 
any p^t of it — ^the Crown have made out their case, and it becomes most 
matmal to examine with some little cai’e whether the arguments of Mr. 
Tobdn and Mr. Muir on the o-ne side or on tlie other are well founded or 
not, Mr. Tobin siays, “ Belle Elmore may be alive,” Mr. Tobin says, 
** Sometimes people have been convicted of murder when the suppo^ 
murdered person was walking about the world ; this may be one of those 
oases; be careful how you act ” — a peirfectly proper caution. Mr. Muir 
Bays, '' The life of this man after 2nd February wae such that it was an 
absolute impossibility unless he knew the wife could never appear again.” 

Now, what was the character of the woman? Her character, her 
history, and her habits are not disputed by Dr. Crippen or by liis counsel; 
a woman who had had a past, who had married and lived with this man 
for eighteen years, who, on Dr. Crippen’s statement — ^there again you 
must be a little careful how you act upon it, though it is possibly true- 
had: not cohabited with him since they went to Hilldrop (>escent in 
September, 1906 ; a woman making warm friendships, very popular, very 
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vivacious, and in a positioin to her ■which was a position of ver^j oc 
fiide(rable comfort, not wanting in money, having, according to Dr. Crippc 
plenty, having a most remarkable amount, not of mere tawdry jeweUea 
but otf valuable jewelleiy — ^not only have you had .some of the artiolee pi 
duced before you, but you know that the pawnbrokers lent him mon 
upon them, advanced him no less than £80 upon one part and £116 up 
another part, and, according to Crippen's statement, he had £90 worth 
diamonds upon him still when he was arrested; in other words, it v 
jewellery such as a person in that class of life would be very fond i 
The woman, you have heard, was very fond of clothes, always beautifu 
dressed, spick and span; therefore she was in a position that many worn 
of that rank of life would aspire to have; the wife of a man who v 
reputable, at any rate to the public eye, with a perfectly respectal 
and honest business, living comfortably and happily in Hilldrop Cresce 
for nearly five years — ^more than four years — ^before she disappears. Tn 
they kept no siervant, but it is not in the least an uncommon ciroumstar 
in Hfe that people in that position, especially where there are no childre 
have no servant, but do some of the house work with the assistance of 
charwoman. It is in evidence before you, and uncontradicted, that s 
cooked the dinner on that night of 31st January, and they all seem 
have enjoyed themselves; therefore the fact that she had no seorva 
does not seem to* throw any light upon this matter on one side or t 
other. She is the treasurer of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild, a ve 
useful institution for the purpose of providing for music hall artistes. S’ 
attends regularly every Wednesday. She was seen on all the Wedne 
days in January up to the 26tb; in fact, the last time that she was fie 
alive by many of the witnesses was at the meeting of the Music Hi 
Ladies’ Guild on 26th January. She was obvioualy popular. The wi 
nesfiieig who have been called — ^there are a good many of them — I w, 
merely run through the names, and you will remember their evidence- 
Mrsi. Martinetti, Miss May, Mrs. Harrison, Dr. Burroughs, and M 
Rylance — ^those are quite sufficient for the purpose of indicating what 
mean — ^they speak of this lady as being a vivacious and lively perso 
and a person with keen friendships. 

It is not immaterial to remember that according to the statemen 
made in some of the documents in evidence before you, particularly th 
letter of 2nd April, it is said that she was in the habit of correspondii 
with her friends on any important events; and it appears from tl 
evidence of Mrs. Martinetti, which you will remember, that when si 
heard of her going to America, she said at once, ‘‘ What a strange thii 
that she should go without telling me.” 

That is the life of a woman who leaves, on the defendant’s statemen 
upon 1st February, without saying anything more to him than ** I will 
an end of it; I am going to leave you”; according to the defendant 
atory, having been angered with him for this perfectly ridiculous at 
trivial suggestion that because Mr. Plaul Martinetti, who wanted to go U] 
stairs to a lavatory, went out of the room — a visitor at his house, accordii 
to Grippen, every other week; be says he came to their house and 1 
went to theirs about once a week — ^after he had gone his wife says that is tt 
reafion for her leaving him — ^nothing to do with another man so far. 
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Then the suggestion made by Dr. Crippen is that ahe left to go to 
Bruce* Miller. Now, again, we are not here to consider what her relations 
with Btruoe Miller were. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Muir has told you, 
that people in that class! of life probably vm more warm espressiona or 
more vigorous expresisione than some other people would do. On the 
other hand, Mr. Tobin is quite entitled to say, of a man who has nevCT 
seen Dr. Crippen, who admits! visiting the wife up to the year 1904, that 
that sort of communication might mean a great deal more. Tou have 
nothing in the world to do with, the immoralities, if they were immorali- 
ties, of Belle Elmore, any more than you have to do with the immoralities 
of Dr. Crippen, except in so far as tihey help you to come to a judgment 
on the other facts! of the ease. Mr. Bruoe Miller has come here, and 
has said that he has never seen that lady for the last six years } that he 
wrote to her at 'Christmas and the New Tear, and that sort of thing; 
that she never came to him in the year 1910', and that he has never seen 
her, as I have -said, for the last six years. Of course, one most extra- 
ordinary thing will probably strike you — ^that if Crippen honestly believed 
that the woman had gone to Bruce Miller at Chicago when h© made that 
suggestion that I shall have to refer to- later to Mr. D'ew on 8th July — ^-you 
would have thought that there was on© channel at least whereby inquiries 
might be made of a most important character; and probably the thought 
has occurred to you, if Dr. Crippen believed that his wife had gone, eiih.er 
for a moral or immoral purpose, to visit Bruce Miller, among her own 
friends, how k it that no inquiry was made by Dr. Crippen of Bruoe 
Miller 1 

That is all one can say with regard to the probabilities! of the case so 
far as they rest upon the character of Belle Elmore herself. All the 
witnesses called for the prosecution who knew her, and were members ot the 
guild, expected to see her upon 2nd February, that is to say, upon the 
Wednesday; they ail say so; and you will remember that that was known 
to Dr. Crippen; because in the letters, which 1 need not read a^in — 
I shall refer to them in a moment in passing — ^he say® that she is not 
able to go there because of the sudden engagement taking her to America. 
The letter is written by Dr. Crippen, you will remember, and he sends back 
the cheque book and asks them to appoint another treasurer. 

Now, something has occurred which in the morning of 2nd February 
makes it necessary for Dr. •Crippen to make a communication on Bdle 
Elmore's behalf. Tou will remember that he takes down — either writes 
at the place or takes down to Albion House — two letters of 2nd February 
which were handed by Miss He Neve according to his s'tatemetnt (and 
I think Mrs. Martinetti says so), one to the secretary and one to a 
member of the committee. 

What next happen® which you mus-t consider? On that 2nd February 
Crippen pawns jeweUery to the value of upwards of ^6100, and gets £Bp 
for it. Tou will have to ask yourselves that quesrfcion which Mr. Muir 
has put to you — not only why should this woman, ^ fond of dress, take 
practically no clothing away with her, but why did she not take^ her 
jewellery ? So far as she was concerned, it was hers ; she Had ^joyed 
it. It may be, as Dr, Crippen suggeeW to you, that he originally 
bought it, and therefore he claimed to sell it, and on some dispute between 
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the husband and wife seme questien of the kind might have ariseij; but 
Belle Elmore when she left, aooording to Dr. Crippen, on 1st February, 
■TOuld regard that jewellery as hers- You must ask yourselves the question 
if it is true that that woman left on Ist February, if it is true that she 
w^t away, why did she leave the bulk of her jewellery behind her; why 
did she leave, as far as on© can tell, the bulk of her fine clothes behind 
her — ^not only the furs which might keep her warm — ^for they are expensive 
furs — ^but furs which were pretty valuable — ^and women, of course, know 
the value of furs of that kind. It is a very remarkable incident in this 
case, and I thought it right to put this to Dr. Crippen myeelf, '' Can you 
tell me of anything which she took away? ” All he could say was that 
on the evening of Ist of February when he came bade the room was in 
confusion. Can you tell me of any trunks which wesre taken away? 

I believe one trunk was taken away.’’ It is a veiy serious matter, and 
you must oonaider it. Can you beHeve that statement of Belle Elmore 
leaving the houis© under those ciroumjstanoes on 1st February, when she was 
due at the meeting of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild on the 2nd, with the 
only excuse given that suggested by Dr. Crippen — Cleaving practically all 
her jewellery, and, as far as one can tell, all her clothes behind her. 
This attracts attention at once; because you will remember that Mrs. 
M 2 ^m 6 tti said that when, knowing the habits of the woman, ®Iie asked 
Crippen what she had taken away, he said he thought she had taken one 
basket, whereupon Mrs. Martinetti said, " That won’t be enough for 
Belle ” ; the reply from Crippen, ‘‘ Oh, she can buy some more clothe® 

I think he said — in New York,” it doee not matter where for this pur- 
pose — ^in America. 

Now, gentlemen, on the 2nd you have got to ask yourselves this 
question, what is the reason that this man is suddenly found pawning 
jewellery for ^080, and on the 9th pawning jewellery for £116? And 
her© I come to the first two points upon which corroboration, if this sto»ry 
had been true, would have been very valuable. It is not in the least 
the duty or necessity of the defendant to call oonoborative evidence if he 
is only criticising the evidence of the Cro^ra ; but if he is establishing as 
part of his defence an affirmative story, you are entitled to ask, pai*- 
tioularly knowing what sort of a man he is, where are the persons to 
whom he gave away that money? He says he paid away part of it for 
advertisemeints ; he says he paid away part of it to advertise some new 
medicine later on, la, ter in the month of February or early in March. 
The suggestion was made by the prosecution quite properly to you, where 
was that money spent? what was it wanted for? — ^if wanted for the purpoee 
of enjoyment with Ethel le Neve, or if wa,nted for the legitimate piu*poses 
of his business. Of course in the latter case there would be no difficulty, 
or ought not to be any difficoilty, in giving some corroborative evidence 
about it. It rests entirely upon the statement made by Dr. Crippen, 
and by nobody else. 

I am not going •^rough all these lying letters. I agree in on© 
sense with the observation made by Dr, Crippen in the box when he said 
to Mr. Muir, “ *Wihat is the good of your asking me these questions, 
.fteoause I admit it”; and therefore there is nothing to be gained so far 
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as yoTi are concerned by reading these lettersi to you again. It isi the 
inofiit remarkable set of statements that has ever come tO' my notice, 
beginmng by saying^ that hia wife has been taken ill at St. Louis in 
America; going on with the statement that it was pleuro-pneumonia ; and 
then that he had received a telegram that she was very ill, and that he 
had received letters from her in which she was trying to make out that 
she was better; and finally, on 24th March, sending that telegram to Mrs. 
Martinetti, Poor Belle died yesterday; please tell Annie.'* Nothing 
i-s to be gained as far as your consideration and mine are concerned by 
going through the details of it. They are established by the Crown ; 
they are not disputed by Dr. Crippen ; in fact, he says they are part of 
his scheme for covering up the scandal. I do not repeat what has been 
said by the counsel for the prosecution — ^what the scandal was it is difiioult 
to see. The importance of it is this, that this misrepresentation went on 
for a period, practically spealdng, of nearly six months — ^from 1st 
February until 8th July — not quite six months. I do not refer to his 
going to the ball and all that kind of thing. Certainly the letter of 11th 
April, the one that was produced here for the first time, written to My 
Dear Louise and Robert," is a most remarkable letter — ^giving every 
detail, that she would not take proper care of herself, and how the disease 
began with a cold, and she got worse; next, of his getting a cable that she 
was dangerously ill — culminating with the telegram to Mrs. Martinetti, 
Belle died yesterday," and the advertisement or announcement in The 
Sra, of the Death of Belle Elmore, Mrs. Crippen." 

The question you have got to a^ yourselves is that which has been 
put to you more than once in the course of this case by the counsel for the 
prosecution; I only repeat it because I cannot see any better way of putting 
it to you; was that p^sible except with the knowledge that the wife could 
not appear? Friends in Ankerica, gone to America, friends at home making 
inquiries; put off, hoodwinked' — ^we need not care about the dates, but 
hoodwinked in a disgraceful way by mourning black-edged paper, and so 
forth. Do not consider it fromi the point of view of taste. Consider it 
from the point of view of upon which side the truth lies'. If you come to 
the conclusion that the game was so enormously dangerous that Dr. Crippen 
could not have possibly carried it out if he thought his wife might appear 
again, you will ask yourselves, can you believe the story that hi® wife left 
him on 1st February. 

As I have said, the case is not a pleasant one; on the contrary, this 
case is painful from beginning to end. There is nothing to be gained by 
^calling the lies or repeating them again ; they have been stated to you 
in the ooutim of the evidence; the letters have been read. If you care to 
have any one at the proper time you shall have it. But the broad point 
you have to consider is this, in the case of the Martinettis, in the case 
of Dr. Burroughs, in the case of Miss May, and the case of Mrs. Harrison, 
and the case of others' — ^lettem to America — if Belle Elmore is in the living 
flesh would it have been possible — ^would even the defendant have bad the 
courage to do what he did? But, then, you must take into consideration 
in connection with what Mr. Muir has perfectly properly said to you, that 
nearly five months have piassed since this event. The newspaper® in two 
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oQntin&nts liave been full of tbe case. The arrested, aa you know, 

in consequence of tbe agency of this new invention, wireless telegraphy; 
there is no doubt about that; it is a matter that could not have been 
estabHshed but for that invention; that part is tommon knowledge; he is 
arrefited in Canada, and then the story is known all over the world. It 
is a very seiiousi suggestion to make to you, as it is made by tbe coimsel 
for the defence, that Belle Elmore may be alive. If Belle Elmore is alive, 
is it possible to f.hink that this has not come to her knowledge? Does 
that man in the dock mean to suggest that so bad is this woman who was 
his wife for eighteen years, and whom, apart from her being angry and 
bad tempered, be does not make any serious complaint againstr-that she is 
so mean and so abominably wicked as to allow this man to stand his taal 
in ihe dock without making any communication or anything of l^e kind.? 
That is what you have got to consider in this part of the c^e. That has 
nothing to do, as I have told you already, with the question of whether 
the Crown have proved their aflarmative case. In order to answer it the 
defendant has elected to put before you evidence entirely of his own, but 
still his own evidence, in which he says, The whole thing is a myth; I 
know nothing about the remains in the cellar; I do not pretend to give any 
explanation ; but, as far as my wife is oonoemed, it wae an ordinary case of 
a woman going off with another man; she left me, and I told these lies 
because she said * cover up the scandal as best you can/ " It must not be 
forgotten that it does not develop into a charge of murder until the month 
of July. I am a little anticipating, but you wiB have to aA yourselves 
later on, when you come to see what the defendant was doing in the month 
of July, whether or not it is quite consistent with the statement that he 
was only covering up the scandal. You would think, or, rather, I suggest 
to you that you may think, that when on the 8th of July it was suggested 
that he must find his wife, or that serious trouble would come, at least then 
the sense of natural preservation, toi say nothing of honesty, would lead 
him toi take steps to find her. 

Now, gentlemen, I have left that part of the case. As I have told 
you, I have dealt with it first because, if you believe the story for the defence, 
it is a conclusive answer to this charge, and you need not trouble about 
the other points. You have heard such speeches from the learned counsel 
that that is not necessary; but I have dealt with this part of the case because 
it is a separate issut altogether, and if, upon considering the whole of this 
<5ase, you come to the conclusion that you are not satisfied with Crippen^ s 
account, then you have to consider with me whether the Crown have estab- 
lished their case upon the two issues of Cora Crippen’s remains being those 
found in the house, and of that woman having been poisoned by the act of 
the defendant. Of course, if that is true, it is a further contradiction in 
terms of the story he has told you; but I felt it right, as this case has been 
seriously raised by the defendant and insisted upon quite properly by his 
counsel who represents him, to put before you the probabilities on the 
one side and on the other as far as we can gather them from the evidence, 
sad you will have to ask yourselves can you} believe that stoory, that the 
wife went away, in face of what the defendant was doing — ^impossible, as 
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Mr, Muir says, unless lie knew that the wife’s mouth never could be opened 
to an^er the lies falling from him. Gentlemen, it will be convenient to 
break off there. 

The Fobehait op the Jury — One of my fellow- jurymen wants to* know 
whether your lordship will allow him to look at one of those bottles again — 
the specimens in the jar? 

The Lord Ghiep Justice — am coming to that part of the case. I will 
see that that is sent to you — will deal with that part of the case later. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

The Lord Qhiep Justice — Gentlemen of the jmy, I shall be able to 
condense into a comparatively short space of time the observations I have 
to make upon the odier issues in the case; they were very fully considered 
by Mr. Tobin for the defence and by Mr. Muir* for the prosecution, and I 
do not propose to go over the same points. I will refer to them, and sum 
them up in the course of my examination with you of some of the material 
points. I assume now that you will approach the case from the point of 
view of considering whether the Crown have made out their case, and not 
from the point .of view of considering whether the defendant’s story of the 
wife having gone away is correct. 

Now, the first and important question is, how long were those remains 
in the ground? You will remember that from the 29th September — I think, 
to be accurate, the 21st September, 1905 — this house in HiUdrop Crescent 
had been in the occupation of Dr. and Mr®. Crippen. It is a small semi- 
detached house, with the ground floor rather high up — high step® going up 
to the ground floor; a kitten and what has been called a breakfast room 
below, two rooms on the ground floor, two rooms above, and two rooms 
above that. Now, nobody has been there since September, 1906, except 
Dr. Crippen and bis wife. Mr. Muir lasked Dr. CHppen — ^it was only, of 
course, a formal question — whether he had any suggestion to make as to 
who had done this, or who could have put those remains there, and he could 
not gi^e any explanation. He is not in the least bound to give any explana- 
tion, unless you think there is affirmative evidence that compels him to 
do so. Therefore the first and most impoortant thing i®, how long had the 
remain® been there? 

Fortunately, for the interesf^ of justice, there are certain things 
which may enable you to fibs: that pretty accurately, and perhaps the most 
important thing is the pyjama jacket. I apprehend that you would like 
when you retire to have that pyjama jacket, and I thiiik the trouser®, 
exhibit 48, and the two jars with the jacket; they shall be in your room, 
so that you can examine them. You shall have a magnifying glass, so that 
you can see them. You are, of course, to act upon the evidence, but you may 
test the evidence for yourselves in any way you like by fair examination, 
The Cro'wn say — two witnesses for the Crown have sworn it — (and it is 
very remarkable, as Mr. Muir said to you this morning, that the witnesses 
for the defence do not contradict it) that examining the piece of pyjama 
jacket in the bottle and the pyjama trousers, the number of thread® in the 
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oount aare the same. At any rate, you can see that the patte*ni is the same ; 
of course, that which has been in the ground, and has been in a]I sorts 
of spirits, will not look the same, but they say you can trace. There 
is also upon the piece of pyjama jacket undoubtedly — ^tbere is no doubt 
about that — the identical label, Jones Brothers, Limited, Holloway, 
N.,’’ and when it was put toi Dr. Crippen yesterday, and he was ask^ 
to look at it, he said they looked very much like. I am not sure that it 
was put to any other witnesses fo‘r the defence, nor does it matter, because 
you have the evidence for the prosecution on the one side, and you must 
be satisfied, of course, that th^ are right. We have now got beyond all 
question when that pyjama jacket was bought and sold — Jones, Limited,** 
did not become a limited company until 1906. That takes you, of course, 
far back, but still it shows that it is during Crippen* a tenancy of the Hill- 
drop Crescent house. In addition to that, it is now established that three 
sets of pyjamasi, of which those trousers formed one, were sold on the 5th 
January, 1909. It was put by the Crown that they were bought by the 
wife, and paid for by the wife. I do not think that that is established. 
What is established is that they were delivered and 17fi. 9d. paid for them 
at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, with two other classes of articles, on the 5th 
January; Mr. Chilvers, who was not cross'-examined, establishes that so 
far as Ms evidence goes, if you believe that he is making no mistake. There- 
fore, if the piece in the jar is, on the evidence, to your satisfaction estab- 
lish^ to be of the same material as the trousers, which are not quite the 
same pattern as the other two, that establishes the fact, or is evidence on 
wMch you may come to the conclusion that what was found m the grave 
was a jacket belonging to that tMrd set of pyjamas, It is said, and said 
quite truly, that the trousers are somewhat worn. We have not heard 
anything of the somewhat interesting account given by Mr. Tobin as to 
how the jacket wears out and the trousera do not ; I really know nothing 
about that; I did not quite appreciate it, and I do not think you did, and 
it has not very much to do with the case, because we have to deal with the 
evidence. If you should come to the conclusion that the pyjama jacket 
bought on the 5th January, 1909, was worn off and on during the year 
1909, and that those trousers, of wMch it formed part when they were sold, 
were in use, then you get this fact, that there is evidence of a suit of 
pyjamas being sold on the 5th January, 1909, worn from time to time 
during the year 1909, and the jacket of that suit is found in the grave. 
If sc, not only does it make it after the 5th January, 1909, but it makes 
it so long after the 5th January, 1909, that the trousers at any rate present 
a worn appearance. Whether or not that stuff in the bottle which has been 
in the grave was also worn I do not pretend to say, and I do not think it 
matters very much. 

li^ow, gentlemen, that is a most important matter; and it is a very 
unfortunate thing for the defence, so far as this is concerned, that no 
etrplanation is suggested of how the pyjama jacket bought in the year 
19^, if it be the same, is in the grave. Of course, the suggestion of the 
jrqs^tion is that, having to wipe things up, or to wrap things up, that 
was used, and then put with other things into the remains, it never 
]bf 0 sng thought fhat they would come to human sight again. The evidence 
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given hy Dr. Qrippen jesiteirday I do not think is much, ■worth while calling 
atteni^n to-, beoafuse in the box, as out of it, he certainly was ready to 
make statemen'ts which he afterwards had to admit no-t to be true. He 
at first said with great confidence that his wife never bought pyjamas, 
that he always preferred to buy them- himself. He then said with equal 
confidence that tho>se sets were part of two which he bought in September 
of last year, 1909, and that the trousers were part of an old set which 
he bought some time back. When he was further pressed by Mr. Muir, 
who put it to him distinctly that they were bought by his wife at a sale at 
J|onteis in January, 1909, he said it might be so; and when I pointed out 
to him that he had sworn exactly the contrary, and that his wife had never 
bought pyjamas for him, he said he had been too confident in answering 
the first question. You must judge him, you have heard him, and I can 
say no more. No explanation is offered or suggested as to- how these 
pyjamas got there; but we know that, if this evidence is true, they must 
have been put there considerably later than January, 1909. 

Now, the witnesses for the Crown put the period in which the remains 
were, or might have been, in the ground, at four to eight months. It is 
agreed that unless you see the remains of a body in the ground pretty 
soon after “theiy are removed you cannot form any opinion at all. I am 
not going through that part of the evidence. You have heard the 
evidence of the doctor. He said he thought at first a much eho-rter 
period, but when he found the, amount of adipocere, which is the softening, 
I undearstand, or the change in the fatty parts, he thought it must have been 
something like four months, and from the small putrefaction of other parts 
he considered it could not be longer than eight months. Mr, Tobin has 
read, and read with the entire approval of the witnessies for the proiseou- 
tion, extracts from a medical work to the effect that it is difficult to tell 
for what period a body has been buried; that one body will remain 
uncha;^d much longer than another buried in the same soil. Gentle- 
men, it is for you to say, but it would seem a very small mat'ter if you 
come to the conokision that it must have been after January, 1909, because, 
as has been truly said by Mr. Muir, no other person has disappeared, 
and ym have got to account in some way or other for the presence in this 
grave of those remains. 

Assuming that you are satisfied that they 'had been in the grave 
within such a time as is consistent with Cora Crippen's disappearance, 
are ■they the remains of Cora Crippen^s body? • We now come to a 
question, which 1 agree with Mr. Muir may be stated in two ways, are 
■the remains the remains of a woman? if they are the remains of a woman, 
was that "woman Cora Crippen? Gentlemen, that they are the remains of 
a woman now is really not seriouely disputed. It is perfectly true that 
with regard to a part of the case of really great imj^rtance, the soar, 
which I will come to in a few moments. Dr. Willcox, I think it was or one 
of the witnesses for the Crown, said with very great candour that the 
scar would not indicate a man or a woman, because you might have a 
scar in that place, the middle of the stomach, upon a man, for certain 
operations, of the bladder and so on, or at the b^k. But you will ask 
yourselves, if some peirsion "was for some purpose murdered and had 
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interred tli© remains, and thej not those of a •womaaa 
the body be clothed in a woman^s vest? why should there K 
vest with lac© on the arxnsi which, of conns©, you know oi^ 
garments of women who like that kind of adornment ; why st* 
the woman's co^mbinations? and why should there b© one, tv^ 
three Hinde's hair curlers with hair in them, not disputed d;, 
for th© defence to be woman’s hair? 

Gentlemen, I think I may pasis for the purpose of 
from th© question of whether it was a man or woman, 
was a man, a^ain the defendant is entitled to walk out of tlxi 
Now, being a woman, was that Cora Cnppen or not? 
here, though not so certain, because there are many wonie»] 
hair, and many we know who dye their hair, is not unimp 
pieces of hair were shown to Mrs. Harrison. She said that “fc' 
portions that she could see corresponded with what she* 
lifetime j that she had seen Belle Elmore’s, Mrs. Cripp^iKX 
and ti^re were portions near th© root which were brown i 
in his evidence admits that to be in acoordmo© with th© 
he says that you could only see the brown hair near the rootc 
be quite natural if she dyed it pretty often, because Beilin 
very particular about the light-coloured hair being seen, 
incid^t in thiai case j it is for you to say whether it is trxj 
not been cross-eiamined on. On th© other hand it may 
so important, but you must consider it. On© mtness b.£ 
certain portion of th© hair is pubic hair, whiol 
diyj that was brown hair corresiponding with th© nr 
of 4i© other hair, which may have oome from the head 
there is that piece of evidence in connection with the i< 
remains, supplemented by what I have already mentioned to 
connection in point of time, that in the ^ave is found 
the property of Crippen, if it be so established, and tli-e 
dress which it is said by Mire. Hairisioin are similar to th.c 
always worn by Mrs. Crippen. 

I come now to that which has heen th© battlegrounc 
and that is that piece of flesh. You have seen it more tl 
has been a gruesome task, but w© have had to see it; wo 1 
evidence upon it, and I am not going through it again, bub 
remind you of what the dispute is. For that puiyose I “w 
take Mr. Pepper’s evidence and Dr. Turnbull’s evidence, w. 
rivals-. Mr. Pepper says it undoubtedly comes from the lo*^ 
abdomen of a woman. It isi not to be forgot*^ — ^Mr. 
attajdh any too much importance to it — that when it was os 
the Pblio© Court, on the report of Dr. Wah and Dr. Tumboz' 
was instructed that it never cam© from th© abdomen ab 
heard in Court yesterday by Dr. Turnbull and Dr. Wall i 
thear statement, which they then made with every confidence 
were no oharacteristio aponeuroates it could not b© abdo 
-they' stated as their reasion for the report. There is no 
Newton, nor to the defendant for this purpose. Mr. 1 
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izifitn^otied, and did crosdi-oxaiiime — am speaking of tlie proceedings at 
the Police Court — on the footing that it was not abdoaociinal at all. 

Now, take those two witnesisesi. 1 say nothing about the way in 
which they gave their evidence. It is always unpleasant to oriticiee expert 
witnesses. You saw the difficulty they were in. It amounted to this, 
that they could not suggest any part of the body from which it could come, 
consistently with what they found there, except the lower part of the 
abdomen, and the characteristio answer was given by Dr. TumbuU, which 
I will read to you from my own note. The aponeurosis is split in the 
way it is found in the lower part of the abdomen.’' Mr. Pepper and 
the other witnesses for the Crown say that the piece which they examined 
has got the aponeurosis in it, and further say, for reasons they gave you — 
and I am not going through that again — ^that they had no doubt that it 
came from the lower part of the abdomen. That isi not now disputed. 
It turns out, though I daresay Mr. Tobin did not mislead me, I was not 
so far wrong in thinking that the cross-examination was directed to show 
that it came from another part of the body, because it does turn out now 
that that was the case in the Police Court. Therefore you have the 
evidence before you, not contradicted — nay, acquiesced in by the defendant’s 
witnesses, that it came from the lo-wer part of the abdomen. 

Now is ihat a scar or not? There has been a little misunderstainding 
about this part of the case, and I want to make it plain to you. It is- not 
now disputed that Belle E-lmore had a soar in that place due to an operation 
for ovarotomy, which means taking out the ovaries. It extended 
roughly, up to, or near, if not as far as the navel. It was originally 
6 inches long, and subsequently contracted. In addition to the suggestion 
made about the poison, and having heard that poison had been found, it 
was also suggest^ that before these gentlemen made their examination 
they knew tlwit she had a soar. If they did, it was perfectly right that 
they should know it, because they had to look for what would identify the 
body, and I cannot understand what was meant by the suggestion that it 
was- “ unfortunate ” that they knew that Belle Elmore had a scar. 

You are dealing with a piece of flesh which is very different from 
whalTit was when it first went into the ground, and all the medical 
men agree that it would have been much easier to judge if the piece of 
flesh had been seen sooner. The medical men for the Crown saw it 
sooner, but not much sooner. Mr. Pepper says, and he is supported by 
Dr. Spilebury, Dr. Marshall, and Dr. Willcox, '' This is a scar similar 
to that which I have seen over and over again on the stomach or abdomen 
of a woman who has had this operation done; as a rule, with women 
it is wider near the bottom than it is towards the top, and it presents 
exactly the appearances that Belle Elmore’s operation would present.” 
Further than "^at, they said, I examined it for sebaceous glands and for 
hair follicles, and in the scar properly so called there are none.” Further, 
Dr. Spilsbuiy said there is enclosed (I think it is called) in the scar a piece 
of epidermis that has come from the side, and in that you can siee bo‘& 
the sebaceous! glands and the follicles, because they correspond with the 
uncut skin, if I may use the expression, on the other side. 

Remember at the time this was before the Police Court in the 
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first instance, the scar was unimportant from the point o-f view the 
defence, because their case was that this was not the abdomen at 
all. It goes from the buttock to the top of the thigh, or it is eomewhere 
else, and I do not know that we need trouble at all about that. When 
they come into Court here they, for the first time, develop thisi theory. 
They say if you examine the scar you will find in the iscar properly so- 
called one sebaceous gland and four or five, I think, hair follicles, which 
wasi the thing which Dr. Spikbury had spoken to in connection with the 
included piece. When Dr. Turnbull is cross-examined as to the possi- 
bility of there being an included piece of epidermis in the scar he says, 

I have read of this happening, but I have never seen it.” The witnesses 
for the Crown tell you that they have seen it repeatedly. You will judge 
as between these witnesses which is right. ' 

It is frankly admitted by the Crown that if in an ordinary piece of scar 
there are sebaceous glands and hair follicles, that is not scar proper, but 
they point out to you that you may have that appearance locally in a pa.rb 
of the scar, and, rightly or wrongly — ^it is entirely for you — ^the witnesses 
for the Crown swear that there are no sebaceous glands in the scar proper, 
whereas there are eebaoeo'ua glands on either side. Gentlemen, you and I 
had a further examination yesterday — of course, in the presence of the 
prisoner’s counsel. There was one remarkable piece of evidence given not 
contradicted by Dr. Turnbull, although I do not say he assented to it, 
because, of course, he had given evidence to the contrary. Mr. Pepper 
said, you can see under the magnifying glass in that .scar, practically 
speaking, the irregular line of the knife from top to bottom. Now, if that 
is so, gentlemen (you will he able to judge when you coijtie to Icx^k at it 
again), we need not trouble much more about it. Mr. Tobin made a point 
of this — ^and he is .quite entitled to ask your consideration to it — that on 
that piece of flesh there is no navel. The witnesses for the Crown admit 
that the muscle went up as far as the navel, and probably round it, but 
they say they think the navel has been removed from that piece of sldn. 
Mr. Tobin, I think, three or four times siaid to you that Mrs. Martinetti 
saM she saw the woman’s navel, and Crippen’s evidence, though I am 
afraid y^ou must take it with some reserve, was that his wife had aTHtvel. 
You will have to ask yourselves, if a woman looks at another woman’s 
stomach casually, and^ there is a scar which excites her attention, which 
comes up to the position of the navel; navels are a different shape, some- 
times there are projectionsi, and so on — do you think that what is said 
to have be^ seen by Mrs. Martinetti is sufficient to contradict the 
evidence which you have heard on the other side, if it is satisfactory to 
you? 

I do not propose to read again at length to you the reasons given 
by the defendant’s two witnesses for saying that it is not a scar. I remind 
you again that they were prepared up to the 7th October to say that there 
was no aponeurosis at all, that there was nothing upon the skin or flesh 
which wotQd enable you to put the piece of flesh into its place upon the 
body,^ that it came from the thigh or the buttock. When they are cross- 
eocamined they entirely abandon Aat position and say that the best opinion 
they can give now, with all their examination, is that it came from the 
pila^ in which it was sworn that it came from by the witnesses for the 
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Ci^, namely, from the lower part of the abdomen, Gentlemeo, you 
will, dl 0^6, oonader all that evidence, but you must regard with soma 
reserve the evidence of a man who has given such pomtive evidence that 
It was not the abdomen, and has abandoned that, and has fallen back upon 
ttere beu^ no scar. ^ If the appearance of the one sebaceous gland and 
the folhcles of hair is due to the fact that there T^as am included piece 
ol ^idennis, the whole matter is eacplained without any difficulty. It is 
en&ely for you. We are dealing with a mark which is some 6 inches long 
—I do not know exactly, but that is near enough— and in which it is said 
by the witnesses for the Crown they can see the marks of the knife. If 
so, It IS a very remarkable coincidence. In order to satisfy you that it is 
not Cora Crippen, the defence must have satisfied you that there is no scar 
there. Coupled with the pyjama and the camisole and the combinations 
and the vests, you have to- ask yourselves have you any doubt that that 
is the body of Cora Crippen ^ 

Now, I must^ for one moment consider the theory of Dr. Turnbull. 
I wish to speak with great respect, and it is not for me, and it is not for 
you, to judge. You saw him in the witness-box.- You saw him roll that 
piece of flesh over twice. They accoimt for the left side of the horse shoe, 
as Mr.^ Tobin called it^ by saying it is caused by a fold, and in order to 
make it the shape, broader at the bottom and narrower at the top, you 
have to fold it twice over, and you saw yesterday that with the piece of 
flesh, which then wo-uld be freshly out from the body, it ie possible either 
to extend it or to- fold it twice over. You must ask yourselves why anybody 
who WM burying the body should roll it over twice. One cann-ot understand 
why ; it is entirely for you. If you think it possible, of course, you may 
attach importance to the theory of the rolling over. Hut observe what 
you have to deal with. You have got a mark which resembles a soar, sworn 
by the witnesses for the Crown to the best of their belief to be a scar 
to soars they have frequently seen, sworn by the witnesses for the defence 
to be not a scar at all, but to be caused by a fold. Gentlemen, it is entirely 
for you. If you come to the conclusion that that piece of flesh was the 
abdomen with the scar on it, the mark of an operation for ovariotomy— if 
you eesae to the conclusion that it was put into the grave with hair and 
hair curlers, the hair dyed in the way that Cora Cnppen dyed hers, oorre- 
eponding with the undyed part of the hair on her pubis, and buried with 
the pyjamas and the other garments, it is for you to say, have you any 
doubt that that is the body of Cora Crippen t 

That brii^ me, not to the last, but to the last point but oneH-ihe hurt 
part of the evidence so far as it depends upon medical testimony — what was 
the cause of death, who put that body there, was it the same person who 
killed her or not? ^ Well, tihesie hypotheses only need to be stated to be 
answered. You will not think, probably, that there was more th an one 
person mixed up in this, and probably you will be of opinion that examining 
the question of who killed her answers the question of who- buried her. A 
deal has been said, not unnaturally, by Mr, Tobin as to *^0 skill of 
the man who did it. It has been sworn by the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion that a man who had studied in- anatomical schools and had seen dis- 
section, and had a knowledge of anatomy, would have quite sufficient 
knowledge to* do this* Answer by Crippen, not that he has not sufficient 
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knoiwledg©, but that h© has not sufficient practical experience, and has 
never done a post-mortem examination in his life. Again, it is entirely for 
you, but, as I have said, in aH probability you will be of opinion that the 
person who caused the death of Cora Crippen tooik steps to get rid of the 
body. That is the natural thing that a man would do who had committed 
a great crime. 

Now, was she poisoned or was she not? That is entirdy for you. You 
have got evidence that every organ was healthy, and you have got evidence 
in the early part of the case that on the night of the 31st January, and on 
the 26th January, and for weeks before, the woman was in perfect health 
and spirits, no suggestion of illnes® or ailment, and no organ shown to be 
affected. Can you account for death by any natural cause? And, again, 
although Mr. Tobin has cross-examined with great ability as to whether 
the Crown were right in specialising hyoecin, he has not suggested any other 
cause for death than poisoning. It is possible, of course, that the woman 
may have been stabbi^, or ^ot, or something else, but the remarkable 
thing is that there is no wound on the part of the body that is there, 
except what is necessary to separate it from surrounding things, showing to 
a certain extent some medical knowledge, if not very high medical know- 
ledge. The doctors said that there was no wound on any one of the organs 
they examined, there was the heart, liver, and the kidneys, and on© or 
two things I need not mention, and there was no wound except what was 
necessiary to separate it and t^e it out. 

Now, the Crown start with their examination. Here I simply endorse 
what was fairly put to you by Mr. Muir. Wheii people are conducting 
an examination by analysis, the result of which could only he estabUslied 
by analysis, I do not think it is right to suggest that it isi unfortunate 
that they knew that the man had bought hyoscin. They were looking for 
several things. Mr. Tobin did say that he did not mean to pass any 
imputation, and we ought to make great allowance for Mr. Tobin, but I 
do not think, if you are satisfied with Dr. Willcox's evidence, that you 
ought to come to the conclusion that he. was influenced on© single bit by 
what he knew ; he has sworn he was not. And what did he tell you? He 
said, “ I examined the remains; I took part® of the liver, the kidna|s,r, and 
so on ; I went through a process which lasted a fortnight or three weeks. 
I first found strychnine and another poison; of course, I disregarded that; 
^en I tried to see if I could get the alkaloids, and I was able to distinguish 
it as being a vegetable alkaloid. As far as my medical knowledge goes, 
and as far as the medical knowledge of any book produced up to the present 
time goes, Yitali's test, which is to find out whether an allmloid is a 
vegetable or an animal alkaloid, is only operative in the three vegetable 
alkaloids — atropine, hyoscyamin, and hyoscin ; non© of the others gives a 
purple colour.*’ Dr. Willoox says> ** I did say tiiat I did not know what I 
, was going to find, hut I looked to find a vegetable alkaloid, and I found it 
must be a vegetable alkaloid.” And remember, upon the question whether 
it might be animal alkaloid, the result of putrefaction, the only rng n -who 
has ever got an animal alkaloid at all from any body, meat, or hunaan 
flesh, ia I&. Luff. Therefore, so for as evidence goes, both of literature 
and fact, there is no witness who has pretended that an animal alkaloid 
haa been found to respond with Yitali*© test. Then, said Dr, Willcox, '' I 
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had to distinguish between atropine, hyoscyamin, and hyoeoin. I applied 
the bromide test ; I should have applied the heat test if I oould, but you 
do not get in a human body that has been poisoned enough to a.pply the 
heat teatj I could not usie it,” It is not as if he said he did not know of the 
test, or did not think it a good teat, but he cooild not use it. “I used 
the bronoide test, and under that crystal® would have oome out if it waa 
atropine or hyoscyamin, gummy or resinous matter woidd be produced if 
it waa hyosoin j I found the gummy matter. I tried it again on pure matter, 
with the same result.'' He also said, before he found the vegetable 
alkaloids, he found that all four of the solution® were mydriatic, that is 
to eay, they affected the eye by paralysing the pupil, and that was not 
disputed aa a test by Mr. Tobin. Dr. Willcox further said, ” I took genuine 
fipecimens and applied these tests, and they exactly correspond with what 
I found; " and Dr. Luff said, ” I went through the same operations. Dr. 
Willcox's tests are the best that can be applied, and they produced the 
conclusions that he has vouched." Not one single witness on behalf of 
the defence has ventured to say that that is wrong. Dr. Wynter Blyth, 
who came here, said that he quite agreed that Vitali's test identified the 
v^etable alkaloids, so far as present knowledge was oonoeimed, but he 
said he thought — either on the faith of some Italian book or b^ause he 
had changed his opinion — ^that it would be found that there would be some 
animal alkaloids which might give the same results. Gentlemen, it is 
entirely for you. You have got to act upon the evidence, you must ask, 
yourselves ; have you any doubt that the evidence of Dr. Willcox and Dr. 
Luff is right? That of Dr. Willcox is moat important upon this — ^that he 
fo-und hyoedn in the body — ^in the stomach, kidney, intestines, and liver. 

I am not an expert, and I do not pretend to understand these 
things, but what I assume in the suggestion is this, that when hyoscin is 
given it gets into the blood, and by tiie blood goes into the various organs, 
and therefore if the person ha® been poisoned you would expect to get traces 
o-f it in the various organs. Dr. Willcox says, “ In the whole body I 
calculate that there was as much as half a grain, and that is not denied 
to be a dangerous, in fact, a poisonous dose, a dose that never ought to< 
be g|fe«n to any human being." If you come to the conclusion that hyoscin 
to that extent, or anything like it, was found in the body, yo-u will have 
to ask yourselves, have you any doubt that that woman, by whomsoever it 
was done, was poisioned by hyosioin? If the cross-examination of Dx. 
Willcox, very properly administered to him by Mr. Tobin, leads you to 
the oonclusdon that he was mistaken, or anything of that kind, then, of 
course, you may reject his evidence, but for your own satisfaction, if you 
are going to do something of that kind, you probably ought to have some 
theory of your own as to what else caused the death. Because, again, it is 
not the fa^Jt of the defence — ^it may be said to- be their misfortune — ^healthy 
organs, healthy woman, if Cora Qrippen's remains buried in the grave, no 
cause of death suggested. The one test as to whether it was a vegetable 
alkaloid is said by Dr. Wynter Blyth to have been the right test, and, 
although he says he has changed Ha opinion, he has never himself found 
an animal mydriatio alkaloid that acted in the same way imder Vitali'a 
test. Given that it is one of the three vegetable alkaloids, I suppose it 
makes some difference, though not much ; we have not been told how much 
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more or less poisonous atropine is than hyoscin j it does not matter, because 
nobody denies that if you cannot get enough for the melting point tesit, 
the bromide test is the right one. You muet make up your minds whether 
there was hyoscin in the body, and whether death was caused by it. What 
is the ejffect of hyoscin poison? How can it be administered? It has a 
bitter taste, but can be readily given in beer, stout, or coffee, or anything 
that disguises the taste. It produces pain at first, delirium, paralysing of 
the pupOs, drowsiness, coma, and unconsciousness, and death in anything 
from one to twelve hours. Therefore, from the point of view we are con- 
sidering, what happened in that house? Some one gave Belle Elmore 
hyoscin, and she tecame unconscious, comatose, and died, and there was 
the dead woman in the house. 

Where did that hyoscin come from? It may be a coincidence, gentle- 
men. It is entirely for you. Are you satisfied with the account the 
defendant has given of what he had to do with the hyoscin bought on 19th 
January — ^never bought before in England by him, never bought since; two- 
thirds of it used, made up into hundreds, if not thousands, of little tabloids, 
little pieces of sugar, I suppose, or something of that kind, put into 
bottles, kept in a cabinet in his room, and the remainder of the hyoscin 
left in his room when he went away. Where are those bottles? You must 
ask yourselves, are you satisfied with that account? He has given hi a 
account; it is for you to say whether you believe it; but, in any event, 
if you are isatisfied that hyoscin was in ihe body, where did it come from ? 

Now, one of yoiur body asked me to put a question with reference to 
the prescription, as to whether or not it ever was given through the mouth. 
In ^ probability that has not become immaterial, because I think Dr. 
Willcox^s evidence went too far ; there does seem to he evidence from the 
book put in this morning by Mr. Tobin of fifteen years’ standing that in 
some cases of mania, and that kind of disease, it was administered by the 
mouth as well as hypodermically. But before I leave this part of the case 
there is another question you must consider, and that is this. Crippen 
^ves his evidence himself. He says, “ In my practice chiefiy I specialise 
in the eye, the ear, the nose, and the throat, or for any of those except 
nervous diseases.” It is quite right to ask yourselves, if you are no^wtis- 
fied with hie statement, whether or not he would have had some evidence as 
to those bottles being sent out, other than his own word. Nothing o-f tlx© 
kind is forthcoming. You will have to ask yourselves whether the Crown 
have satisfied you on the evidence that those were the remains of Cora 
Crippen, that she died from hyosdn poison, that that hyoscin poison was 
administered by the only man who was in the house, there being no 
suggestion that anybody else either had a grudge against the woman or 
ever, was there, or under the circumstances could be. 

^ One word, and it arises upon the account which he has given himself 
of it. Although prescriptions ” have been spoken of, it may he that h& 
speaks of prescriptions in another sense. No prescription has been pro- 
duced, and he .says that what he meant was that he prescribed for patients 
by giving them a drug. Now, to all this Mr. Tobin has made two or three 
b^ad and very strong answers — nothing to do with the facts of the case, 
but based upon general considerations. He says, first of all, if he killed 
Obra Crippen (speaking of the 1st February, or the afternoon of the 1st, 
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.or anj time upoGo. the let), he never would have taken Ethel Le Neve to 
sleep there upon the 2nd. Secondly, he says, a kind-hearted man would 
not do that kind of thing. Now, I must again caution you, though it has 
been already pointed out by Mr. Muir — ^this is one of the facts which are 
not unimportani^it is by no means clear on the evidence that Ethel Le 
Neve did go to sleep there on the night of the 2nd. If she did, it is 
after the letters have been delivered ; ^ill, that is a small point. It is not 
consistent with Mrs. Jadvson^s evidence, which was that only during 
February did she ever sleep away at all, and that she did not go really 
thoroughly away, or sleep away, that is to say, sleep away every night, 
until March. This is one of the matters on which other evidence might 
have been given. If the defence were going to- rely on Ethel Le Neve’a 
sleeping there on the 2nd, it would have been much more important, having 
regard to the character of Crippen’s evidence, that his evidence on that 
fact should have been supported. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done with the evidence a® it bear® directly 
upon the cause of death. 

I have now a very few words to say to you upon a most important 
part of the oase, and that is the conduct of the accused. Flrom the 2nd 
February till the 8th July he lives his ordinary life, he goes about* he 
does not change his habits. There is some suggestion about his leaving 
his house, which may be quite accidental — I sho\3d attach no importance 
to that if I were you — ^but he did give you the account of how he wanted 
to leave the house in June. On the 8th July Dew goes to him. Now, 
you have had Inspector Dew’s statement put before you, and you heard it 
read more than once. The only important thing in Dew’s statement for 
the present consideration is, not the lies that the accused told, 
which he admits now were lies, namely, the letters and all 
the statements about hi® wife being dead — ^but the things he 
said were true were not consistent with the facts as proved* 
He was at the trouble to show Inspector Dew the jewels, ecchibits 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11 ; you will remember they were handed up to you, and those are 
the same that were found sewn in his undervesit when he was arrested at 
Qusfc^j he was at the trouble to ^ow Dew that his wife must have taken 
the other jewels with her. Now, one has to make every allowance for a man 
in a difficult position; he says, She had other jewellery, and must have 
taken that with her,” but, when you are dealing with a man who is 
supposed to be speaking the truth, and who is asldng you to believe that 
his wife had gone away, you cannot forget the fact that he had pawned 
a very considerable portion of that jewellery on 2nd Feibruary, tiie day 
after she disappeared, and on 9th Februaxy, seven days afterwards. He 
says, “ I have never pawned or sold any jewellery belonging to her before 
or after I left her.” He says afterwards, ” I thought it was my property.** 
It may be that that taken by itself may be so construed ; it may be so 
understood; but the important thing is that he said that she had taken it 
with her and he followsi that up by the statement about pawning. Then 
he says, and I suggest to you that it is one of the most important thing®* 
I jshall, of course, do all I can to get in touch with her and clear this 
matter up.” Gentlemen, on that day he, with the assistance of Inspector 
Dew, drafts an advertisement offering a reward, to be published in the 
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papers, to endeavour to find Belle Elmore. He never sent it. If he believed 
that his wife oould be found, why should not he have sent it ? His answer to 
me yesterday was, “ I thought if I got away they would not trouble about 
me any more.” This is hia idea, I suppose, of English, justice. 

Now, it has been for years a test applied in these CSourts, and it ought 
to be applied. How did the man behave when the charge was brought 
against him? You have heard his answers to Mir. Muir, and to hia own 
counsel, and to me, “I have read romances, and I thonght I might be 
arrested and kept m jail for months on suspicion because of my wife’s 
disappearance,” his story being that she had left him. Gentlemen, we 
are not children, and he is not a child. Is that argument satisfactory to 
yon? You have it that, living there in the same name, carrying on hia 
buaiinesis, oonsoarting with Ethel Le Neve for praotioally six months, the 
day after the inspector goesi to his house he alters his name and flees — 
goes to Antwerp, appears under the name of Robinson, induces Le Neve 
to disguise herself as a boy, passes Le Neve ofi as his son, and endeavours 
to escape to Canada; and he would no doubt have got there but for Inspector 
Dew being able to catch him. There is probably not much importance 
in what he said to Mias Cumow, “ If anything happens to me, please give 
what you have there to Miss LeJTeve,” except that it is not consistent with 
his going off with Le Neve as he did. This conduct is for you to take into 
consideration; only, of course, if you are of opinion that the Crown have 
established a case to answer, you are bound to take it into your con- 
sideration. Gentlemen, I do not attach very much importance to what 
he said at Quebec, but there is certainly one expression which it is 
very difficult to reconcile with the facts. He said to Inspector Dew, It 
is only fair to say she knows nothing about it.” What did that it ” 
mean? Did it mean his statement that his wife had gone away, and that 
he had said she was dead? He said yesterday, I only told her that my 
wife had left me, and that she was dead.” The comments upon that 
statement, .gentlemen, you have heard made by the learned counsel ; it is 
for you to slay whether you. believe the story about tlie plot with the 
quartermaster, which you ought to hesitate to believe upon his statement 
alone. It will be for you to say whether that helps him. It is only aj^oj^er 
attempt to fly from justice, if it is so, because his own tsrtory is that he 
was going to he smuggled out of the ship and put on sbore secretly at 
Montreal. 

Now, gentlemen, I am conscious that in dealing with this case I 
have not dealt with or referred to every passage of the evidence. After 
such a trial as we have gone through, and the attention we have paid, it 
would be ridicule^ to suppose that any summing up would be advanced by 
reading the details of every piece of evidence; far better* 1^0 point out the 
issues, and to show the portions of the evidence bearing' upon the issues 
wMch the jury have to consider, I end as I began. If you are of the 
opinion that his stoTy of his wife's going away on the 1 st February is' true, 
verdict of not .guilty. If you are of the opinion that the Grown have not 
satined you that these were Cera Crippen’si remains, poisoned by hyosoin, 
huned and mutilated, verdict of not guilty. But you ought not to hesitate 
mom retuzmng a verdict, if you are satisfied upon the evidence, by any fear, 
or suggestion, or doubt, as to what might occur in the future. There has 
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been ample opportmiily for getting hold of Cora Crippen if she is really 
alive. You cannot proceed with the case upon the theory that she is alive 
unlesB you believe defendant’s story. You will, of course, as I have 
said, look to the fact that the Crown have got to prove their case. You 
will give the benefit of any doubt to the prisoner Crippen 5 but, if the 
evidence points to the fact that he, and he alone, is responsible for the 
death of lus wife, Cora Crippen, you will not hesitate to do your duly. 

[The jury retired at 2.15, and returned into Court at 2.42.] 

The Clerk op the Court— Gentlemen, have you agreed upon your 
verdict? 

The Foreman op the Jury — ^We have. 

The Clerk op the Court — ^Dc you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty 
of wilful murder? 

The Foreman — ^We find the prisoner guilty of wilful miirder. 

The Clerk op the Court — And that is the verdict of you all? 

The Foreman— Y ee. 

The Clerk op the Court — Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of 
the crime of wilful murder • have you anything to say why the Court should 
not give you judgment of death according to law? 

The PiiisoNBRi — am innocent. 

The Clerk op the Court — Do you wish to say anything? 

The PIrisonbr — I still protest my innocence. 


Sentence. 

The Usher having proclaimed silence, 

The Lord Chibp Justice — ^Hawley Harvey Crippen, you have been 
convicted, upon evidence, which could leave no doubt on the minds of any 
reasonable man, that you cruelly poisoned your wife, that you ^ncoaled 
your crime, you mutilated her body, and disposed piece-meal of her re m a i ns ; 
you possessed yourself of her property, and used it for your own puiposee. 
It further established that as soon as suspicion was aroused you fled 
from justice, and took ervery measure to conceal your flight. On the 
ghastly and wicked nature of the crime I will not dwell. ^ I only tell you that 
you must entertain no expectation or hope that you will esoa]^ the conse- 
quences of your crime, and I implore you to make your peace with Almighty 
God. I have now to pass upon you the sentence of the Court, which is 
that you be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and from thence to a 
place of execution, and that you be there hanged by the neck until you 
are dead, and that your body be buried in the preoinctB of the prison where 
you shall have last been confined after your conviction. And may the 
Iiord have mercy on your soul ! 

The Chaplain— Amen. 

[The prisoner having been removed, his lordship thanked the jury ana 
discharged them.] 
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iJPPENBIX A. 


Captain Kbndall’s Message. 


(From the DaAly Mail, July 31, 1910.) 

The man on board the “Montrose,” supposed to be Orippen, answers ^ the 
descriptions given in the police report, as does also his companion, Miss Le Nem 

I discovered them two hours after leaving Antwerp, but did not telegraph to 
my owners until I had found out good clues. I conversed with both, and at the 
same time took keen observations of all points, and felt quite confident as to their 

TlJey booked their passage in Brussels as Mr. ^ John Robinson and Master 
Robinson, and came on board at Antwerp in brown suits, soft grey hats, and white 
canvas shoes. They had no baggage except a small handbag bought on the 
Continent. My suspicion was aro^ed by seeing them on the deck beside a boat. 
Le Neve squeezed Crippen’e hand immoderately. It seemed to me unnatural for 
two males, so I suspected them at once. 

I was well posted as to the crime, so got on the scent at once. I said nothing 
to the officers till the following morning, when I took my chief officer into my 
confidence. He then detected the same suspicious circumstances as myself. I 
warned him that it must be kept absolutely quiet,^ as it was too good a thing to 
lose, so we made a lot of them, and kept them smiling. 

During lunch I examined both their hats. Crippen^s was stamped Jackson, 
Boulevard le Nord.” Le Neve’s hat bore no name, but it was packed round 
the rim with paper to make it fit. Le Neve has the manner and appearance of 
a very refined, modest girl. She does not speak much, but always wears a pleasant 
smile. She seems thoroughly under his thumb, and he will not leave her for a 
moment. Her suit is anything but a good fit. Her trousers are very tight 
about the hips, and are split a hit down the back and secured with large safety 
pins. 

You will notice I did not arrest them. The course I am pursuing is the best, 
as they have no suspicion, and, with so many passengers, it prevents any excite- 
ment, They have been under strict observation all the voyage, as if they smelt 
a rat, he might do something rash. I have not noticed a revolver in his hip 
pocket. He continually shaves his upper lip, and his beard is growing nicely, J 
oftep see him stroking it and seeming pleased, looking more like a farmer every 
day. The mark on the nose caused through wearing spectacles has not worn 
ofi since coming on board. 

He sits about on the deck reading, or pretending to read, and both seem to be 
thoroughly enjoying all their meals. They have not been seasick, and I have 
discussed various parts of the world with him. He knows Toronto, Detroit, and 
California well, and says he is going to taka his boy to California for his health 
(meaning Miss Le Neve). Has in conversation used several medical terms. Crippen 
says that when the ship arrives he will go to Detroit by boat, if possible, as he 
prefers it. The books he has been most interested in have been — 

‘^Pickwick Papers.” 

“Nebo the Nailer” (S. B. Gould). 

“ Metropolis.” 

*• A Name to Conjure With.” 

And he is now busy reading “ The Four Just Men,” which is all about a murder 
in London and BIODO reward. 


When my suspioions were aroused as to Crippen’s identity I quietly colleoted 
all the English papers on the ship which mentioned anything of the murder, and 
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manners at table when I was watching .7!®® 

,., ^ JK„» Wife and fork, and taking fruit ofi dishes with two fingers. 
&en“kA^i*« nl for W. and giv§ig her half his salad, and was always 

the?^nin^*Ji:dy 25?°whioh Hxey spent in the saloon, enjoying s^s 
W tia omte intwested, and spoL to me nert morning, saymg how 
’“^e in V^ed Into the Shop,” had been drumnung in -hw head aU 
one ^g, , jj^ljoy had enjoyed it, and had laughed heartily wlmn th^ retped 
nighty, and how ms Do^na^^r^j^y of o’^a conversation he spoke about American 

^^and s^d that Selfridge’s was the only decent place in London to get 

V— -rt /\r +tvree occasions when walking on the deck I called after him by his 
nL^ 5fc «<i\e took no notice. I reneated it ««id it 

ureLice of mind of Miss Le Neve that he turned round. He 
only ow^ to we pr^ro I weather had made him deaf. 

not -weu, a u which shows the snips 

„ S‘,S5 Si 

were under his -Rells Isle and where we stopped 

Mppen was pfiot Quebec, and sW 

United States, mostly about San FrM<^a onppe ; eighteen years of 
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flay is that this love was not of a debased and degraded character. It was— if 1 
nmy flay so to peo]ple who will not perhaps understand or believe — a good love. 
She comforted me in my melancholy conation ; her mind was beautiful to me ; 
hex loyalty and courage and self-sacrifice were of a high character. Whatever «i ni 
there^ was — ^and we broke the law — ^it was my sin, not hers .... 

^ this farewell letter to the world, written as I face eternity, I say that 
hithel Le Neve has loved me as few women love men, and that her innocence of 
any crime, save that of yielding to the dictates of the heart, is absolute. To 
her I pay this last tribute. It is of her that my last thoughts have been. My 

prayer will be that God may protect her and keep her safe from harm, and 
allow her to join me in eternity. 

“ Surely such love as hers for me will be rewarded. However vile I am, 
whatever faults I may have committed, surely a woman whose love has been beyond 
all womanly loyalty, who though the world has condemned me believes in my 
inn<wence; who, though I am scorned by men, holds true to her love and is faithful 
to the last, has a virtue of love which may not be denounced by men who have 
not been so happy as I have been, or by women whose hearts are not big enough 
tor such devotion. Remember that she has faced the agonies and tortures of 
being charged with murder, of enduring a long imprisonment, of facing a terrible 
prosecution^ before her acquittal. Yet she still loves me. Never once has she 
turned against me for all that unwillingly I have made her bear. Is not that a 
wonderful^ woman*s love? 

** Facing my Maker, very close to the hour of my death, I give my testimony 
to the absolute innocence of Ethel Le Neve. She put her trust in me, and what 
I asked her to do she did, never doubting. When I asked her to fly with me 
because of the scandal that would follow the discovery of Belle Elmore*s disappear* 
ance, she believed the words I spoke, and said she would go with me and face what- 
ever discoznforts might follow. When I suggested the boy*e disguise she adopted 
it with a girlish sense of amusement over which there was no shadow of guilt. Poor 
child ! Why should she feel guilty? She had been overwhelmed with surprise to 
hear that Belle Elmore wsug still alive. But she had forgotten my first and only 
deception — ^the story of the cablegrams announcing Belle Elmore's death. 

** Her only idea was that we were getting away to a new world and a new 
life, away from prying eyes and gossiping tongues. She was willing to adventure 
all for that, and she still trusted me. I believe she has told in full detail the etory 
of her adventures in boy's clothes, and although I have not been permitted to read 
line of her narrative, I know that every word is true, for she has the heart of 
truth. I feel sure also that she has said no unkind word about me. . . . 

** I make this defence and this acknowledgment— that the love of Ethel Le 
Neve has been the best thing in my life— my oidy happiness — and that in return 
tor that great gift I have been inspired with a greater kindness toward my fellow- 
beings, and with a greater desire to do good. We were as man and wife together, 
with an absolute communion of spirit, Perha^ God will pardon us because we 
were like two children in the great unkind world, who clung to one another and 
gave each other courage. 

** In Rotterdam and Brussels, and during the voyage across the Atlantic on 
the ^Montrose,' Ethel had no suspicion of the tragedy that awaited her. Always 
she was hopeful of the future and full of expectation of the adventures to come. 
Then as a bolt from the blue came the arrival of Inspector Dew, with the appalling 
charges made against us both, followed by our dreadful separation. 

^*The world knows what happened afterwards? but what it does not know 
is the agony we both suffered, the frightful torture of two hearts beating one for 
another, yet divided by the most cruel barriers." 
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Lbttbb pbom Da. CaiPPBN to Ethel Lb Neve. 


(From the DaAly Mail, 27th November, 1910.) 

Nov. 22. 

How can I find the strength and heart to struggle through this last letter? God 
indeed must hear our cry to Him for Divine hdp in this last farewell 

How to control myself to write I hardly know, but pray God help us to 
be brave to help to face the end now so near. 

The thoughts rush to my mind quicker than I can put them down. Time is 
so short now, and there is so much that I would say. 

There are less than two days left to us. Only one more letter after this 
can I write you, and only two more visits — one to-night before you read this letter, 
and one to-morrow. 

When I wrote to you on Saturday I had not heard any news of the petition, 
and though I never at any time had hope, yet deep down m my heart was just a 
glimmer of trust that God might give us yet a chance to put me right before the 
world and let me have the passionate longing of my soul. 

Your letter, written early Saturday, came to me last Saturday evening, and 
^oon after the Governor brou^t me the dreadful news about ten o’clock. 

He was so kind and considerate in telling me, in breaking the shock as gently 
as he could. He was most kind, and left me at last wiUi * God bless you ! 
Good night,’ so that I know you will ever remember him most kindly. 

When he had gone I first kissed your face in the photo, my faitmul, devoted 
companion in all this sorrow. 

Oh, how glad 1 am 1 had the photo. It was some consolation, although in 
spite of all my greatest efforts it was impossible to keep down a great sob and 
my heart’s agonised cry. 

How am I to endure to take my last look at your dear face? What agony 
must I go through at the last when you disappear for ever from my eyes ! God 
help us to be brave then. 

When I received your letter on Sunday evening I saw that you did not then 
know the bad news, and I prayed God to nelp you in the morning when you did 
learn it. I know what your agony will be, for I know your heart, like mine, will 
be broken. God help us indeed to be brave. 

That is my constant prayer, now that the last refuge to which we .-had 
looked with some hope has ned. I am comforted at least in thinking that ihrough 
all the years of our friendship never have I passed one unkind word or given one 
reproachful look to her to whom I have given myself entirely for ever. 

I think all our necessary points about business are settled; but there are 
one or two things I want to say. If by any possibility you can have my body, 
have it cremated, and dispose of the ashes as you wish, i know you will be the 
•nly one to mourn for me, which I know -will please you; but do not, dearest, 

I expect you to put on mourning; that, my dearest, I leave you to decide on. 
It may not be well for you to do it in going to Mrs. H., and I know that not even 
the deepest of mourning will be more tnan a faint indication of your grief. 

You have friends to help you. You have at least su£6icient means to begin 
the battle of life not destitute nor helpless. How shameful to be hounded in oua 
last moments secured to us by newspaper men, and that they should continue U 
publish lies.* 

The Governor was so kind as to let me read yesterday afternoon your stor^ 
and my statement. I am indeed thankful to have been permitted to do so at th' 
last. 

I find though that in some way they have omitted that part entirely in whin 

^This refers to an alleged (and fraudulent) “ confession*' published by a certain paper. 
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the Crown’s evidence on the scar, and on the absence of a navel. My 
this point was important^ and 1 hope yon can get it put in next 

11 remember that the case for the Crown depended on the identity 
tried to prove by means of the so-called scar on the piece of flesh and 
tes by 6 mches. Now, on this piece of skin were found two grooves, 
nctly marked as the other. The medical witness of the Crown made 
with regard to this piece of skin until they were told that Belle Elmore 
i operation. 

hey suddenly discovered one groove to be a scar, although admitting 
roove to be caused by a fold of the skin which had been under great 
^withstanding the undoubted fact that one groove was absolutely con- 
b. the other in a curved line. 

edical witnesses for my defence brought forward proof to support 
that the groove was a scar by demonstrating that there were certain 
present in the so-called scar which could not be present if the mark 
•d from an operation. 

roof showed so absolutely that the groove was not ^ a soar of an 
hat the Crown could only squirm out of their false position by bringing 
the last moment a theory mat the presence of these certain structures 
accounted for by the supposition that the edges of the skin had been 
er and brought together in sewing up the wound of the operation— a 
aly thing to have been done by skilled surgeons, who specially avoid 
iurrence in abdominal operations. 

r point, advanced again at the last moment by the Crown when they 
case weakening with regard to the so-called scar, was the fact that 
was widest at its lowest point, just above the pubic bone. This fact 
isised by the Crown’s witness as being distinctive of a stretched 
scar, but for the defence this was denied, the fact being that, anato- 
nsidered, the tendinous or fibrous attadiments of the abdomen are 
mest at their attachments to the pubic bone, and if the groove had been 
I scar its widest point would have been much higher up.^ 
ispite the fact having been annulled by my medical witnesses, the 
t upon this point as of advantage for the Crown. 

at Bow Street the Crown’s witness accounted for the entire absence 
el by stating that it had been cut out during the operation, but when 
}rown witness insisted that she had seen the navel on Belle 
ibdomen, any reference to this having been cut out was most carefully 
the Old Bailey. 

it is plain to every one that if there exists a navel on Belle Elmore’s 
bhe fact that no navel was foxmd on that piece of skin above the so^Ued 
•oof beyond any possible doubt that the remains found at Hilldrop 
^ere not those of B. E. 

le judge told the jury to accept the statement of the witness that she 
ar, and to disregard the statement that she saw the navel. 

>6 these things in the hope that the unreliability of the case brought 
j may be understood by thoughtful people. But I want you not to go 
fther trouble or expense in trying to get further evidence beyond com* 
lat correspondence you bave begun with medical men here, and with 
ial in Philadelphia. 

t my dear one to keep for her own use all that can be realised by 
* my estate. We can safely leave to the hand of a just God the produc* 
on, if necessary, of further evidence. 

)e so greatly that you have heard favourably from Mrs. H., and 
may soon go to lier, where you will be comfortable and made more 
y the bright sunshine, and be free entirely fr(>m the newspaper men and 
; tales. 

sure my troubles and worries here will soon be ended, as I shaU be 
in God’s hands, and I have perfect faith. He will let my spirit be with 
s, and after this earthly separation is finished join our souls for ever, 
will be no time for letters Wednesday morning, 
est of this letter shall be sacred to yon and me. . . • 
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The Tbiai oe Miss Lb Neve at the Old Bahee, 
On Tuesday, 25tli October, 1910. 


tf^a? fk. Crtai^l Oort l-». 

the Lord B. D. Muir, Mr. Travers Humpireye, Mid Mr. 

S. Od<t^ 

Mr“R d" M^fKening for the Crown, wid-'^e prisoner « a pM hj 
^gabion, wine twty-ey ofippen to escape from justiM at a tune 


occupation, wme twenty-sevw ysM. ^Ve8CM6'’from jiSiioe at a tim4 

fB effect, ^th assis mg HawleyJEa^y his wife. The facts of 

SdSSSd.. M, l-».d friaaoi, Mr, P. 

A ...A iiAfifa nr\ATl T, 


the case are for the “fS'^wrWnrbern ^ 

does not rest ?irinnen having fommitted the murder, or the 

or upon any ^Iherefore |he great part of this case rests 

muriered perwubMngOnppensjme. evidence for the prosecution 

upon untopu^ ^ knowledge that prison« had, 

theLfore vou will look at the facts m this case with a view to dw- 
actioim, and, tneret , y, i j -j* a-u- prisoner at the time that the acts in 

C?ir” sSlr^ ^d to y^* 

rfom of^^ent^melcine vendors called Mu^pns, and their ^^sines® 

Aws AiWnn ■BTonse New Oxford Street. His wife had been on the music-haU 
aid was tosvm by the name of BeUe Elmore among her friends. They were 
^ge, and was Jmo^ y “L terms. They had been puttmg 

in®to hank, and there was tout IdOO on ^towt 
or m BeUe Elmore’s name at to Oharmg Cross Ba^ 

aeems to have been a change in their financial position about that time, hwaus 

notice had been given to vritoraw the £600 in the baiA, and it is quite 

St to to «rf January and to beginning of Eehtuary Cnppen had gob mto monetary 

^^®^ippen*hadl»en^ca^^g'«^an^nte^^ with to prisoner Le 

over wme three years or so. She was a typist m his employment, or m the «“^y; 

^tTto firi for which he worked, she being. a woman ten ye^^C^t^e 

ton Crippen’s wife. It is quite clear tot to prisoner was 

Stoter ^ Crippea of his vrife. It was for, to prisoner that 

S murdM, in OTder that he might possess himsdf of her to » 

ton he had been able to do up tiU ton, and m 

MnwflW of his vrife’s property and money, and be able to keep to ,. 

dentlemen, you will have to he satisfied — and I submit th^ ^ difficulty 

<ai' tot poiitb— that Crippen, in fact, murdered hiS ^e. ^toy had been 
together at 39 Hilldtop Orescent for some four to a quarter 

tiiis year. They had a dinner party on 3Iet January, to which they mvited 
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two friends, Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti, and the party lasted till half-past, one the 
foUo^vlng morning. The husband and wife were apparently on the best possible 
terms when Mr.^ and Mrs. Martinetti left. Cora Crippen was never seen alive by 
any person outside the house after that day. Crippen and she were left alone in 
the house, and the next that was found of IVIrs. Crippen was that on 1.3th July 
her remains^ were dug up in the cellar of that house, mutilated beyond recognition 
ordinary means — ^mutilated with a skill which indicated that the person 
who had done it was trained in anatomy. It was found imon analysis of the 
orgaiw remaining that she had died of hyoscine poisoning. On 19th January, a 
fortnight or so before his wife disappeared, Crippen had purchased an enormous 
quantity, five grains, of that deadly poison. Upon these facts being proved simply 
to you, and those facts being undisputed, the question then arises as to the 
prisoner’s knowledge of that matter. 

^ For about three years Le Neve had been connected with Crippen in an 
intimate way, meeting him in the daytime, but always going home at mght to her 
lodgings with a Mrs. Jackson, in Camden Town. She had lodged with Mrs. 
Jackson from September, 1908, until March, 1910, and there can be no question 
that as between Mrs. Jackson and prisoner there was real a^ection, and that the 

K ier looked to Mrs. Jackson as a daughter would look to a mother, and Mrs. 

on as a mother would look to a daughter. That is a very important fact 
when you are considering Mrs. Jackson’s evidence. Mrs. Jackson says that about 
January last prisoner began to look ill and troubled, and that one night towards 
the end of January, or in the beginning of February — ^she did not fix any date — 
prisoner came home very ill. She would take no supper, and went to bed. Her 
appearance, according to Mrs. Jackson’s description, was the appearance of some- 
body who had suffered a great shock, who was stricken with horror at something 
that had happened. Prisoner was asked for an explanation, but little or none was 
forthcoming that night. The next morning, again, this young woman was in the 
same condition. She was practically unable to eat her breakfast, and her con- 
dition was such that Mrs. Jackson saw she was quite unfit to go to her work as 
a typist, and persuaded her to remain at home. 

That was no ordinary illness. It was something which seemed to strike the 
prisoner with horror. Whatever it may have been, it was contemporaneous, or 
nearly contemporaneous, with the murder of Mrs. Crippen. That is a fact which 
cannot be disputed. She was pressed to explain in the course of that day, and 
she gave one or more explanations. One was that she felt her position in regard 
to Crippen while Mrs. Crippen was the lawful wife, and that she could not bear 
to see Mrs. Crippen in lawful possession of the man for whom the prisoner had 
this affection. If that were the true explanation it would fix the date of this 
extraordinary fit of horror at a time when Mrs. Crippen was alive. It speaks of 
Mrs, Crippen as if she were then alive; but you will have to consider whether 
it ^ a true explanation or an adequate explanation of the state of the prisoner on 
the night and the morning of which Mrs. Jackson speaks. The explanation, 
so-oallett, of this extraordinary state of horror was one which would have applied 
to any day of the preceding three years on which no such state of hoiror exited, 
so far as the prisoner is concerned. You will have to ask yourselves whether 
the true explanation of that state of horror was that the knowledge had come to 
her in some way or other that Cripjpen had murdered his wife, and tiiat no explana- 
tion such as she offered could explam such a state of things, because the explanation 
refers to a state of things which had existed continuously for some three years. 

Almost immediately after that another change tsuses place. The prisoner 
becomes cheerful. She says that the doctor ” has promised to marry her. She 
comes home wearing Mrs. Crippen’s clothes and jewels, and makes presents to 
]Mrs. Jackson of enormous quantities of the clothing that Mrs. Crippen had left 
behind her. She says that Mrs. Crippen has gone to America, and she and Crippen 
visit Mrs. Jackson on more than one occasion. She also had the knowledge that 
Crippen for a large sum of money had been pawning some of Mrs. Cnppein’s 
jewellery. You must ask yourselves, “What is the explanation of this?*^ Is 
it likely that any woman would supple that the wife was going away from the 
husband leaving behind her furs, jewels, and everything practically that she had 
in the world, to be worn by any woman to whom Crippen liked to give them? Is 
that a story which, in your judgment as men of the world, any woman would he 
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likely to believe? That is the story whioh the prisoner put forward as tjie one 
which she believed as explaining the absence of Mrs. Crippen. You must apply 
your common sense and knowledge of the world to that^ and say whether that is an 
explanation which, in your judgment, any woman would believe. 

According to prisoner, Crippen never told her, so far as she could remember, 
whether Mrs. Crippen was commg back or not. But immediately she beean to 
wear Mrs. Crippen's jewels and go out in public in them— wearing the brooch at a 
and ball of the Music HaU Artistes* Benevolent Fund, a place where all 
Mrs. Crippen*s friends would be gathered together. You will have to ask your- 
selves whether there was not in her mind such knowledge that Mrs. Crippen would 
never come back as this indictment imputes to her, otherwise she never would 
have gone about with Mrs. Crippen*s husband, wear Mrs. Crippen’s clothes and 
jewels, and give away some of Mrs. Crippen’ s clothing to frien(&. 

On 12tibL March she left her lodgings to take up her residence with Crippen 
at the house in Hilldrop Crescent ; on 24th March she went with Crippen to Dieppe, 
and on 30th March she returned. It was then, she says, that she first learned 
that Mrs. Crippen was dead, although up to this date and after she had been 
acting as if there was no such person in tne world. The friends of Mrs. Crippen 
were msddng inquiries. The stories Crippen told to account for his wife’s dis- 
appearance were untrue, and they had found them untrue. Inspector Dew went 
to Hilldrop Crescent on 8th July and found the prisoner in possession. He said 
he had come to make inquiries about Crippen’s missing wife. The prisoner, after 
soma show of reluctance, took him to Albion House, where, after an interview 
had taken pace between Crippen and the inspector, prisoner made a short state- 
ment to the inspector. It xs the only aooount prisoner has ever given of her 
connection with Dr. Crippen, or with his subsequent flight. She says ; “ I am a 
single woman, twenty-seven years of age, and am a shorthand typist. My father 
and mother reside at 17b Goldin^on Buildings, Great College Street, Camden 
Town. My father is a commercial traveller. Since the latter end of February 
I have been living at 30 Hilldrop Crescent with Dr. Crippen as his wife. Before 
this I lived at 30 Constantine Road, Hampstead. I have been on intimate terms 
with Mr. Crippen for two or three years, out I have Imown him for ten years. I 
made his acquaintance by being in the same employ as be was. I know Mrs. 
Crippen, ana kave visited Hilldrop Crescent. She treated me as a friend. 

In the early part of February I received a note from Mr. Crippen saying klrs. 
Crippen bad gone to America, and asking me to band over a packet ke enclosed 
to Miss May. About four p.m. the same day ke came to our business place, 
Albion House, and told me bis wife had gone to America. He said she had 
packed up and gone. I had been in the habit for the past two or three years of 
going about with him, and continued doing so. 

“About a week after she had told me she had gone to America I went to Hill- 
drop Crescent to put the place straight, as there were no servants kept, bub at 
night I went to my lodgings. I did thus daily for about a fortnight. The place 
appeared to be all right, and ^uite as usual. He took me to the Benevolent 
Fund dinner, and lent me a diamond brooch to wear. Later on he told me I 
could keep it. 

“After this he told me she had caught a chill on board the ship and had got 
pneumonia. Afterwards he told me she was dead. He told me he could not 
go to the funeral as it was too far, and she would have been buried before ke got 
t^re. Before ke ever told me tkis I kad been away with kim for five or six 
days at Dieppe, and stayed at an kotel witk kim in tke names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crippen. 'V^en we came back ke took me to Hilldrop Crescent, and I remained 
there with kim. The same night, or tke night after, he told me that Belle was 
dead. I was very muck astonished, but 1 do not think I said anything to kim 
about it. I have not bad any conversation with him about it since. He gave 
me some furs of his wife to wear, and I have been living witk kim ever since as 
his wife. My father and mother do not know what I am doing, and think I am 
a housekeeper at Hilldrop Crescent. When Mr. Crippen told me his wife had 
gone to America I don’t remember if he told me she was coming back or not. I 
cannot remember if be went into mourning.” 

That statement was made on 8th July, and next morning Crippen came to tne 
office and gave instructions to a man named Long to buy a quantity of boy’s 
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clotldng. Long afterwards found that the boy’s clothes had been taken away 
from«the place where he had left them by Orippen’s orders, and that a hat, which 
he recognised as having been worn by prisoner at some time, was left in the 
of5.ce. _ The police went to Hilldrop Crescent and foimd that Grippen and prisoner 
had disappeared. On 13th July the human remains were found in the cellar, 
and a hue and cry were at once set up. 

It m plain beyond^ dispute from the facts that I am about to state that Grippen 
and prisoner were flying from justice. They went to Antwerp, and there they 
left for Canada on 20th July by the “ Montrose.” Between 9th July — and 
certainly between 16th and^ 20th July — ^the newspapers were full of descriptions 
both of Grippen and the prisoner, and their photographs. It is incredible that 
accused should not have had the curiosity to look at the English papers at Antwerp 
and have seen that there has a hue and cry after Grippen and herself. They 
booked on the ” Montrose ** under false names, and disguised. What could have 
induced the prisoner to take those steps on and after 9th July? What was it the 
prisoner knew which induced her to cut off her hair and masquerade as a boy, 
and condemn herself practically to perpetual silence^ because she dare not speak 
in public in the hearing of any person lest her voice should betray her? The 
explanation which lies on the surface of those facts is that the prisoner knew that 
Grippen was flying from justice for the murder of his wife. What other explana- 
tion is there? Absolutely none. When the prisoner was charged on board the 
” Montrose ” with being a party to wilful murder she became faint and made no 
reply to the charge. She also said she had neither seen nor knew anything 
about the letter of appeal from her father, published in the newspapers. 

Brisoners were brought back on the “Megantic,” and while on that vessel 
Le Neve was charged with murder and also with being an accessory after the fact. 
All she said then was ” Yes,” indicating that she knew what the nature of the 
charges was. Again, at Bow Street Police Station she made no reply, and before 
being committed by the magistrate for trial upon the present charge she was 
given the opportunity of going into the witness box, and again made no answer 
at all. Gentlemen, is there any explanation which she can ofler, except that she 
was flying from justice with Grippen? If there is any other explanation, why 
has it not beeen put forward? it is useless to speculate whether she, being a 
woman, may not have accompanied this man for some other reason. Gan she, 
the person who knows whether such an explanation exists, choose to let oppor- 
tuniw after opportunity go by and leave the facts unexplained altogether? 

You are left now with the plain explanation lying on the surface of those 
facts, and nothing else. Grippen was flying from justice accompanied by the 
prisoner at the bar, she assisting him to evade pursuit by disguising herself. For 
some reason— 'it matters not what— it was decided that Gripipen was not to fly 
alone, and she being a source of danger to him unless she disguised herself, she 
made the sacrifices involved. She cut off her hair, dressed as a boy, and passed 
ap his son, with a false name, flying to a foreign country by a circuitous route. 
All these things for what reason? For no reason that she oflers at all, and I 
submit that, unless and until you get from her, or from somebody else, some 
explanation, the only interpretation you can put upon these acts is the interpre 
tation that she knew of Grippen’s crime and she assisted Grippen to escape. 

Evidench foe the Peosegxttion. 

Mr. Feedeeick Lowkdes, examined by Mr. Humfheeys — ^1 am the owner of 
the house at 39 Hilldrop Grescent. Gnppen was tenant of that house from 
September, 1905, to July, 1910. I knew Mrs. Grippen, who was living in the 
same house with her husband, but I did not know the prisoner. 

Dr. J. H. BnEEOTTQHS, examined by Mr. Httmeheexs— I am a registered 
medical practitioner at 169 City Road. I have known Mrs. Grippen since 1902. 
I last saw her on a Wednesday early in January. I also know Mrs. Martinetii. 
I have attended her professionally. I saw her last night. She is suffering from 
influenza, with high temperature, and is quite unable to attend here this morning. 
She has been ill since last Tuesday, the day when she gave evidence in this case. 
The flrst I heard about Mrs. Grippen was that she was dead. I also heard at 
the same time that she had gone away, and that she had died abroad. 
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Chief Inspector Dew, exaanined by Mr. HuMEmsYs — I was at Bow Street 
Police Court when Mrs._ Martiuetti gave evidence. She afterwards signed the 
depositions, and I now identify her signature. 

Mr. Humphreys then read extracts f^m the depositions in question bear- 
ing on the present case, including mention of the dinner party at Hilldrop 
Orescent on 31st January,* also the statement of Mrs. Martuietti that on 
20th February she saw prisoner wearing a brooch which she believed Mrs. 
Crippen had worn. 

Mr. Smith next read the material passages from the cross-examination of 
Mrs. Martinetti, as follows “ At the ball I did not speak to Miss Le Neve. 
Afterwards we sat at the same table, with Dr. Crippen between us. Other 
friends at the gathering^ knew her quite well. Miss Lie Neve, I thought, was 
very quiet. At the dinner I did not see her much. The brooch she was 
wearing she wore without any attempt at concealment. Miss Le Neve woid 
naturafly expect to meet many of Mrs. Crippen's friends at the dinner.** 

Miss Melinda Mat, examined by Mr. Humphrets—I am secretary of the 
Music Hall Ladies* Guild. Meetings of the committee were held every Wednes- 
day at Albion House. Mrs. Crippen was a member of the guild. Belle Ehnore 
was present at the meeting on 26th January. The next meeting was on 2nd 
February. She was not then present. On that day the prisoner came to me 
and gave me the pass-book, cheque book, and the paying-in book in an open 
envelope. She also gave me two letters. (Shown a quantity of jewellery, a 
brooch, a pair of earrings, and six rings.) I have seen Belle Ehnore wearing giTniUr 
jewellery. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smith— Did you hear that Belle Elmore had gone to 
America and had died? — ^Yes. 

Was there talk about getting a wreath? — Yes. 

You were in favour of sending a wreath? — ^Yes. 

Then you accepted the statement that she was dead? — ^Yes. 



Inspector Dew (recalled), examined by Mr. Humphreys — ^Mr. Nash called at 
Scotland Yard on June 30, and from that date inquiries were made with a view to 
tracing Mrs. Crippen. On 8th July I went to Hilldrop Orescent. I asked for Dr. 
Crippen. The French maid opened the door and sent Miss Le Neve, 1 told her I 
wanted to see Dr. Crippen, and she told me he was not in. I told her I was Inspector 
Dew, and asked who she was, and she said she was the housekeeper. I asked if 
she were not Miss Le Neve, and she said she was. I told her I wanted to see Dr. 
Crippen in regard to Mrs. Crippen*s disappearance, and she said she would tele- 
^one to the doctor. After some demur she agreed to come with me to Albi^ 
House. She there made a statement, which was taken down and read over to 
her. She then signed it. (Mr, Humphreys read the statement, which is given in 
Mir. Muir’s opening speech.) Miss lie Neve, Dr. Crippen, Sergeant Mitchell, and 
I went to Hilldrop Orescent. Miss Le Neve^ remained in the kitchen while we 
went round the house. Except that some things were packed up, the place was 
in perf^t order. While in the house Dr. Crippen showed me some jewellery. 
Dr. Crippen had a rather heavy moustache. He was wearing gold-rimmed 
glasses. The next day I circulated a description of Mrs. Crippen. On 11th July 
I went to Albion House, but failed to see Dr. Crippen. I then went to Hilldrop 
Crescent, and as I did not find him there I circulated descriptions of Dr. Crippen , 
and Miss Le Neve. These descriptions were circulated all over the world. On 
13th July I went to Hilldrop Crescent again. On digging up the floor of the 
cellar I came on the human remains, I sent for Dr. MarshalL The remains were 
left there that night, and the next day were removed to the mortuary. I found 
some clothes in the house. They were in three baskets and a box. I identify 
the furs which are produced. I also found a box under the bed in one of the 
TO(mais, containing two suits of pyjamas and a single pair ofpyjama trousers. I 
^0 identify Dr. Orippen’s medical degree which I found. Warrants were issued 
m Wth July. Subsequent^ I received certain information, and went to Canada. 
On eXst July I boarded the Montrose,** and arrested Dr. Crippen. He had 
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shaved his moustache and had discarded glasses. I then went into cabin No. 5 
and saw Miss Le Neve. She was dressed in a brown suit of boy*s clothes. I said 
to her “ Miss Le Neve? ** and she replied “Yes.** I told her that she would be 
arrested and charged with Dr. Crippen with the murder and mutilation of _Mr^ 
Orippen. She made no reply. Before reading the warrant to her I cautioned 
her. When told the charge sne became faint. ^ I then went back to Dr. Crippen, 
and when he was searched we found upon him two cards and the articles of 
jewellery which he had shown me on 8th July at Hilldrop Orescent. Cabiii No. 5 
was also occupied by Dr. Crippen. They went under the names of ** John 
Philo Robinson** and “John Rcminson.** I was present when the captain ^oke 
to Miss Le Neve. He said he would do all he could for her. He asked, “ Have 
you not seen the letter from your father in the papers? ** She s^aid “No. I 
have not seen any papers since I left London. I know nothing about at. If I 
had known anything about it I should have communicated at once.** Later on 
she said, “ I assure you, Mr. Dew, I know nothing about it. I intended to write 
to my sister when I got to Quebec.*’ On 21st August I again read the warrant to 
her, and she replied “ Yes.** ^When the charge was read over at the police station 
she made no reply. The warrant charged her with murder as well as with aiding 
and abetting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smith— Have you inquired about her past life?— Yes. 
For ten years she has been a shorthand typist. I understand that she has not 
been living with her father and mother for some years. ^ 

What IS her father’s position in life?— He is of the lower middle dass. He is 

a canvasser for coal orders. „ , ^ « tt j-j j. t 

You know he wrote some articles for a paper called Answers.— He did, 
did not read them. On 8th July the prisoner showed me all oyer the house, bne 
volunteered the suggestion that I should go over the house and see if Dr. Crippen 
were there- I accepted her word that Dr. Crippen was not there. 

How was the statement at Albion House made? Did you ask her quertions.— 
On some points, and her answers were incorporated in her own words. I supplemmted 
her statement in this way. It was a very lucid statement. Dr. Orippen told me 
that the prisoner knew nothing about it. He said, “It is only fair to say that 
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not carried any of her clothes and jeweUery away, I circulated this deraiption. 
I circulated the description as that of a missing person. Dr. Orippen told me she 
had taken some jewellery and a basket of cl^es. ^ irr j - 4 . 

How did you circulate the description?— We do it consequently. We send it 
round to all the metropolitan police stations, so that the attention of eveiy con- 
stable is drawn to it. Frequently we get information that way. We do not 
send them by post. We have a system of our own. We send them by cart to the 
he«d stations ^d they are then circulated. The “ Montrose left Antwerp on 
^th July. 

Dr. Augustus Joseph Pepper, examined by Mr. Muiet-I am a Master in 
Surgery at the London University and a Fellow of the Royal Cohege of SurgeoM. 
I was called to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, some remains haying been found there. In 
addition to the remains there were some Hinde’s curlers, a woman s undervest, 
and a piece of a pyjama jacket. I found all the organs, exc^t 
I examined the organs to see if there was any natural cause of death, but coidd 
itod none. The head, anne, legs, and hones had been taken 
antongst the pieces of flesh a piece with a soar on it such as I We frequently 
seen.® The wmeins and the articles J 



had been in tne gpouaci wo — .t, ....u 

the chest had been removed in one piece, attached one to the other m they womd 
be in the body. That indicated considerable skill on the part of the person who 
removed them, 

Mr. Harold Kirby, examined Mr. Muir— I am 
LewSi & Burrows, and I knew Dr. Ckippen as a customer of the firm. 19th 
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Tir nrinnen iDurchased five grains of hyoscine hydrobromide. He had 
Sice p&?“hyo*cine. fe eigaed tL poisons .registw, stating tot 
he McSred the hyoscine for hoinoepathi<! purposes. Never since I have been vntb 
Sie ^ have toy stocked such a large quantity of hyosome. 


5;^'” T« TTiv ntjinion. death was caused by hyoscine poisoning. After the drug 
iTadiLisl^eJ death would take, place protably witon twdve hours, without 
anv r^verv It had been adminwtered Tiy to mouth. It is rather bitto in 
taSe md it must be taken in something with a pronounced flavour, suA as beer. 

tea (a lar was produced, from which witness took the piece of 
wMch 4ai1o und ^th to ’remains.) This piece of pyjama jacket 
18 similai to the single pair of pyjama trousers. 

Mrs Emut Jackson, examined by Hpmmeii 7&-I am Miss Le Neve’s 
Miss Le Nove came to live with me at Constantine Road. Hampstead, 
Ktb« 1908, aX ® treak between March and August, 1909. 

that Sress until '&th March, 1910. She had a bed-sittmgroom. , I 
iequeSly to go up to Miss Le Neve’s bedroom and talk to her there. Dnnng 
toriSter nart of January I observed that there was something stoange about Miss 
Le Ne^’s manner. Shehecame very miserable and depressed. Upon one occasion 
+hl Utter nart of January Miss Le Neve came borne looking very tmed and 
strj^e acntated and went to bed without supper. I went into 

the ■ ' 
she 



seem . . 

all riffht in the morning. one lay aown xn jier oeu auu x aau udhavao xxoj. 

^ fcafly Irft her when I thought she was asleep. .That was about two o’clock 
StoTm^ng. Next morning, between eight and ^e, I took her a ^p of tea- 
The next time I saw her was after nine o dock. She was then dre^ed th go out 
to business. She had only eaten a sandwich. She tried to eat but she could 
not. She appeared very ill and was trembhng. She picked up a cup of to and 
tried to drink it, but could not. I said to ner, I. can t let you go to .^bion 
House*^ this. There is something to matto with you. I wiU go and tell 
them vou are unfit to go to business to-day. She said. You will rmg up to 
doctor^ won’t you? ” I rang up Albion House, and then went back to Itos Le 
NotTmI saM Vher tot she must tell me what was to matter. 1 said ^ her 
tot I was sure there was something dreadful 

not relieve her mind she would go absolutely mad. She said, I will t^ you 
the whole story presentiy.” A little while afterwards she said, Would you,.ho 
suMrised if I^o& you ft is the doctor!’’ I said, “What do you mean; ^ do you 
mewi he was the cause of your trouble when I first saw yoi? ^e e“d Tm. 

I said, " Why worry about that; it is past and gone! She burst mto tears 

Mato? dud said, “It is Miss Elmore.’’ Up to tot tune I had nevw heard the 

TiSi. of T«iM limore in my life. I wondered what she meant, and a*ed her, Md 

^said, “ Shris his wife,VTi know. When I see them go away togethw it makes 

me wafise what my posil&n is.” I said, tor girl, what is to ime of 

worrying about another woman’s husband! ’’ and she said, 

ing to go away with another man, and that is all we are waiting 

she does that the doctor is going to divorce her and marry me. I ^id. Are 

yon sure he wiU marry yon! It seems to me that ft is most ^at he m 

Mking.’’ I said to her when she spoke of realising her position. Why don t 

you tell him what yon have told me as regards position.*' She said she would, 

Sie afterwards informed me she had told the doctor, and that he had said he was 
^ry glad she had done so. I don*t think she referred again to her and 

agitation. From August, 1909, Miss ^ Le Neve came home regularly, 

^en she spent the week-end away with her sister. She began 

the early part of February. It would be about the second week. She only came 

home in t^e mornings. She came home about a wee^fter 

happy, and said somebody had gone away at last. That was before she began to 
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stay out at night. She said she had been at Hilldrop Crescent searching for a 
bank* book. In the course of the search certain jewellery had been found, some 
of which had been sold by Orippen, and the money put into his business. X 
received a number of articles of clothing from prisoner. Miss Le hfeve first 
began to bring clothing to me during February, and continued to bring me articles 
till the time she left. The articles included a fur coat, a black feather boa, a 
long green coat, a long brown coat, a long black coat, blouses, skirts, nightgowns, 
hats, stockings, &c. The things were brought in cardboard boxes, exceptmg on 
one occasion, when Miss Le Neve came with Crippen and brought some things 
in a dress basket. Miss Le Neve left my house on 12th March. 1 visited her at 
Hilldrop Crescent. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Smith — became very intimate with Miss Le Neve, 
and we were on quite different terms from the ordinary lodger and landlady. 
Miss Le Neve called me “ mother.” The ordinary routine of the evening was 
that Miss Le Neve came home at six o’clock, had tea with me and my husband, 
sat with us till nine, and then we all had supper. 

By long and frequent conversations with lier you acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of her? — ^Yes. 

Did she seem to you to be of a gentle and retiring nature? — ^Tea. She was 
lovable and affectionate to me always. 

Her character generally was sympathetic and kind? — So far as I know. 

And you saw a great deal of her? — ^Yes. Miss Le Neve suffered from neuralwa 
and anaemia, and on several occasions was unable to go down to business. She 
suffered at irregular intervals considerable pain and weakness. 

When you give us dates it is a matter of guesswork? — cannot fix dates. 

You did not try to recollect any of these dates till July? You did not attach 
much importance to them? — never gave them another thought. 

When the police came in July you began to think of them? — ^Yes. 

You had read, naturally, every word of the Crippen case? — had not. I was 
overwhelmed by it. I had not finished reading the paper when the police came. 
I could not read it. It seemed too horrible. 

You had mastered the fact that there had been a disappearance, and that 
remains were found in the cellar? — Yes. 

Also that Belle Elmore had not been seen by any one alive since 1st February? 
— ^Yes. 

When the police came you began to try to recall what you could of your con- 
versation with Miss Le Neve? — ^Yes. 

Who saw you on behalf of the police? — Sergeant Cornish. 

Did he ast you whether you had ever seen anything strange in her manner 
about the end of January? — hardly remember. He asked me whether 1 had seen 
anything strange about her manner. 

m Are you prepared to tell us now, definitely, that this strangeness of manner 
which you have described did not extend to the whole of January? — do not think 
she became strange till the early part, 

I suppose you mean the 6th, 6th, 7th, and that kind of thing? — Something like 
that. 

From 6th, 6th, and 7th January you began to notice something queer ?—She 
began to be miserable and unhappy. . i -l i i. * 

Did that, as far as you can recollect, react at all on her physical health? — It 
made her look very ill. , , . 

So that I may take it that almost the whole of January she was depressed and 
looked very ill. Did you notice anything about her eyes? — ^They were strange 
and very haggard. 

The same kind of look as you saw on the occasion which you have described 
her as being very ill?— Yes. , 

Did you ask her, before that conversation you have described, what was the 
matter? — Yes. 

A dozen times? — Quite a dozen. ^ 

What did she say? — ^That she was worried with the accounts in the omce. 

For all you know she may have been?— Yes. 

How did you fix the date of this occasion on which you say she was very ill? 
You told my learned friend it was during January— towards the latter part. Would 
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you be prepared to say on oath' that it may have been as far back as 25th January? 

— could not fix a date. -l -u i xi. *9 tj. * 

The liOttD Cjsxbf Justicb— It may have been as early as that?— It may. 
Cross-examination continued— Yon have stated that she came home one night 
more “pleasant** than you had seen her and said that somebody had gone to 
America.^ If it is correct that she came back and said this at the beginning of 
February it would suggest the other conversation when she was so agitated would 
be about 25th January?— Somewhere about that. _ 

You mean she was in high spirits at the beginnmg of February when you 

say she came back “pleasant *?— Yes. ^ r i. • , -in, ui .9 

No trace of anxiety, no depression, no sign of physical ill-health?— No. 

She seemed a really happy woman, and by way of a joke you asked her if 
some one had died and left her money? — ^Yes. ^ 

And she replied that some one had gone to America? — Yes. 

Did you know what she meant? — She liad told me previously that was what 
she was waiting for. 

You knew that Crippen had told her his wife had been threatening to go, 

and it did not surprise yon very much?— No. 

There was no doubt in your mind that she was genmnely reheved? — ^No. 

You will not in any way bind yourself to a date? — ^No. 

Formal evidence was given as to the pawning of jewellery by Crippen, and 
his insertion of the advertisement in the ^ra of Belle Elmore*s death. 

William Long, who was Crippen*s dental mechanic, repeated the evidence he 
gave at the Crippen trial as to purchasing, by Orippen’a orders, a boy*s suit, tie, 
shirts, &c. 

In reply to Mr. Smith, witness said he had known Miss Le Neve for nine 
years. She was a gentle and inofiensive girl. 

This concluded the case for the Crown. 

Mr. F, E. Smith announced that he did "not propose to call any evidence for 
the defence. 


Closing Speech por the Crown. 

Mr. Mtjir addressed the jury on behalf of the Crown. ^ He said — I stated the 
facts of this case to you so tmort a time ago, and the evidence has occupied so 
short a space, that it will be quite unnecessary for me to repeat them, except in 
the most summary fashion. There is, first of all, the three years’ intrigue between 
the prisoner at the bar and Crippen, the murderer, culminating in January, or 
the early part of February, so far as Le Neve is concerned, in the remarkable 
scene in her bedroom, as described by Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. Jackson ^d not, and 
could no^ fix a date ; but is it not plain that about the time this murder was un- 
questionaoly committed, namdy, somewhere near the early morning of 1st February, 
this remarkable attack of horror and prostration seized the prisoner? That 
was the state of things that Mrs. Jackson spoke to. Within a week of it Le 
Neve has a complete <hange of demeanour. She comes home happy and relieved, 
bringing Mrs. Crippen’s jewels, furs, and clothes, going about with Mrs. Crippen’s 
husband, and going to Hve at Mrs. Crippen's husband’s house. 

So the thing goes on. She went to Dieppe with Crippen, and came hack and 
stayed at Hilldrop Crescent with him, and was there found on 8th July when the 
pohce came to mquire about the missing Mrs. Crippen. She knows what the object 
of their ii^uiry is. She goes with them to Albion House. An interview takes place 
between (Snppen and Chief Inspector Dew, and then between her and Chief Inspector 
Dew. She knows that Chief Inspector Dew is inquiring after the missing woman* 
The very next morning she and Crippen are in flight, noth disguised, both under 
false names. Flying from what? From the remains which are buried in that 
cellar; from the accusation against Crippen of the murder of his wife. lie Neve 
was arrested on 31st July. She was told of the charge made against her — the 
charge of murder, and the charge of being accessory after the fact. She made no 
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reply. On 21et Augujst on Her way Homei sHe was told the charge, and made no 
3ceply« On 27th August, at Bow Street Police Station she was told of the charge, 
and made no reply; and when committed for trial, with every opportunity for 
making a statement she made none. 

Gentlemen, it is left to you to apply your common sense to the facts, and see 
whether any other reason than knowledge on her part that Orippen had murdered 
his wife can account for her silence. I do not think 1 should be justified in taking 
up your time further. It is for you to say, on these facts, what inference, either 
for or against the prisoner, you will draw from them. 


Speech eoh the Defence. 

Mr. F. F. Smith, addressing the jury on behalf of the prisoner, said—I have 
not had an opportunity of addressing you till now, and it wiU be necessary for 
me to lay before you the circumstances on which I shall rely at some greater 
length than was necessary for my learned friend in addressing you for the second 
time. I think it very essential that you should clearly understand what is the 
nature of the charge here, and what is the proposition — shall venture to say 
before I finish the astounding proposition — to which the prosecution in this case 
stands committed. It is, to put it shortly, that in this murder committed by 
Orippen — a murder callous, csdculated, cold-blooded, a murder which, I say, in 
the whole annals of crime it would be hard to match for cold-blooded deliberation-^ 
the prisoner in the dock was privy to that murder, that she became privy to it 
after its commission with or without all its details. That, and that alone, is the 
issue which you have to determine. . 

Did the prisoner, either before she went away with Orippen or at the time she 
went away with him, become aware that Orippen committed this murder? Let me 
repeat here a caution that is very familiar to those of us who practise in these 
Oourte, and very necessary to be borne in mind. It is not sufficient for the prose- 
cution to come here and say, “We are an agency for eliciting explanations. We 
come here to invite explanations. We complain that explanations have not been 
forthcoming.*' It is for the prosecution to convince you beyond aU reasonable 
doubt of the truth of the fundamental proposition to which they are committed, 
and that proposition is that this woman became aware that Orippen had killed 
his wife. It is for my learned friend not to invite explanations from me, not to 
indicate as a matter of interest that there is a point obscure here, or a detail in 
regard to which I can assist him by offering an explanation. It is for him to 
discharge ^e onus, and to discharge it fully. The law places it on 1dm, and 
says, “You shall prove that this woman knew that Orippen murdered his wife.'' 
It is for you, with the very scanty assistance which my learned friend has been 
able to give you, to ask yourselves the question , “ How far have the^ prosecution 
proved Sfieir case? " And in a case in which knowledge of murder is concerned 
offb does not, I apprehend, expect a lower standard in the character of the proof 
than in a less important case. Bemembering the tremendous character of the 
charge here, remembering the onus which the prosecution are bound to discharge, 

I ask you thiA question; “Taldng the case as a whole, how far has my learned 
friend, in the course of his two speeches, in the course of the evidence which in 
any way affects this prisoner, discharged the onus? “ It is a question which 
cannot be answered in a perfunctory manner, . ^ - 

I suppose no observation in ethics is more familiar than that no one suddenly 
becomes very base. Bearing this in mind, I invite you to consider^ what is the 
evidence, so far as it goes, about this young woman^s antecedents, in order that 
you may have some guidance when you consider how far yon can conceivably accept 
the suggestion which the prosecution, on grounds so slender, asks you to accept, 
■^at has been the history of this young woman before she came into tig dock? 
We have indications here and there in the inquiries made by Inspector Dew, in 
the evidence given by Mr. Long, and in the statement by Mrs. Jackson as tb the^ 
life which Le Neve had led for several years before the events which form the 
subiect of this inquiry. We know, for instance, that ten or 'eleven years ago, 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, an age when I need hardly remind you young 
girls ib happier circumstances are going to a finishing governess, it became necessary 
for her to eern her own living as a typist. 
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You know what are the temptations to which, under normal conditions and 
with normal employers, a young and attractive girl is exposed going to the city 
as & typist. You know that me road of life is steep and dangerous enough for 
her under normal circumstances. What was the misfortune of this girl, little 
more than a child, when it became necessary for her to earn her living? She had 
the extreme misfortune to come across the path, at the age of seventeen, of one 
of the most dangerous and remarkable men who have lived in this century; a man 
to whom in the whole history of the psychology of crime a High place must bo 
given as a compelling and masterful personahty. Carry your minds back ten 
years. Conceive to yourselves the two people who became acquainted. Crippen, 
imperturbable, unscrupulous, dominating, fearing neither God nor man, and%et 
a man insinuating, attractive, and immoral. That is one of the two people, d&e 
other was, as I have said, a schoolgirl aged seventeen, an age when most of yon 
would be shielding your daughters in happy homes from the world. She was the 
girl who, Mrs. Jackson was able to tell you, years afterwards was a gentle, retiring, 
sympathetic girl. 

What do you conceive the mutual relations of those two, in their origin, were? 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that the intrigue between them has lasted 
more than three years. There is no reason to suppose she was other than chaste 
during the first seven years of her struggle with the world. Then, in measuring 
the moral blame which you rightly assign to the intrigues which were undoubtedly 
carried on in the last three years, you would, I suggest, be doing wrong if you 
excluded from your consideration the circumstances that Crippen was the one really 
important figure looming so largely in her life. 

He was the doctor, and she was the typist. Their relative positions were very 
likely those of the centurion in the Bible who said to his servant, “ Do this, 
and he doeth it.** Those were the positions. For seven years she was under 
that influence. 1 ask you to think of the seven years, and how they were spent, 
and contrast them with the lives that you give to your daughters; seven years 
of drab and dreary toil by day as a typist; by night a gloomy lodging-house, 
and this in the very dawn of womanhood ! When you are forming your judgment 
on the whole of the case, I ask you not to lay undue weight upon the circum- 
stances of the intrigue. No one cau doubt that Crippen soothed her conscience 
by telling her either that his wife, Mrs. Crippen, die not love him, or that she 
loved another man, and was threatening to go away with another man. It may 
be true or false, but it is not material, v^ether true or false, representations 
of the kind must have been made by Crippen, and they might have been reason- 
ably believed by her at this time. 

I come to the time during which Miss Le Neve was staying with Mrs. Jackson, 
What was Mrs. Jackson’s description of her? That she had an attractive dis- 
position, no wickedness, no dissolute habits, no levity or wantonness of conduct, 
so far as she saw, with the exception, of course, of the attraction whi<fii Dr. Crippen 
Had for her. ^ At the same time we know that she was neuralgic, delicate, and 
a little hysterical. Tinker such circumstances, I want to ask, Is it the prose- 
cution's case that Le Neve became aware immediately after the murder that the 
murder had been committed? ’* Am I asking too much when I say that the prose- 
cution should at least understand their own theory, and at least tell you clearly, 
and not in the alternative, what their theory is? I cannot for the life of me, 
HaviM heard Mr. Muir’s two spewhes, tell you whether the Crown’s case is that 
Le Neve became aware of the murder at or near the time it was committed, or 
whether it is that she became aware of it immediately before she fled. There is 
not the slightest doubt that in his opening speech the case that Mr. Muir intended 
to make was that this woman became aware the murder had been committed at or 
near the time it was committed, and that it was because of her agitation on 
receiving that horrible news that Mrs. Jackson was able to found the observations 
which it was supposed she was going to make in the witness box. 

men I contemplate the position as it has been left now that Mrs. Jackson 
Has given evidence with the position when Mr. Muir opened the case, and the 
manner in which he has perfunctorily abandoned it, I am shocked that a charge 
of that character should be brought forward and proceeded with. You have had 
seeing Mrs. Jackson in the witness-box. She has told you that 
a^ost dai ly d urmg January she noticed the same sigxis of depression and physical 
aalment. mat is the suggestion my learned friend makes now as to the cause 
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3Dtty learned friend, at any rate, give us some 
little gmdance on this point. During the whole of January, a month before any- 
thing happened to Belle Elmore, and during which, according to all the evidence, 
husband and wife were living on apparently friendly terms, those same symptoms 
in Le Neve had been diagnosed by the kind-hearted, officious, and somewhat 
garrulous landlady, who' for the whole month had been asking questions as to 
what ailed Le Neve.^ 

Mr. Muir has said it would be wrong to claim for Mrs. Jackson exact precision 
in the matter of dates. That observation bears very much more on the case for 
the prosecution than on the case for the defence. Mrs. Jackson said, not only 
here^ but before the coroner, that it was in February that the prisoner came home 
looking happier than she had for some time^and announced that “ somebody had 
gone to America.’* Mrs. Jackson, after going through that scene with Le Neve, 
probably thought nothing more about it until July. She was then interviewed 
by the police. By that time she had read all the details of the Orippen case 
in the papers. It is obvious that at that time she knew what was the critical 
part of this case. She was thoroughly steeped in all the melodrama and the 
horror of it. She was asked this ^[uestion, “Did you notice anything strange 
about Le Neve’s manner? ** I derived the impression of hirs. Jackon, that she 
m a lady who would never be defeated by a (Question of that kind, and thereupon, 
in answer to the ^ leading question, she described the scene which there is every 
reason now to believe took place before the murder. She described it in language 
by no means inconsistent with the view, that the illness of Miss Le Neve was 
largely physical, exaggerated no doubt by depression. Unless the prosecution 
withdrew Mrs. Jackson’s evidence altogether, it means that at or about this time 
Le Neve knew ^at Orippen had murdered his wife. I would ask, is there any 
one of you who is absolutely certain whether the case for the prosecution is that 
Le Neve knew at that time, and if so, by what evidence is it supported? Is there 
one other witness except Mrs. Jackson, or one other shreid of evidence, to 
satisfy you that Le Neve became aware of the murder at or near the time of its 
commission? 

How could Le Neve have known about the murder? In two ways only. The 
first would be that she fund it out, and the second that Orippen told her. No one 
will suggest that it is likely that she found out. There is not a vestige of evidence 
that she could have done so. That being the case, the prosecution is necessarily 
committed to the view that Orippen told the young woman that he had killed his 
wife. 

If that is so he must have told her either in broad outline or with a wealth 
of hideous and filthy detail which has occupied this Oourt for a week. A more 
monstrous and stupid suggestion was never made in a Oourt of justice. What is 
the position? Orippen had risked his neck; he coolly weighed every chance; 
he did his terrible work on 1st February with no accomplice, no witness, and, as 
he fondly thought, leaving behind him no trace. It is now suggested that the 
m^ who had done all this — ^who with fiendish and detailed calculation had covered 
up every trace which might reveal and betray his hideous secret — ^told this young, 
nervous woman that he had committed the murder. In other words, he gave this 
enormous hostage to fortune^he told a woman that he had killed his wife. If 
the teachings of human psychology have any value, the odds are prodigious that 
any young woman not belonging to the criminal classes, having this horrible 
statement made to her, would receive it with aversion, revulsion, and disgust. 
Does any one suggest that this would not be a possibility which Orippen would 
bear in mind; that he would realise that a woman, innocent up to now, was 
to be asked by him to become an accomplice to a crime so horrible that to-day 
it is spoken oi in the whole world almost with bated breath? 

My learned friend’s case is really this— that Orippen would say to Le Neve, 
** This is how I treated the woman who last shared my home, and 1 invite you to 
come and share it with me now.” He ran such risks as men do not run even 
on the wild assumption that when Le Neve was told of the crime she acquiesced 
and agreed to remain silent— a wild and incredible proposition. But even suppos- 
ing that Orippen put his neck at the hazard of a woman’s constancy and self- 
control, safe, as he thought, by the precautions he had taken, he put his life in 
the hands pf a nervous and hysterical woman. He knew her temperament, and 
yet we are asked to believe that he put his life on the chance that in a fit of 
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emotion^ in her sleep, in fright, to n friend, or aghast at the sheer horror of it, 
she might have told sometmng of the dark and terrible secret which Cfippen 
kept to himself and to himaeu alone. 

From &st to last not a single inaccuracy of the lightest importance has been 
found in her statement. She said that Orippen had told her early in February 
that his wife had gone to America, and it is^ asked whether it is to be supposed 
, that in that event she would have left behind all her clothes. It is said it is 
impossible that she believed Mrs. Oippen had gone to America, and yet Inspector 
Dew, an experienced police officer, a man of the world, a man with w wide know- 
ledge of the seamy side of life and of human nature, was so able to believe it 
that he circulated a description of Belle Elmore. If there can be one circumstance 
which suggests innocence more than another, it was the way in which prisoner 
dealt with the clothes and jewellery. It is incredible that if she had known of 
the murder she could have gone about distributing the clothes as she did. If she 
believed that Mrs. Crippen had gone away with another man, she Imew perfectly 
well that Mrs. Crippen would not dare to come back. Is the suggestion tW she 
wore the brooch at the Benevolent E)ind ball consistent with the suggestion that 
she knew a murder had been committed? If she had known, would she have 

g one to the ball, where many of Mrs. Crippen*s friends were, appeared with 
rippen, and worn the very br<^h that belonged to the dead woman? 

Now I come to the last point made by the prosecution, the point insisted upon 
by Mr. Muir, that Le Neve fled in disguise with Crippen. "V^at do you suppose 
Crippen said to her before she went away? You may well ask yourselves that. 
Not only have the prosecution not shown ttiat she was "told before she went away, 
but. 1 have shown you that she was nob told before. The prosecution say that 
^ she was not tola before she must have become aware of it when she fled in 
disguise. Before you can draw that conclusion you must satisfy yourself that 
there was nothing else which Crippen could have said to her to induce her to flee in 
disguise. I r636ct in toto that there m nothing else which Crippen could have 
told her consistent with her inncoence in the matter which would have been of 
suffici^t weight and urgen^ to induce her to go away with him. Consider the 
influence, the dominating influence, which a character like Crippen’s would exercise 
over her. 

Suppose Orippen had said something like this to her: Inspector Dew, as you 
know, has askea me some nasty questions about my wife. She had gone away, 
and I do not know where she is, and if she does not turn up it may be very awkward 
for me, and I may be liable to arrest.** Supposing, tot the sake of argument, 
that Crippen had said that. Would not that be a circumstance in winch one 
can well understand an inexperienced girl would have gone away. You cannot 
consider this as being a case of two admts of equal age dealing with one another. 
They were very dinerent persons. Orippen had acquired this enormous power 
over her, and she was utterly ignorant of the laws of England. She was con- 
fronted with the problem as to whether she would stay in or go with 

him. 

Already I have ventured to suggest to you that Crippen had not told her 
before, and now I ask you, if I am right in saying that CJrippen had never told 
her before, would he tell her now if he could possibly help it Must not the answer 
here be precisely the answer which I think I have shown you must be the answer 
to the first question, made him safer, even if she had been willing 

to become His accomplice I say to you that the prosecution have not even 
exiflained what is their theory on this, which is the vety fundamental point of 
their case. 


If she was aware of this matter, when do they suggest that she became 
aware of it On what evidence do they satisfy themselves that she was aware 
of it? Consider whether or not they have satisfied you. They will have to give 

f ru one good reason why Crippen should have told Le Neve, and I ask you and 
am content that my case should be judged by your ability to give an answer to 
this question, why should Crippen tell Le Neve? If she found out, then I quite 
agree. But there is not a vestige of proof that 'she found out. If had not 
found out, then why in the name of conscience, in the name of security should 
Crippen have told her? The suggetion is so grotesque that you cannot for a 
mcmient believe it. 


Does any one believe that the girl went back to lave at Hilldrop Crescent 
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towards the end of February, the mouth that this murder was committed-— went 
to live in this house knowing that its last tenant had been murdered W the man 
she was going to live with? Such is ^e suggestion put to you. Was woman 
ever known so wicked and so abandoned? 1 say, in ^ history there^ have been 
very few women capable of such wickedness. Every vestige of evidence that 
you have in this case as to the character of Le Neve shows that if there had been 
such women in history she is not one of them. You have heard her described 
as a gentle, sympathetic girl. A defenceless child, she maintained herself at the 
age of seventeen in the struggle for life without any indication of moral obliquity, 
and you are asked to say that she went back to live in this house in the immediate 
contiguity of these gruesome remains. 

Another point of evidence is the statement made by Crippen to Inspector 
Dew. What does Crippen say — “Miss Le Neve knows nothing at all about it; 

I never told her anyttiing.*’ So far as that statement made by Crippen supported 
any inference in his own case it was against him. It is one of* those points again^ 
Crippen which the prosecuting counsel would rely upon. He knows well enough 
he is charged with murder, and yet what does he say to the police officer? * I 
never told Le Neve anything about it.“ Therefore, it is against himself, as it 
assents partly to the view that there was some charge which could properly be 
brought against him but of which Le Neve did not know. I would not wcept 
Orippen's word very much unless there were other reasons supporting it. I say 
there are other reasons in this case. Crippen, though inGriminating himself, 
helped Le Neve. j i. t 

There is another point. On the “ Montrose ** a statement was made by Le 
Neve to the captain in the presence of Inspector Dew. The captain said, “ Did 
you not see your father's letter in the newspaper?** Le Neve says, *‘I have 
not seen any newspapers since I left London.” My learned friend says she could 
have seen English papers in Antwerp. Of course, you can see English papers in 
Antwerp if you know where to get them. It is clear that if she did not see the 
English papers she did not know about it, because she cannot read a foreign 
language. And don’t you think Crippen took good care that she did not see 

asS you to picture to yourselves what her life has been for the last 
six months or more. Imagine what her life has been— hunted, harassed, arrested, 
and charged with the crime of murder, brou^t face to face with the full deteils 
of the charge formulated against Crippen. From that day to this her Me has 
been one long horror, culminating in this trial and m the knowledge that tne 
man she loved and trusted committed one of the most odious and bloody murders 

in the history of crime. Imagine what she has gone through, 
lu j a . — jg ^ wholly novel con- 

to prove the fact, and 
lU responsibility for the 
after what that woman 


The prosecution say they want an explanation. Thai ^ , 

ception in our criminal law, ^ It is for the prosecution to prove ^e fact, and 
1 am not prepared in a case like this — and I have the full responsibility for the 
dSon, TWiich is my own— I am not prepared, I say, after what that woman 
has gone through, in the state of health in which she is, to snb^mit lier. <>n facts 
like these and on evidence such as that which been presented, to the dea^y 
orMS-examination of my learned friend. It would be different m a case in^which 



proved their case. We are asked to inter tnai urippen musv 

the murdOT Never in the history of our law has a prosecution a*ed a 3ury to 

draw an inference so crazy and so cruel on such facts. 

Knowing that she is a young and mexpenen^ced woman, without any know- 
ledge of the world, that die is dazed and shatt^d, I have taken the responsibihty 
upo^n mvSl and i am content to support it. When she leaves this dock acquit^ 
bv vou/ verdict the prospect which opens out to her os not one of happm^s. ^e 
SnU^e known all over London, and all over ll^gland, as one who has been the 
mS)reSB 5 S murderer. When she leaves the dock, in any event there must 
vi 0^0^ Sappy future for her. Let her at least ^have the satisfaction of 
1 * akI? it with the assent of twelve lurymen who have heard 

^^T^Sse *and who, though not blind to her fadts, acquitted her. I do not 

T inlv uk von for justice, and I am content you will judge her 
hoiTof wnWeratioB tiat yaa Aown to a 

S iSrSe were placed in the same position. ^ 
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Sttmming Up. 

The Lobd Ckcbp Justice, in smmmng up, said — Grentiemen oi tit® 
must ask you to listen to me for a few moments in this case. It is a 
you must approach with very great care. We have just listened to a* 
^eech from Mr. Smith, and some of his arguments you must oonsidot^ 
Let me caution you not to act on anything except evidence. If there 
case in which it was necessary to steel your min^ against mejudice 3 
case. You must fix your consideration upon what is found to be proved, 
will leave no reasonable doubt in your own minds. If there is any* 
your minds, the prisoner is entitled to the benefit. The Crown havo 
out their case, and unless in your jud^ent they have made it out 
reasonable doubt, and to your satisfaction so that you would adopt 
upon it, in an event in your own lives, then the prisoner, Ethel L*® 
entitled to have your verdict of not guilty. 

TbB only matter upon which you have to concentrate your attentioxa 
Ethel Le Neve know when she ned with Crippen that C&ypen was a* 
and had murdered his wife?" You are not to judge Ethel Le Neve 
was his nodstress. This is not a Court of morals; this is a Court of la’V’ 

You are not to judge the woman because she has fallen. It wod 
right for any one to judge the woman from the standard of morality, 
consider the case just as if she had not had that history to which 
been made. In so far as immorality and misconduct have bearing on 
you must consider them, but you are not to allow any prejudice to^entexr 
minds because this poor woman was seduced, and was the mistress o£ 
EuHher, you are not to assume anything against this woman becaiix 
wickedness of which Crippen has been guilty. You must sweep from. 3 
anything in the nature of prejudice arising from the fact that she was ® 
woman, and that she was associated with Crippen. 

I told you I would state to you the one question on which she xi 
and I repeat it. ^*Did she know, when she assisted Crippen in his :Q 
he had murdered his wife? " Now, you need not trouble your ixxi' 
whether she assisted in the flight. That is not seriously disputed. t 
in, so far as she disguised hers^, so that she might pass as a boy insrbe 
woman, and as Crippen’s son. Therefore, if you think she knew ■< 
will probably have no doubt that she did in fact harbour and assist Oxr 
course, no one is allowed to assist the flight of a peocson who has oo' 
crime. That a murder was committed on or about 2nd Eebruar^r 
doubt. Therefor^ I say, concentrate your minds and apply your oo' 

to the question. Did she know about it? Again, I say the Crown ixi 

you by evidence, and not by suspicion, that ime knew of it. It is qxxi 
Mr. Smith put it to you, they have no right to call for an explanation ix 
is evidence which leads you to the conclusion that she knew Gripx^c 
committed the murder. 

Now, the aflBbpmative evidence requires to be very carefully 

examined from a slightly diflerent pomt of view than was suggesteci 

Mr. Muir or Mr. Smith. It centres mainly upon what has been desc3?5 
Jackson incident. It is said that on or about the end of January ox* 
ning of Eebruaiw^ the prisoner was in such a state that, as Mr. IVTi 
she must have been under the influence of some horror. Her eyes 
and her condition such that she could not speak or explain herself, 
very properly called your attention to that, and if he could have pro*^ 
the time she could have known of the murder it would have been a sbiro 
evidence. You must consider carefully what Mr. Smith addressed -be 
the point, when he said that the evidence was not establi^ed. I *^1 
remarks he could have gone a little further. 

There are certain facts which are established. The murder took 
one or two o'clock on 1st Eebruary and twelve o'clock on the mox*x 
2ud. That we Imow. You remember Mrs. Martinetti stated that 
1,30 in the morning, and that was the last time she saw 1!^. Cripp^i^r) 
the 2nd Le Neve told Mias May that Mrs. Crippen had gone to Aixxe 
2nd of February is the first date when Le Neve could have first \ct% 
murder, and when, according to herself, she &st knew that BeUe IH! 
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80*^® ®^»y- la the light of that it is very 
impoMant to consider ]\fcs. Jackson’s evidence. Mrs. Jackson says in her cross- 
examination by Mr, Smith that early in February Le Neve said that some one 
had g;one to America. She could not have stated that tm 2nd February. It is to 
be said in favour of the prisoner that Mrs. Jackson said that very early in February 
M:^ Le Neve was in the highest spirits, ** higher than 1 have ever seen her 
before. I think some one must have left her some money.” Mrs. Jackson went 
on to_ say, “ I know whom she meant when she said that some one had gone to 
America, because she had told me that Mrs. Orippen had threatened to go away,” 

Y<m must consider the agitation spoken oi my Mrs. Jackson. You must 
remember that Mrs. Jackson said that about a week after she 'was so ill she was 
in the best of spirits. She had a long conversation with Mrs. Jackson when she 
was ill. She would not tell her what it was, but if it was a week before 2 nd 
February it could not have anything to do with the murder, because on 26th 
January Belle Elmore was alive and attending the committees of the Music Hall 
Guild. On 31st January she was alive, and it is not suggested by anybody that 
she is dead or disappeared till the morning of 2nd February. A week before she 
was in good spirits she has a conversation with Mrs. Jackson, who her to 
tell her what is the matter, and she says she cannot. She goes to bed, and the 
next mornmg she has a further conversation, and finally said, ** Would you be 
surprised if it were the doctor? ” Then this woman, who is a sensible woman, 
says, ” Was it he who got you into trouble before? ” Le Neve says it was. 

Do not mind about that; it is long past,” Mrs, Jackson said. Le Neve said, “I 
cannot bear to see them together. When 1 see them I feel my position.” It 
may be that this girl had deep twinges of conscience, and felt her position as 
being the mistress of a married man. Then comes the statement that Le Neve 
had told her that Belle^ Elmore had! threatened to go to America with some other 
man, and that if she did the doctor would divorce his wife and marry her. And 
then this kind-hearted woman says, ” Surely you won’t. Are you not giving 
up too much for hini? ” 

If^ there is nothing but her agitation on a date before 2nd February, then 
there is an end of the case, and I am bound to tell you that you are not to convict 
the prisoner on suspicion. ^ You are to take into considerati<m the evidence relat- 
ing to events after the time of the murder. The evidence is supported by the 
other fact that Mr. Smith elicited. Mrs. Jackson says that in the latter part of 
January Le Neve was in a bad state of health, but she would not say anything 
about the actual date. If her story is true, that on 2nd February Ethel Le Neve 
came to her and told her ” She has gone to America,” it must have been because 
Le Neve had been told the same story. This scoundrel was telling the sto^ to 
everybody else, therefore you are entitled to ask yourselves the question, ‘'tf he 
was telling other people that story, what reason have you to doubt that he would 
tell her the same story? Why should he teU her ^ different story? ” There was 
ncj^motive for telling her a different story. 

I have to see that you act on the evidence, and if you come to the conclusion 
on the evidence before you that her agitation did not occur after 2nd February, on 
that evidence you are satisfied that it occurred a week before she came back in 
good spirits,^ there is no other evidence that in that time she was in a state of 
agitation or ill-health. The Crown are bound by their evidence, and the evidence 
of Mrs. Jackson is that it was before 2nd February. 

You want to consider very carefully what is the probability of this scoundrel 
having told her. So far as the evidence is concerned, it stands in this way. When 
he was arrested he said, ” It is only fair to say she knows nothing about it. I 
never told her anything.” It is perfectly plain that that was a most serious state- 
ment so far as he was concerned. There is no secret about it. Crippen was most 
seriously cross-examined upon it, and he was asked to what it could refer except 
his wicked deed towards his wife. 

I put it to you that it was a statement strongly against himself, although I 
a^ee that with such a man as Crippen you won’t care very much what he says, 
still you must look at it in so far as it relates to this girl. He is saying some- 
thing to shield her, and says it in terms which reflect on himself. He says, ” I 
did not teU her anything about it.” That he had told her that his wife had gone 
to America and had died you need have no doubt, because of the advertisement 
which he put in the Era» I am bound to say that you must ask yourselves if you 
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believe that he wotild have told the woman he wanted to have as his wife if he 
had never told anybody else. Of course, he did not tell anybody else. If the *btory 
was “My wife has gone to America and subsequently died,” there is the explana- 
tion for Le JNeve*s conduct which in our wicked world was a ready and reasonable 
one, although it may not be one of which you think highly. ^ 

Mr. Muir has asked you if it is not proved that the prisoner knew of Mrs. 
Crippen’s death, as she wore the dead woman’s jewellery. You have heard Mr. 
Smith upon that point, and I think you must consider very carefully what he has 
said. Ho you think that the fact that she wore the jewels and clothes was con- 
sistent with the fact that she believed that Crippen had cruelly murdered his wife 
a few hours before? ^ you are ai^ed to draw an inference I must tell you that 
you should only draw an inference that is hostile to the prisoner if you are forced 
to it by an act. Now, gentlemen, it is pointed out that she gave a considerable 
amoimt of things to Mrs. Jackson. I can only say you must be vey careful how 
you act on your suspicions, as she appears to have been very much under the control 
of Dr. Crippen, and you must draw no inference unless you believe that she was in 
some way concealing guilt. ^ 

You are asked to judge of her conduct, and I want here to make some observa- 
tions in reference to what Mr. Smith said. You know it is no good concealing 
from you, as you know perfectly well, that a prisoner can give evidence, and 
possibly you may have wished — 5 shoidd not be at all surprised — ^that she had 
gone into the box and said whether or not she knew about the crime. I think it 
is just to her to say there is no obligation on a person to go into the witness-box 
unless there is afldrmative evidence against them, and you must not draw a hostile 
conclusion unless you are satisfied that there is an affirmative case to answer. 
That is to say that if you think the mcident to which Mrs. Jackson’s referred to 
took place before the murder, then there is no reason for her to go into the box. 

As to her disguising as a boy, you must draw your own conclusions, but you 
must be a little careful that you do not think you know too mu^ of what lhat 
scoimdrel may have told her. As Mr. Smith has told you, Crippen may have 
said that he was afraid of being arrested. She undoubtedly^ was very much 
attached to him, and undoubtedly thought she was going to be nis wife, or at any 
rate his mistress. That is one part of the case only, and you may think that some 
further explanation is required. All 1 can say is that you must be satisfied before 
you draw any inference. . j - 

I must say that another point made by Mr. Smith must not be rejected in 
the summary way suggested by hlr. Muir. Le Neve said on the boat that she 
had not seen the papers since she left London. Mr. Muir went a little too far 
when he said she must have seen the papers in Belgium. You do not Imow 
where she was when slie was in Antwerp. You do not know how far Crippen 
would keep her under his hand and prevent her seeing the papers. There is no 
evidence that she did see the papers. It is said she must have seen the English 
papers at the hotel. Well, the Crown know at which hotel they stayed, a^fl 
they could have called evidence to show if there are English papers taken at that 
hotm. If you come to the conclusion that she did not know that Mrs. Crippen 
was murdered when she evinced that agitation referred to by Mrs. Jackson, then 
you must wme thAt from the slate altogether. Then you must ask the question, 
when could Crippen have told her, and why should Crippen have told her at all, until 
the actual moment of flight? Why should he have told her a story different from 
what he told everybody else between 2nd February and 8th July, when Inspector 
Dew came to see him? 

The fact of this woman living with him and going with him to Dieppe, wicked 
and immoral as it is, is not evidence that he told her he committed the murder. 

Upon that part of the case you are entitled to take into consideration what 
Mr. Smith has said to you about her being gentle, sympathetic, and loving and 
affectionate towards Crippen. If he had told her, not only might it have been 
dangerous to himself, but do you not think that it might have changed her 
feelmgs towards him? , ^ , ,, , . _ 

Gentlemen, I have called your attention to the parts of the evidence which can 
be said to be evidence against the prisoner. I caution you that you are not to 
judge her upon a standard of morali^. You must be satisfied Ihat the Crown 
Wve made out their case and that CJrippen told her he had murdered his wife, 
iiTt+.il you are satisfied of that, she is entitled to your verdict. You must not 
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allow your minds to be influenced by wbat you have beard outside, or by the 
feelidjg that the prisoner was an immoral woman, and that she had lived as she 
ought not to have lived. She is charged with having assisted her^ paramour, 
and unless the evidence is there to satisfy you, you muk find a verdict for her, 
but if you are satisfied you will do your duty. 

At twelve minutes past four the jury returned to the Court and resumed their 
places in their box. When Lord Alverstone had taken his seat on the bench, the 
Clerk of Arraigns made the formal inquiry as to whether the jury had agreed 
upon the verdict and what the verdict was. 

The foreman replied that the jury were agreed upon a verdict of **Not 
Guilty.” 

Accordingly the prisoner was immediately liberated. 


APPENDIX E. 

COTTBT 07 CnmiKAL APPSli^. 

(Before Mr, Justice Darling, Mr. Justice Ohannell, and Mr. Justice Pickford.) 
Satubday, Btb. Novembbb, 1910. 


Peas V. Hawley Harvey Orippen. 

This was the appeal of Hawley Harv^ Crippen, on grounds of fact and of 
law, against his conviction at the Central Criminal Court on 22nd October, 1910, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, for the murder of his wife, Belle Elmore. 

Mr. Tobin, K.C. ; Mr. Huntly Jenkins, and Mr. H. D. Roome appeared for the 
appellant ; and Mr. R. D. Muir, Mr. Travers Humphreys, and Mr. S. Ingleby Oddie 
for the Crown. , . , ^ j . xu 

A preliminary point with regard to the juror who was taken ill durmg the 

trial was taken. The appeal on &iis point was dismissed. 


^ THE JUDGMENT. 

Mr, JtTsnoa Dablino, in deliverii^ the judgment of the Court, said that since 
they had decided, the first point Mr. Tobin had taken further points in favour oi 

his client, , i. t i 

The first was that the Court ought to quash this conviction because the Lord 
Chief Justice had allowed the prosecution at the close of the case for the defence 
to call what was called rebutting evidence. The rule was that a judge, in ^n* 
aidering whether he should allow rebutting evidence to be called, should conai<^ 
whether that evidence could have been given, or ought to have been adduced by 
the prosecution as a part of their case and before they closed it. They did not 
feel inclined to lay oown the rule in the words of Chief Justice ij^ndal, m the 
case of Bex v. Frost, vol. 4, State Trials, new series, at wlumn 386 (^mp). 
He had said— There is no doubt that the general rule is that, where the Grown 
begins its case like a plaintiff in a civil suit, they cannot afterwards support their 
case bv calling fresh witnesses, because they are met by certain evidence that 
contradicts it. They stand or fall by the evidence they have given. They must 
close their case before the defence begins,- but if any matter arises ex improvw 
which no human ingenuity can foresee on the part of a defendant in a civil amt 
or a prisoner in a criminal case, there seems to me no reason why that matt« 
which arose ex improvuo may nob be answered by contrary evidence cm the part 
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of tlie Grown. They would not pat the rule in those words. In the first place 
the rebutting evidence must be evidence admissible in the case. Supposing xt to 
be admissible evidence^ it then became a question for the judge at the trial to 
determine in his discretion whether ihe evidence, not having been tendered in chief, 
ought to be given as rebutting the case set up by the defence. 

In coming to that decision he should have regard to what had been laid down 
in the cases cited by Mr. Tobin. But the matter was one withjn the discretion 
of the judge who presided at the trial, who was in a much better position than 
any appeal Oohrt to determine whether it was really fair to allow it to be givra, 
and wnether it did or did not expose the defence to a disadvantage to which they 
ought not to /be exposed. It did not appear to have been laid down in any case 
that, if a judge exercised his discretion in a way different to that which a Court 
of Appeal womd have exercised it, that fact alone was sufficient ground for quash- 
ing a conviction. The only case where anything of the kind was suggested was 
that' of ' v. Willcox^ 1850, 9 C.B., 650, where the Lord Chief Justice had 

said — ** The time at which evidence is to be received must be in the discretion of the 

a , the exercise of that discretion being subject to the review of the Court.” 

I was nothing in the judgment of the other judges m the case to the same 
effect— in the judgments of Mr. Justice Maule, Mr. Justice GresweU, and Mr. 
Justice Talfourd. There was nothing in those judgments as to whether the judge’s 
discretion was subject to the review of the Court. Mr. Justice Maule said — 
” The objection to the reception of the evidence was that it was offered too late. 
It would be very inconvenient to hold this to be a sufficient ground for setting 
aside a verdict. Cases in which the discretion of the judge must be exercised 
frequently occur. When a party has closed his case he often asks and is allowed 
to supply a deficiency.” No doubt the question was one for the discretion of the 
judge at the trial, who was necessarily in a far better position to exercise it than 
the Court of Criminal Appeal could possibly be. 

AU they could say was this: The evidence admitted in rebuttal was admissible 
evidence, and the Lord Chief Justice had seen no reason why, in fairness to the 
defence, it should not have been given. He had exercised his discretion, and, 
even if they had the power to do so, they saw no reason why they should interfere 
with it. But they wished to add a few words to what had heen said. If it were 
shown that the prosecution had done something unfair— had set what had been 
called a trap — ^which resulted in an injustice to the prisoner, the Court reserved to 
itself fuU power to deal with the matter. It was only necessary to say that in 
such a case the Court would probably come to the conclusion that there had been 
a miscarriage of justice, and exercise the powers given to them by section 4 of the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1907. But there was no reason to suppose that anything 
of that kind had taken place here. On this second ground advanced by Mr. Tobin 
they saw no reason to interfere with the conviction. 

With regard to the next ground, that there was no proper evidence before the 
jury to, establish the fact that the remains found at Hilldrop Crescent were tlmM 
of a woman, and that in any case there was no sufficient evidence to prove they 
were the remains of Cora Crippen — ^with regard to this ground Mr. Tobin in the 
course of his argument went into the evidence given by the doctors on both 
sides as well as into the evidence as to what was found buried with the remains — 
the clothing and other articles. They thought that there was evidence before 
the jury, and a great deal of evidence, which would satisfy the verdict at which 
they arrived and to establish the fact that these remains were those of Cora 
Crippen. With regard to the evidence of the doctors concerning the piece of flesh 
and skin, they were not surprised that the jury preferred the evidence given by 
the medical men called for the Crown. For the doctors called for the defence 
when cross-examined had been obliged to abandon an opinion they had expressed 
with confidence and had expressed in writing. They didT not wish to say anything 
more by way of criticism than that. They were not surprised that the jury had 
preferred the evidence given by the doctors called for the prosecution. 

It remained for them to deal with the criticism that was directed to the 
summing up. Mr. Tobin had said in the course of the argument that every point 
that had been made on behalf of the prisoner was pnt to the jury and put fully and 
fairly. But he had criticised a phrase used there in the course of a long summing 
up. Sitting in that Court they had often said in similar cases that they would not 
imierfere where attention had been called to phrases ambiguously used, or not 
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expressed quite so fully and clearly^ or not expressed with the exactitude which, 
as ADunsel would point out, might have been used. niust look and see 

whether, taking the summing up as a whole, the judge had put the issue fairly 
to the jury;^ whether all the evidence was before them, and whether the judge 
adequately directed the attention of the jury to where lay the burden of proof. 
They thought it was plain that in this case the Lord Chief Justice 'had not left 
the jury with any false impression as to the burden of proof. Mr. Tobin had 
argued that that was not so, but he would read one passage from the summing 
^ to show how clearly the matter had been put to the jury. The Lord Chief 
Justice had said — “Now, gentlemen, 1 have left that part of the case as 1 have 
told you. I have dealt w3h it first because, if you believe the story of the defence, 
it is a conclusive answer to this charge, and you need not trouble about the other 
points . . . and if upon considering the whole of this case you come to the 
conclusion that you are not satisfied with Grippen’s account, then you have to 
consider with me whether the Crown have establish ed their case upon the two 
issues of Cora Crippen*s remains being those found in the house, and of that woman 
having been poisoned by the act of the defendant. Of course, if that is true, it 
is a further contradiction of the story he has told you.” In those words the law 
was clearly laid down. The burden of proof lay upon the Crown. If when the 
prisoner had given his account the jury believed it, the case for the Crown 
necessarily came to an end. But if they did not believe it, even then the jury 
were entitled to acquit him because it still remained with the Crown to prove that 
the prisoner killed nis wife and that the remains found at Hilldrop Crescent were 
those of Cora Crippen. They thought that, notwithstanding the criticism that 
had been levelled at the summing up, it did put adequately, fuUy, and fairly the 
complete case for the prisoner, and that no injustice had been done by any term, 
phrase, or sentence used in the summing up. 

They oonddered that there was ample evidence to support the verdict of the 
jury, and that, on aU the points taken, the appeal failed. 

Solicitors— For the appellant, Arthur Newton ^ for the Crown, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 
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